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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ths Proprietors of Mr. Melmoth's Works beg leave ta 
apprize the Publick, that a spurions and incomplete edi- 
tion of these Letters is now in circulation. 

In the copy here recommended to their notice, will be 
found the celebrated Dialogue on the Rise and Decline of 
Eloquence among the Romans, and an authentick and 
interesting sketch of the Author's life and writings. The 

I 

Greek and Latin quotations, hitherto very incorrectly 
printed, have also been revised with the greatest care. 

These advantages, added to superiour elegance of print- 
ing and embellishment, will, they trust, be amply sufficient 
to ensure this edition a decided preference over every 
•ther. 1805. 

•^ ^ ■>■>■> i -■ 3 , J ^ 

That the confidence, reposed bjrthe Froprietbrs in the 
merits of their large edition of 18bd,^Di^-^(>t vain and 
presumptuous, is verified by the necessity j^f ftnotber of 
equal magnitude, even before th^ <Bf;pirajtion ^ twelve 
months. It is just to observe, and it is all they have now 
respectfully to add, that the present differs in nothing 
from the former edition, except in a single improvement, 
which relates to the reformation of the ** Memoir of the 
Life and Writings of the Author.*' 1806. 
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LIFE ANB WHITIN0S OP THE AUTHOR. 

It has frequently been remarked, that biograpbical 
anecdotes rarefy abound in the circle described by 
literary characters, who, lost in the fascinating 
wilds of speculation and fancy, or immersed in the 
laborious investigations of science, avoid the tumul- 
tuous business and pleasures of society, which alone 
tend, in any great measure, to vary and chequer the 
fecenes of human life. That this was or was not the 
case with the subject of the present memoir, we are 
not prepared peremptorily to assert; but the rich 
l^acy which he has bequeathed to as, gives rise 
most reasonably to the conchision, that he was a man 
devoted to letters, and a lover of the secrdum Uer. 
If he had no humble and industrious, idolizing and 
vigilant attendant, no Boswell to pursue his steps, 
like a shadow, and to record all his weaknesses and 
virtues, we have no reason to contiplain, for we have 
something still better. — The best of an author is his 
works, and these we possess. Here we have the 
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fold without alloy. His writings are the temple of 
the Graces, who, to use the language of an ingemoas 
commentator, '* can give that certain happiness of 
manner, which we all understand, yet no one is able< 
to express; which often supplies the place of me- 
rit, and without which merit itself is imperfect.^' 

William Melmoth, Esq. late of Bath, was the 
eldest son of an eminent lawyer of the same name, 
and member of the honourable society of Lincoln's 
Inn. His father, who was bom in the year 1660, 
exercised his profession, as we learn, *' with a skill 
and integrity, which nothing could equal but the 
disinterested motive that animated his labours* 
He often exerted his distiuguished abilities, yet 
refused the reward of them, in defence of the widaw^ 
the fatherless^ and him that had none to help him. 
His admirable treatise on The great Importance of 
a religious lAfe^ deserves to be held in perpetual re- 
membrance. In a word, few ever passed a more use- 
ful, none a more blameless life. He died in 1743.'^ 

Under the tuition of his venerable father, and 
with the advantage of his good example, it is not 
difficult to suppose that he greatly improved in every 
estimable quality; and though we are deprived, 
through his advanced age, of all information from 
the companions of his earlier years, we may safely 
ooi^jecture, that they were so well husbanded, and 
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fledolcMisI y applied to the acquisition of literature and 
jcience, as to lay a solid foundation for that maturity 
^d distinction in taste and judgment, i¥hich he after- 
wards displayed. He is said to have been as amiable 
and engaging in his progress to manhood, as he cer- 
tainly became respectable and even worthy of reve- 
rence in the later stages of his protracted existence. 

Of his juvenile and domestick habits, whether of 
a grave or sprightly deportment, and whether hit 
education was publick or private, at what seminary 
he studied, or to what particular master he owed 
his classical taste, little is correctly known. The 
first indications of his future excellence have proba- 
bly perii^hed with the friends of his youth, whom he 
survived. The publick's principal acquaintance with 
him, therefore, is through the medium of his works. 

About five and twenty years have elapsed since 
a publication entitled *^ Liberal Opifdons^ issued 
from the press, under the assumed name of Ccminey 
Melmoth^ and was commonly ascribed to our author. 
Their discernment, however, is not to be envied^ 
who could mistake the masterly and philosophical, 
the refined and useful emanations of an enlightened 
intellect, for the transient productions of that ano- 
nymous author. 

William Melmoth, Esq. so far from giving the 
least countenance to the loose dogmas industriously 
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propagated by Ifie modem ecfaool of inidelity, 
asserts his belief of christiaiiity, In the genviiie spirit 
which she inspires, and honestly and unequiyocally, 
in «evera! parts of his writings,^ avows a preference 
for the religious establishment of his native country. 
Our author, according to the best information, 
was of Emanuel College, Cambridge; but how 
long he studied at that university, or whether he 
took any degree, is uncertain. From one of hit 
letters f in this collection, it would appear, that his 
life had commenced by mixing more or less with 
the active world in a publick character, possibly in 
the same profession which his father had previously 
pursued with so much honour. His motives for 
relinquishing this situation, and adopting one more 
retired and consonant to bis own inclinations and 
habits, are briefly, but explicitly stated, and afford a 
very satisfactory apology for his choice. "How, 
*' indeed," says he, *' could a man hope to render 
*' himself acceptable to the various parties which 
** divide our nation, who professes it as his princi- 
" pie, that there is no striking wholly into the mea- 
^ sures of any, without renouncing either one's sense, 
" or one's integrity ; and yet, tis the world is at 

* See Laelius, or an Essay on Friendafaip, Remaik 68, Page 318, and Letters. 
8 and 46 of Fitzodiwme* 
t Letter 3d. 
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'* present constituted, it is scarce possible, I fear, to 
^ do any good in one's generation (in publick life I 
'* mean) without listing under some or other of those 
'^ various banners, which distinguish the several corps 
^ in these our political warfares." 

In the same letter, as well as in others, he expar 
tiates with evident compUi&ency on the peculiar 
felicities, wluch arise from the possession and ex- 
ercise both of the social and conjugal virtues. His 
villa, which he has described with so much pictu- 
resque taste and elegance, was probably the spot, 
whei^ his first nuptials took place, and he retreated 
into the country, fortunately emancipated, as one 
of his feelings must have conceived, from all the 
turmoil and dissension incident to party contest 
His domestick comforts are not obscurely specified 
in a preceding letter, where he breathes those manly 
sentiments, which so well become the head of a fam- 
ily. It is written, as we presume, on the anniversa- 
ly of their marriage, and addressed to Mrs. Melmoth, 
under the feigned name oiCleora, He there alludes 
to several passages in his private history, which 
none but such as knew it intimately can explain. 
He speaks particularly of a musical instrument, for 
the use of a young lady, whom he calls Terandnta ; 
and probably his grand-niece, at that time, as it 
would seem, recently entered cm the practice of mu- 

B 
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flick, celebrates the day by the compoBitioii ef att 
appropriate ode, and conclades with a rapturoiui 
enconuum on wedded love. 

From tiiis beautiful and romantic^ situation in the 
vicinity of Shrewsbury, where he first selected his 
rural sequestration, he removed, it would appear, 
to Bath. Here he had tie misfortune to lose Mrs. 
Melmoth, of whom, in his letters, he frequently 
speaks in such raptures, and to whom he repeat* 
edly avows the strongest attachment. Soon after 
her death, however, he married a Miss Ogle, of an 
Irish family. It is reported that he was precipitated 
into this match by a gigantick Hibernian cousin of 
the lady, and that a scene in the Irish Widow origi* 
nated in the incident It is, notwithstanding, well 
known, that she proved herself highly deserving of 
his esteem, by an affectionate and dutiful attention 
to him on every occasion. 

He was grievously afflicted, even at a great age, 
by violent attacks of the stone . and gravel, which 
rendered walking so painful to him, that he was 
confined for several years to his own house, and ne- 
ver went abroad but when carried in a sedan chair. 
For ten or twelve years, however, before his death, 
by persevering in the regular use of mephiiick water, 
he latterly recovered even an active use of his loco- 
motive powers. It is not surprising that these 
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dilapidaiioiis of nature, ef^nneeted with a long series 
of intense study, vrhieh wears the mind as much, at 
least, as labour impairs the body^ rendered him, in 
oM age, Yery petulant, and easily provoked. Tet 
such were his domestick virtues and the goodness 
of his heart, that though often cross, he was never 
implacable, and general^ retained his servants 
until death put an end to their mutual dependance. 
Mr. Melmoth resided in Bath for the last thirty 
years of his life, and died at Bladud^s Buildings, in 
that city, in 1799, aged 89, full of years and good 
works. He was of middle stature, and very ^i»» 
His eyes were of a lively cast, and his fJEice div^ 
covered strong lines of thoughL From a very 
wrinkled countenance, occasioned, perhaps^ by 
much deep and intense thought, he exhibited, even 
before he was an„ old man, extraordinary marks of 
age. He was a person of exemplary piety^ and stem 
integrity, " incorrupta fdes, nudSque Veritas /' and 
his writings are not a greater ornament to literature, 
than his whole life was honourable to human nature. 
. Happily circumstanced as he seems to have been 
during the better part of the flower of his days ; far 
from the noisy world, and richly stored with litera- 
ture and science^ he was not Idle, though retired; 
nor lost that time in dissipation or hixury which he 
4e»ied to the pinrsuit of honour and andiition. His 
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f tudies, indeed, manifestly prove that bis life, if not 
laborious, was dedicated to ingenious research and 
fruitful contemplation. 

Our author's literary debiit appeared in an essay 
On active and retired Life^ in an Epistle to Henry 
Coventry, Esq. which was printed in 1735. It 
was afterwards inserted in Dodsley*s Collection^ and 
•ontains some' good passages, and many beautiful 
lines. His versification, however, is not equal to 
his prose : and, notwithstanding bis youth when this 
poem was published, he seems to have declined a 
pursuit from which bis good sense taught him to 
expect no distinguished success. 

Several passages in his Fitzoshome^s Letters de<- 
monstrate that he was accustomed to canvass with 
himself the difference between an active and retired 
Jjife^ and how much better he thought the one accom- 
modated to his plan of happiness than the other, will 
be seen by a reference to letters thirty-two and fifty. 

English literature was not a little enriched, and 
the history of Roman manners elucidated by his 
elegant version of the Epistles of Pliny the younger, 
which appeared in 1 753. The pupil of Quintilian 
was the most polite and agreeable writer of his 
time. He moved in the highest sphere of society ; 
was intimate with all the most eminent men of that 
period; possessed the readiest access to all circles, 
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Mel eitizend of every description^ and with thesis 
^^Tantages, such powers of intelligence and obser- 
vation as enabted him to make* the best use of 
whatever he heard or saw. None of his content 
poraries appear to us so fuU of anecdote, or pieturv 
tiie private aa well as the publick life of the Romani 
to accurately as PUny»^ Although he wrote witik 
great purity, considering the date of his composi* 
tions, he is stall not free ttom that meretricious re^ 
finement, which then mailed the degeneracy of 
Roman taste, both in letters and manners. The 
style of the translation of these Epistles would, on 
the contrary, have passed tJie ordeal of the chastest 
periods of our-language, when Addison, Swift and 
Bolingforoke fixed the standard of its simpiicity and 
elegance. The no^a to tliis version are judicious^ 
learned, and amusing. 

In the same, or i^ut the beginning of the sub^ 
sequent year, followed his translation of Cicero's 
familiar Epistles to several of his Friends, with 
Remarks. With the critical, literary, and philo» 
sophical excellencies of the former, they are far 
more historical^ political, and professionaL Writ* 
ten on the eve of a momentous revolution in tha 
empire of the world, and while the minds of men 
were startled and laboured under repeated presages 
of that stupendous event, they are replete with in- 
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terest, observation, and instruction. The author 
himself was a conspicuous actor in these importaBt 
scenes, in which his several correspondents also 
performed their respective parts. Mr. Melmoth> 
according tb his advertisement, prefers them to those 
particularly addressed to Atticus, *^ as they shew the 
'^ author of them in a greater variety of connexions, 
'*and afford an opportunity of considering him in 
<' almost every possible point of view.'' His com- 
ments on them few will read without profit, and 
none without pleasure. 

An elegant translation of CatOy or an Essay on 
Old Age; and Lcdius, or an Essay on Fnendship^ 
both with Remarks^ were produced successively, in 
1777. Nothing was ever written in a style of more 
exquisite reasoning, or more refined and animated 
illustration, than these two incomparable perform- 
ances. As far as the different genius of a dead and 
living language would permit, it is allowed that 
our translator has done him ample justice. The 
Retnarks on each, doubling the quantity of the ori- 
ginal, are critical, biographical, and explanatory, 
and disclose such a fund of Roman antiquities, as 
must be eminently useful and acceptable to every 
classical student. 

Besides a few temporary productions, in verse 
and prose, which were, as usual, anonymous and 
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fligitive, his contiibuHoiu to the' Wmid^ in which, it 
is said, he had some shared and the letters in this 
v<diime, he published an answer to the attack of 
Jacob Bryant, Esq. on the opinion of oar author 
concerning the persecution of the Christians under 
the emperour Trsyan. He proves unexceptionablj 
that this circumstance, horrid as it was, originated 
not in any antipathy conceived against the truthi 
which they believed, but in the laws of the consti- 
tution or established police of the state, against 
practices deemed by them indispensable to a general 
profession of their religion. Memoirs of a late endr 
nerU Advocate, which he doubtless intended as a tri- 
bute of filial duty, was also written and edited by 
Inm, at a very late period of life. Here we per- 
ceive the same composure of mmd and the same 
unaffected simplicity which distinguished all hit 
preceding pieces; but, to use the language of Lon- 
ginus, /i;^ot tuf ff^^vntoti the fire and genius of his 
earlier exertions are no longer apparent. 

^ Fitzoshome^s Letters, presented to the publick 
in this elegant impression, we mention last, though 
among the first of his works, as they form that 
portion of them to which our Memoir more partir 
cularly belongs. He was probably pleased with 
this disguise, under which he might with modesty 
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speak familiariy of Ms own concems, as well as 
of those of his Mends. It divested him of feelings 
that would, otherwise, to a certain degree, have re- 
pressed the fireedom of his remarks, and laid him 
nnder such a restraint as must have contracted his 
conception, and cramped his expression. The fic- 
tion was harmless, and he has rendered it usefaK 
These letters, treating chiefly of objects with which 
the heart is most conversant, have always had their 
admirers. The various domestick scenes, the tran- 
quil felicities of private life, the harmonies of social 
fellowship and concord, the occurrences of the day, 
the interest we are all made to feel and participate 
in the enjoyments of one another, and the inde- 
finite number of nameless circumstances, to which 
the affections of none are altogether insensible, are 
the various strings on which these letters touch* and 
with which our hearts are for ever in unison. These 
delicacies, uniformly directed to the best moral pur- 
poses, impart such a charm to all he utters, and 
stamp such a value on bis writings, as we rarely 
meet with in the compositions of other men. One 
of the best letters in the whole collection, though 
merely introductory to our author's translation of 
tile celebrated, but, as he calls it, anonymous dia- 
logue on oratory, is replete with observations of 
great and publick importance. We are not aware 
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that this beautiful fragment of antiquity has been 
tratisfused into English by any former writer, but 
here it appears with peculiar elegance, and exhibits 
specimens of the purest eloquence and the soundest 
wisdom. The translator has, indeed, arranged his' 
letters in such a manner, as to render them alto- 
gether imperfect without it ; and, to many readers 
of a particular cast, it may probably be deemed the 
most valuable part of the volume. The tract en- 
titled de OratcribjiSi she de causis ccrruptae eloquen- 
tiae dialogus^ has been ascribed to Tacitus, Quintil- 
ian, and Suetonius, but it was the opinion of Mr. 
Melmoth that it was the production of Pliny the 
younger, and it is to be lamented that his promise 
" one day or other to attempt to prove it in form," 
was never fulfilled. On this subject, Lipsius and M. 
Brotier will be consulted with advantage. Mr. Mur- 
phy, as much attached to Tacitus as Mr. Melmoth 
to Pliny, gives it to his favourite, in the notes to 
his version of the Dialogue, 

Notwithstanding the constitutional diffidence and 
reserve of this amiable writer, and his invincible re- 
luctance to solicit publick attention, he was not en- 
tirely overlooked even by the most fashionable and 
celebrated literary characters of his day. We find 
him an occasional visiter at the late Mrs. Mon- 
tsygue's, who lost no opportunity of enhancing her 
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own popularity bj that of her guests. With other 
wits, who sparkled at the levee of that lady, he was 
also sometimes seen, and all who knew or coO' 
versed with him there, or elsewhere, acknowledge 
his politeness both as a gentleman and a scholar. 

The silly flippancy with which Mrs. Piozzi men- 
tions her dislike of him in a letter* to Dr. Johnson, 
and the doctor^s contumelious coincidence in his 
reply, suo mare et modoy reflect no credit on the 
judgment or good 'manners of either, and rather 
improve than detract from the reader^s opinion of 
the polished and unassuming genius of our author. 
The reputation of Mr. Melmoth was not to be depre- 
ciated by the scandal or jealousy of this presumptuoua 
school. The most respectable of his contemporaries 
bore witness to his worth as a man, and his merit 
as a writer. He is even mentioned by a celebrated 
satirist, *' whose' charity exeeedeih not/* with com- 
mendable veneration. ^* William Melmoth, Esq.^ 
according to the Pursuits rf LUerature, '^ a most 

* See Bocwell's Life of Joiuuan, Vol. 1. 457. " Teiteidsy enaolDg,'* aayi 
Ae," wttpMt atMn.Mootagi]e*i. Thefe was Mr. Melinodi. Ido not like 
** him thoog^, nor be me. It was expected we should haye pleased eadi other. 

* He is, however, just tory.enou^ to hate the Ushop of PetcfhcRo' ftr Ua 
."whiggism, and whig enough to ahhoryoa for toryism. Mrs. IdoDtagne 

" flattered him finely ; so he had a good afternoon of it.** Johnson retumetf 
Ihii answer. ''Fiom the author ofFitzothoine% Letters I eannot think myidf 

* in much danger. ImethimonlyoiMe, about thirty years ago, and, in some 
** small dispute, redueed him 10 awUMle. amng iwvwr ma Ilim tjare, Hm 
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^* el^Bt and disdngidshed writer, near half an age» 
^ with every good man's praise. His translation of 
'* Cicero and Plioy will speak for him, while Ro^ 
^ man and English eloquence can be united. Mr. 
^ Melmoth is a happy example of the mild influence 
*^ of learning on a cultivated mind, I mean of that 
^ learning which is declared to be the aliment oC 
^* youth, and the delight and consolation of declin* 
*'ing years. Who would not envy this ^Farti^ 
*^ naJk Old MmC his most finished translation and 
'* comment on Tully's Cato ? or rather, who would 
^^ not rejoice in the refined and mellowed pleasures 
^^ of so accomplished a gentleman and so liberal m 
« scholar." 

The traveller, Mr. Coxe, whose tour it would 
seem was originally communicated to our author, 
begins his work by addressing him in these respect- 
ful terms. ^' I am persuaded that I shall travel with 
^' much greater profit to myself, when I am thus to 
*^ inform you of all I have seen ; as the reflection 
^' that my observations are to be communicated to 
" you, will be one means of rendering me more atteur 
*' tive and accurate in forming them." The conclu- 
ding words of his last edition are still more afi'ec- 
tionate and emphatical. We forbear, however, to 
transcribe them, as well as the honourable testimony 
of many others, which it seems unnecessary to repeat. 
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He has loog been removed from this bustling scene, 
and is alike insensible to good or ill report. Were 
it otherwise, his gratification must be great indeed, 
since few writers continue to receive and deserve 
so much commendation. Distinguished as he is in 
all his labours,^ his talents a^peculiarlj prominent 
in the letters here presented to the world. To the 
composition of this delightful and instructive work, 
he brought his genius in its happiest mood, and ex- 
erted in its execution '* the whole strength of bis"^ 
^ clear, unclouded faculties.'' But time and expe- 
rience have given judgment in the case, and stll 
•ur praise, however merited, is at best superfluous. 
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LETTER I. 

Sept 1739. 
I JBNTiESLT approve of your design : but whilst I rejoice 
m the hope of seeing Enthnsiasm thus suecessfullj at^ 
tacked in her strongest and most formidable holds, I 
moiM claim yoiir mercy for her in another quarter ; and 
•Iter having expelled her fropn her religious domiaiong» 
let me eatress you to leave her in the undisturbed en* 
joyment of her civil posisesgions. To own the truth, I 
look upon enthusiasm, in all other points but that of reli» 
gioii^ to be a very necessary turn of mind ; as indeed it is 
» veki which Nature seems to have marked, with more 
or less strength, in the tempers of most men. No matter 
what the object is, whether business, pleasures, or the 
fine arts ; whoever pursues them to any purpose, must do 
lo can amore ; and enamoratos, you know, of every kind, 
are all enthusiasts. There is, indeed, a certain height- 
ening faculty which universally prevails through our spe-* 
cies ; and we are aU of us, perhaps, in our several favour- 
ite pursuits, pretiy much la tiie tireumttances of the 
renowned knight of La Mancha, when he attacked the 
bai^ber'i hsaiMsi ba&fli £>r Mambrioo's gofalen heljjnet. 
1 



2 LETTER I. 

What is Tully's aliquid immensum ir^Uwnquef which 
he professes to aspire after in oratory, but a piece of 
tnie rhetorical Quixotism ? Tet never, I will venture to 
affirm, would he have glowed with so much eloquence, 
had he been warmed with less enthusiasm. I am per- 
suaded, indeed, that nothing great or glorious was ever 
performed, where this quality had not a principal con* 
cem; and as our passions add vigour to our actions, 
enthusiasm gives spirit to our passions. I might add, 
too, that it even opens and enlarges our capacities. Ac- 
cordingly, I have been informed, that one of the great 
lights of the present age never sits down to study tiU he 
has raised his imagination by the power of musick. For 
this purpose, he has a band of instruments placed near his 
library, which play till he finds himself elevated to a 
proper height ; upon which he gives a signal, and they in- 
stantly cease. 

But those high conceits which are suggested by enthu- 
siasm, contribute not only to the pleasure and perdectioa 
of the fine arts, but to most other effects of our action 
and industry. To ttrike this spirit, therefore, out of the 
human constitution, to reduce things to their precise phi- 
losophical standard, would be to check some of the main 
wheels of society, and to fix half the world in an useless 
apathy. For if enthusiasm did not add an imaginary 
value to most of the objects of our pursuit ; if fancy did 
not give them their brightest colours, they would gene- 
rally, perhaps, wear an appearance too contemptible t9 
excite desire : 

Weary M we dwiild lie down in death, 

This dieat of life would take no nuwe, 
If you though fame but empty faceatfa, 

I PluUii but a perjuiM wboce. PrUr. 

In a word, this enthusiasm for which I am pleading, is 
a beneficent enchantress, who never exerts her magick but 
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to our advantage, and only deals about her friendly spells 
in order to raise imaginary beauties, or to improYe real 
ones. The worst that can be said of her is, that she is a 
kind deceiver, and an obliging flatterer. Let me con* 
jure you, then, good Clytander, not to break up her use- 
ful enchantments, which thus surround us on every side ; 
but spare her harmless deceptions in mere chanty t6 
mankind. I am, &c. 

LETTER II. 

TO pHfLorm. 

I SHOULD not have suffered so long an interval to inter- 
rupt our correspondence, if my expedition to Euphroniut 
had not wholly employed me for these last six weeks. I 
had long promised to spend some time with him before he 
embarked with his regiment for Flanders ; and, as he is 
not one of those Hudibrastick heroes who choose to run away 
one day that they may live to fight another, I was unwil- 
ling to trust the opportunity of seeing him\o the very pre* 
carious contingency of his return. — The high enjoyments 
he leaves behind him, might, indeed, be a pledge to his 
friends that his caution would at least be equal to his 
courage, if bis notions of honour were less exquisitely deli- 
cate. But he will undoubtedly act as if he had nothing 
to hazard ; though, at the same time, from the generous 
sensibility of his temper, he feels every thing that his fam- 
ily can suffer in their fears for his danger. I had an in- 
stance, whilst I was in his house, how much Euphronia*s 
apprehensions for his safety are ready to take alarm upon 
every occasion. She called me one day into the gallery, 
to look upon a picture which was just come out of the 
painter's hands ; but the moment she carried me up to it, 
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the burst out into a flood of tears. It was drawn it tte 
roquest* and after a design of her father, and is aperfom^ 
ance which does great hoMor to the infeaioiis artist 
who oxocated it. EnpfaPOttiHi is represented -under tho 
oharaeter of HeetoTt when he parts from AndroflMiehe, 
who is personate^ in the picMse, by Euphronia ; as her 
sister, who holds their little boy ia her amis, is shadowed 
«at mider the figure of the beautiful Byurso with the ymmg 
Astyanax. 

I was so much pleased with the design in this uncommon 
fhmlly-^piece, that I thought It deserved particular men- 
tion ; as I could wish it were to become a general fashion 
to hare all pictures of the same kind executed in some 
such manner. If, instead of furnishing a room with sepa* 
rate portraits, a whole family were to be thus introduced 
into a shigle piece, and represented under some interesting 
Ihistorical subject, suitable to their rank and character, 
portraits, which are now so generally and so deservedly 
despised, might become of real value to the pubHck. By 
this means Mstory-painting would be encouraged among 
ns, and a ridiculous vanity turned to the improvemeRt of 
one of tite most instructive, as weH as the most pleasing, 
of the Imitative arts, lliose who sever contributed a sin- 
gle beaefil to their own age, nor wiH ever be mentioned 
in any aflep«ne, mi^t by this means employ their pride 
and tibeir expense 'm a way, which might render them en- 
tertalnifig and useful both to the present and future times. 
Jl would require, indeed, great judgment and address hi 
the painter, ta choose and recommend subjects proper to 
the vartouft character^ which would present themselves to 
bis pencil ; and undoubtedly we idiouM see many enormous 
absnnfitles comntitted, if this fttshion were univei|salTy 
to be followed. It wonM c^tainly, howemer, i^rd a gln- 
rioas scope to genius, and probably supply iis« in due ttBom* 
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with some productions which might be mentioned with 
tliose of the most celebrated scliools. I am persoaded, at 
least, that great talents have been sometimes lost to thli 
art, hj being conOned to the dull, thoagh profitable, la* 
boar of senseless portraits ; as I shoald not doubt, if the 
method I am speaking of were to take effect, to see that 
rery promising genius, who, in consequence of your gener- 
ous offices, is now forming his hand by the noblest modelt 
in Rome, proye a riyal to those great masters whose workt 
be is studying. 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that the prevailmg fondness 
of haying our persons copied out for posterity, is, in the 
present application of it, a most absurd and useless yanity ; 
as, in general, nothing aflfords a more ridiculous scene, than 
those grotesque figures which usually line the mansions of 
a man who is fond of displaying his canyass-ancestry : 

Good Heaven ! that sots and knaves should be so vaini 

To -wvh tfaeir vile resemblaooe may remain; 

And stand recorded, at their ownteqnest. 

To future times a libel or a jest. Dtyden, 

You must by no means, howeyer, imagine that I abso« 
lutely condemn this lower application of one of the no- 
blest arts. It has certainly a yery just use, when em- 
ployed in perpetuating the resemblances of that part of 
our species, who haye distinguished themselyes in their 
respectiye generations. To be desirous of an acquaint- 
ance with the person of those who haye recommended 
themselyes by their writings or their actions to our es<« 
teem and applause, is a yery natural and reasonable cu* 
rlosity. For myself, at least, I haye often found much 
satisfaction in contemplating a well-chosen collection of 
the portrait kind, and comparing the mind of a iayourite 
character, as it was either expressed or concealed in its 
external lineaments.. There is something, likewise, ex- 
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tor& wiltai^ fiadiMS Ids. bQMM glow ipilk ^^ 
pwsiqii off imJAaiiqfl Umr doeds^ Hoii«f«r» a* ttani; dapi 
^ eziBn|»}aryi ▼intna are mw bo moie^ aad we ar» na^ 
iMMi^ of 06, disponed tatcaawiit the laoMt kiiamiBg bm» 
4f)l» torlkitnre tinier; it would be but prudeaoe, metUdMi. 
if: we ana veaolved totmalie pogtecity ae^iviuited miU^ tiw: 
persons of the present age, that it should be bf viewiiifL 
tinem^il^theaetiopsQfthe^pwt,. idiPBtt. (aiii^4f^ 



TO BALAMMOMB,. 

July 4, 1739. 
NoTwii^sTAMDNiG tfae^fine^ tiiiBg» yon allbge in fayour 
of the Romans, I do not jret find myself disposed to be- 
come a conyert to your opinioii.: on. the. conitrary, I am 
still obstinate ejiough to maintain that the fame of your 
admired nation is more dazzling^ than solid, and owing, 
rather to those false prejudices which we are early taughlu 
to conceiye of them, than to their real and intrinsick m^ 
r!t. If conquest indieed be the genuine glory of a state^ 
and extensive dominions the most infallible test of nation- 
al yirtue, it must be acknowledged that no people in all 
history haye so just a demand of our admiration. But if 
we take an impartial view of this celebrated natioii, per- 
haps much of our applause may abate. When we con?" 
template them, for instance, within their own walls, what, 
do we see but the dangerous convulsions of an ill-regiiT. 
lated policy ? as we can seldom, I believe, consider thejvt, 
with respect to foreign kingdom^, withoHit the otnost 
abhorrence and indignation. 



Bai tiiii# kfimlinog whteb pli»fe» t h a n aom p oft RoiBf 
toioii?«v io mf estioMAloB), timi: thdr muaemij oondnd 
itttthe artlel&of thfihi tnwiylB.. i mast confess, st tto 
aMoe^ tkae^, tliftt tfaey had: the- aanetioD of » |^ to JnsM^ 
tbem in this practice. . Baeehus, ot («» Sir fcue NeiPtoB 
has<' pDoy^<) tho Egj^^tiaiii istesostris^ after his- naterBr fhini 
liis IiidiaacoiiqiftBStB, gsve^the first iestaaeeof this ni^a^ 
imoiis GttemoBjF* But thoi^ hi» divinity ipas eonfessed 
Hfrmanj^ other pavts 06 the worlds hi» example does noA 
aeem to have beeo^fidiowed^ till- we find it copied' oot ill 
ail its insolent pomp at Bome^ 

It is^ impossihle tor read the descriptions oft thefe aroo* 
gant exhibitiDns of prospemfy^ and' not to be struck witb 
indignation at thi^ barbarous method of insaltiog tho e» 
lamitie&of the unfortunate. One- would be apt^ at ths 
fiEst glance, to suspect that every sentiment ofi humanity 
must be extinguished in a people, who could behold witb 
pleasure the moving instances, which these solbmnitien 
aflbrded, of the caprice of fortune;, and could see thcp 
bi^iest potentatofrof the eartb dragged from their thronen 
to fill up the proud parade of these ungenerons triumphs. 
But the prevailing maxim which, ran through the vHioIIk 
s^rjtem of Roman politicksi was to encourage- a spirit ofi 
conquest;, and these^ honours were evidently calonlatedi 
to awaken that uqiust principle of mistaken patriotisofc. 
Accordingly, by the fundamental lawsof Rome^ nogeneraij 
was entitled to a triumph, unless- he had added some neiv 
acquisition to her possessions^ To suppress a civili insuc^. 
neotion,. however dangerous ; to recover any former mami" 
ber of her dominions, howevep important ; f^ve no claimt 
to, this< supreme mark of ambitious distinction. For it wav 
their notion^ itseems, (and Valerius Mazinms is my author- 
ity foB sayingso) that there is as much diiB^nenoe betweeni 
adding to the territories of aoonuno»wealth« andrestoring^* 
those it has lost, as between the actualleoiifeKingoflaiho^ 
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nefit, and the mere repelling of an hijary. It was but of a 
piece, indeed, that a ceremony conducted in defia&ee of 
humanity, should be founded in contempt of Justice; add 
it was natural enough that they should gain by oppression, 
what they were to enjoy by insult. 

If we consider Paulus iEmilius, after his conquest of Ma- 
cedonia, malcing his publicli entry into Rome, attended by 
the unfortunate Perseus and his infant family ; and at the 
same time reflect upon our Blaclc Prince, when he passed 
through London with his royal captive, after the glorious 
battle of Poictiers ; we cannot fail of haying the pfoper 
sentiments of a Roman^triumph. What generous mind who 
saw the Roman consul in all the giddy exultation of unfeel- 
ing pride, but would rather, (as to that single circum- 
stance) haye been the degraded Perseus, than the trium- 
phant iEmilins ? There is something indeed in distress that 
reflects a sort of merit upon every object which is so situ- 
ated, and turns off our attention from those blemishes^hat 
stain even the most vicious characters. Accordingly, in the 
instance of which 1 am speaking, the perfidious monarch 
was overlooked in the suffering Perseus ; and a spectacle so 
a^cting checked the joy of conquest even in a Roman 
breast. For Plutarch assures us, when that worthless, but 
unhappy, prince was observed, together with his two sons 
and a daughter, marching amidst the train of prisoners, na- 
ture was too hard for custom, and many of the spectators 
melted into a flood of tears. But with what a generous 
, tenderness did the British hero conduct himself upon an 
occasion of the same kind ? He employed all the artful 
address of the most refined humanity, to conceal from this 
unhappy prisoner every thing that could remind him of 
his disgrace ; and the whole pomp that was displayed 
upon this occasion, appeared singly as intended to light- 
en the weight of his misfortunes, and to do honour to t^e 
▼anquished monarch. 
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You will remember, Palamedes, I am oi^f MuMeriog 
the Romans in a political view, and speaking of them 
merely in their natienal ehaneter. As to individnalf, 
you know, I pay the highest yeneration to many that rote 
up amongst them. It vronM not, indeed, be just to io* 
Yotre particulars in general reflections of any kind : and 
I cannot but aeknoiHedge, ere I clese my letter, that 
though, in the article I hare been mentioning, the Ro- 
mans certainly acted a most unworthy part towards their 
pobHck enemies, yet they seem to hare maintained the 
most exalted notions of conduct with respect to their 
private ones. That noble (and may I not add, that 
Christian) sentiment of JuTeoal, 
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Semper etinfimi at aoimi exiguiqiae Toliipta% 

was net merely the refined precept of their more i»pro?ed 
philosophers, bat a general and pc^mlar maxim among 
tbem : and that generous sentiment so much and so de- 
servedly admired in the Reman orator ; Non pgtnitet m§ 
nwrtaiUe immikiHMs, sem^fHemas omicttiM, habere^ was, at 
appears from Liry, so uoiTersally received as to become 
even a proverbial expressioB. Thus Sallust likewise, I 
xemember, speaking of the vurtues of the aneieBt RomaM, 
BientM>n6 II as their prioeipal characterktick, dat, vipom 
all occasions, tbey ^kswed a disposition rather to forgive 
than rerenge an Injury. But the false notions they had 
embraced coneeming the glory of their etuotry, taught 
them to subdue every aiection of humanity, and exti»- 
guish, every dictate of justice which opposed that da- 
nbvetive principle. It. was this spirit, however, in retura^ 
jod by a very just consequence, that proved at length the 
veant eCtheir* totil d«itnictioB* JRureweil. I am» te* 
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LETTER IV. 

TO raiLOTll. 

July 4, 1743. 
Whilst jou are probably enjoying blue skies and cool- 
ing grots, I am shivering here in the midst of summer.— 
The moUes sub arbare somni, the spehmcae vivique locus, 
are pleasures which we in England can seldom taste but 
in description. For in a climate, where the warmest season 
is frequently little better than a milder sort of winter, the 
sun is much too welcome a guest to be avoided. If ever 
we have occasion to complain of him, it must be for his 
absence : at least I have seldom found his visits trouble- 
some. You see I am still the same cold mortal as when 
you left me. But whatever warmth I may want in my 
constitution, I want noma in my affections ; and yon have 
not a friend who is more ardently yours than I pretend to 
be. You have indeed such a right to my heart from mere 
gratitude, that I almost wish I owed you less upon that 
account, that I might give it you upon a more disinterest- 
ed principle. However, if there is any part of it which 
you cannot demand in Justice, be assured you have it by 
affection ; so that, on one or other of these titles, you maj 
always depend upon me as wholly yours. Can it be ne* 
cessary, after this, to add, that I received your letter 
with singular satisfaction, as it brought me an account of 
your welfare, and of the agreeable manner in which you 
pass your time ? If there be any room to wish you an 
Increase of pleasure, it is, perhaps, that the three virgins 
you mention, were a few degrees handsoftier and younger* 
But I would not desire their charms should be heightened* 
were I not sure they will never lessen your repose; for 
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knowing yoar stoicism, as I do, I dare trast your ease with 
anj thing less than a goddess : and those females, I per- 
ceiye, are so far rempyed from the order of diyinities, 
that they seem to require a considerable advance before 
I could even allow them to be so much as women. 

It was mcantioned to me, the other day, that there is 
some probability we may see you in England by the win- 
ter. When I consider only my private satisfaction, I 
heard this with a very sensible pleasure. But as I have 
long learned to submit my own interests to yours, I could 
not but regret there was a likelihood of your being so soon 
called off from one of the most advantageous opportuni- 
ties of improvement that can attend a sensible mind. An 
ingenious Italian author, of your acquaintance, compares 
a judicious traveller to a river, which increases its stream 
the farther it flows from its source ; or to certain springs, 
which, running through rich veins of mineral, improve their 
qualities as they pass along. It were pity then you should 
be checked in so useful a progress, and diverted from a 
course, from whence you may derive so many noble ad- 
vantages. You have hitherto, I imagine, been able to do 
little more than lay in materials for your main design. — 
But six months now, would give you a truer notion of what 
is worthy of observation in the countries through which 
you pass, than twice that time when you were less ac- 
quainted with the languages. The truth is, till a man Is 
capable of conversing with ease among the natives of any 
country, he can never be able to form a just and adequate 
idea of their policy and manners. He who sits at a play 
without understanding the dialect, may indeed discover 
which of the actors are best dressed, and how well the 
scenes are painted or disposed ; but the characters and 
conduct of the drama must for ever remain a secret to 
him. Adieu. I am, &c. 
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LETTER V. 

If I had been a party in the conversation yon mention, I 
•hould have joined, I believe, with your friend, in sapport- 
ing those sentiments you seem to condemn. I will ven- 
ture, indeed, to acknowledge, that I have long been of 
opinion, the moderns pay too blind a deference to the an- 
cients ; and though I have the highest veneration for se- 
veral of their remains, yet I am inclined to think they 
have occasioned us the loss of some ezcelleut originals. 
They are the proper and best guides, I allow, to those 
who have not the force to break out into new paths. But 
whilst it is thought sufficient praise to be their foUowen* 
geniiis is checked in her flights, and many a &ir traet lies 
undiscovered in the boundless r^ions of imagination.— 
Thus, had Virgil trusted more to his native strength, the 
Somans, perhaps, might have seen an original Epick io 
their language. But Homer was considered by that ad- 
mired poet, as the sacred object of his first and prlocipal 
attention ; and he seemed to think it the noblest triumph 
of genius, to be adorned with the spoils of that glorious 
chief. 

You will tell me, perhaps, that even Homer himself was 
indebted to the ancients ; that the full streams he dispen- 
sed, did not flow from his own source, but were derived 
to him from an higher. This, I acknowledge, has been 
asserted ; but asserted without proof, and, f may venture 
to add, without probability. He seems to have stood 
alone and unsupported ; and to have stood, for that very 
reason, so much the nobler object of admiration. — Scarce, 
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jndeed, I imagine, would his works have receiyed that 
high regard which was paid to them from their earliest 
appearance, had they heen formed upon prior models rhad 
they shone only with reflected light. 

But will not this servile humour of subjecting the pow- 
ers of inyentioo to the guidance of the ancients, account, 
in some degree at least, for our meeting with so small a 
Dumber of authors who can claim the merit of being ori- 
ginals ? Is not this a kind of submission, that damps the 
fire, and weakens the yigour of the mind ? For the ancients 
seem to be considered by us a& so many guards to pre- 
vent the free excursions of Imagination, and set bounds to 
her flight. Whereas they ought rather to be looked upon 
(the few, I mean, who are themselves originals] as encou- 
ragements to a full and uncontrolled exertion of her facul- 
ties. But if here or there a poet has courage enough to 
trust to his own unassisted reach of thought, his example 
does not seem so much to incite others to make the same 
adventurous attempts, as to confirm them in the humble 
disposition of imitation. For if he succeeds, he immedi- 
ately becomes himself the occasion of a thousand models : 
if he does not, he is pointed out as a discouraging instance 
of the folly of renouncing those established leaders which 
antiquity has authorized. Thus invention is depressed^ 
and genius enslaved : the creative power of poetry is lost, 
and the ingenious, instead of exerting that productive 
faeulty, which alone can render them the just objects of 
admiration, are humbly contented with borrowing both 
the materials and the plans of their mimick stnictures. I 
am, &c. 
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LETTER VI. 

TO ORONTES. 

March 10, 17^. 

There is nothing, perhaps, wherein mankind are more 
frequently mistaken than in the Judgments which they pass 
en each other. The stronger lines, indeed, in erery man'i 
character, must always be marked too clearly and distinct- 
ly to deceive even the most careless observer ; and no 
one, I am persuaded, was ever esteemed in the general 
opinion of the world, as highly deficient in his moral or in- 
tellectual qualities, who did not Justly merit his reputa- 
tion. But I speak only of those more nice and delicate 
traits which distinguish the several degrees of probity and 
good sense, and ascertain the quantum (if I may so express 
it) of human merit. The powers of the soul are so often 
concealed by modesty, diflOdence, timidity, and a thousand 
other accidental affections ; and the nice complexion of 
her moral operations depends so entirely on those internal 
principles from whence they proceed ; that those who form 
their notions of others by casual and distant views, must 
unavoidably be led into very erroneous Judgments. Even 
Orontes, with all his candour and penetration, is not, I per- 
ceive, entirely secure from mistakes of this sort ; and the 
sentiments you expressed in your last letter concerning 
Vanis, are by no means agreeable to the truth of his cha- 
racter. 

It must be acknowledged, at the same time, that Va- 
rus is an exception to all general rules : neither his head 
nor bis heart are exactly to be discovered by those indexes 
whiqh are usually supposed to point directly to the genius 
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«nd temper of other men. Thns, with a memory that 
will scarce serve him for the common purposes of life, 
with an imagination eren more slow than his memory, 
and with an attention that could not cany him throagh 
the easiest proposition in Euclid ; he has a sound and ex- 
cellent onderstanding, joined to a refined and exquisite 
taste. But the rectitude of his sentiments seems to arise 
less from reflection than sensation ; rather from certain 
suitable feelings which the objects that present themselres 
to his consideration instantly occasion in his mind, than 
from the energy of any actire faculties which he is capable 
of exerting for that purpose. His conrersation Is unenter- 
taining : for though he talks a great deal, all that he ut- 
ters is delirered with labour and hesitation. Not that his 
ideas are really dark and confused ; but because he is 
neyer contented to convey them in the first words that 
occur. Like the orator mentioned by TuUy, metuens ne 
vUiomm coUigereU etiam verum sanguinem deperdebat, he 
expresses himself ill by always endeavouring to express 
himself better. His reading cannot so properly be said 
to have rendered him knowing, as not ignorant : it haJB 
rather enlarged, than filled his mind. 

His temper is as singular as his genius, and both equal- 
ly mistaken by those who only know him a little. If you 
were to judge of him by his general appearance, you 
would believe him incapable of all the more delicate sen- 
sations : nevertheless, under a rough and boisterous be* 
haviour, he conceals a heart full of tenderness and hu- 
manity. He has a sensibility of nature, indeed, beyond 
what I ever observed in any other man ; and I have of- 
ten seen him afiected by those little circumstances, which 
would make no impression on a mind of less exquisite 
feelings. This extreme sensibility in his temper influ- 
ej^ces his speculations as well as his actional and he hoy en 
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between rarieas bypolheses witbont settling open any, by 
giring importance to these minater diflkxilties which 
would not be strong «noa^ to suspend a more active and 
vigorous mind. In a word, Varus is in the -number of 
those whom it is impossible not to admire, or not to de- 
spise; and, at the same time that he is the esteem of aU 
his friends, he is the contempt of ail bis ao^aantance^— 
Adieu. I am, &c. 



LETTER VIL 

TO HOBTKNSirS. 

Your excellent brawn wanted no additional recommen- 
dation to make it more acceptable but that of your com- 
pany. However, though I cannot share it with my friend, 
I devote it to his memory, and madce daily offerings of it 
to a certain divinity, whose temples, though now well- 
nigh deserted, were once held in the highest veneration ; 
she is mentioned by ancient anthers under the name and 
title of Diva Amicitia. To her I bring the victim you 
have furnished me with, in all the pomp of Roman rites. 
Wreathed with the sacred vittOf and crowned with the 
branch of rosemary, I place it on an altar of well-polished 
mahogany, where I pour libations over it of acid wine, 
and sprinkle it with flour of mustard. I deal out certain 
portions to those who assist at this social ceremony, re- 
minding them, with an hoc age, of the important business 
upon which they are assembled ; and conclude the festi- 
val with this votive couplet : 

Close as ibis brawn the cireliQg fiiiet Undt, 
May fnenddup^s laered bands imiteour minds ! 

Farewell. I am, &c. 
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LETTER VIII. 

f 

TO OLTTAXOKK. 

July 2, 1T36- 
You must haye been greatly distressed, indeed, Clytan- 
^r, when yon thongfat of calling me in as yoor auxili- 
ary, in tiie debate you mention. Or was it not rather a 
motive of generosity which sn^ested that design ? and 
you were willing, perhaps, I should share the glory of a 
victory which you had already secured. Whatever yinir 
intention was, mxru is always to comply with yoor request ; 
and I very readily enter the lists, when I am at ooce 1 1 
combat in the cause of truth and on the side of my 
friend. 

It is not necessary, I think, in order to establish the 
credibility of a particular Providence, to deduce it (as 
your objector, I find, seems to require] from known and 
undisputed facts. I should be exceedingly cautious in 
pointing out any supposed instances of that kind ; as those 
who are fond of indulging themseWes in determining the 
precise cases wherein they imagine the immediate inter- 
position of the DiWnity is discoverable, often run Into the 
weakest and most injurious superstitions. It is Impossi- 
ble, indeed, unless we were capable of looking through 
the whole chain of things, and of yiewing each effect in 
its remote connexions and final issues, to pronounce of 
any contk^ency, that it is absolutely and in its ultimate 
tendencies either good or bad. Thai can only be known 
by the great Author of nature, who comprehends the full 
extent of our total existence, and sees the influence 
which every particular circumstance will have in the gene- 
ral sum of our happiness. But though the peculiar points 
of divine interposition are thus necessarily, and from the 

•*> # 
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nataral imperfection of our discerning faculties, extremely 
dubious, yet it can by no means from thence be Justly 
inferred, that the doctrine of a particular Proyidence is 
either groundless or absurd : the general principle may be 
true, though the application of it to any given purpose be 
inrolved in very inextricable difficulties. 

The notion, that the material world is governed by ge« 
neral mechanical laws, has induced your friend to argue 
that " it is probable the Deity should act by the same 
** rule of conduct in the intellectual ; and leave moral 
** agents entirely to those consequences which necessarily 
•* result from the particular exercise of their original 
'* powers.'* But this hypothesis takes a question for 
granted, which requires much proof before it can be ad- 
mitted. The grand principle which preserves this system 
of the universe in all its. harmonious order, is gravity, 
or that property by which all the particles of matter 
mutually tend to each other. Now this is a power wblclv 
It is acknowledged, does not essentially reside in matter, 
but must be ultimately derived from the action of some 
immaterial cause. Why therefore may it not reasonably 
be supposed to be the effect of the divine agency, im- 
mediately and constantly operating for the preservation 
of this wonderful machine of nature ? Certain, at least. It 
is, that the explication which Sir Isaac Newton has 
endeavoured to give of this wondeHitl phenomencMQ, by 
means of his subtile ether, has not afforded universal satis- 
faction : and it is the opinion of a very great writer, who 
seems to have gone, far into inquiries of this abstruse kind, 
that the numberless effects of this power are inexplicable 
upon mechanical principles, or in any other way than by 
having recoui*se to a spiritual agent, who comiects, moves, 
and disposes all things according to such methods as best 
comport with his incomprehensible purposes. 



^otimecesflfuHHlanj and oppressed virtue lore deemed, 
t pereeife,in tfae*acemint of jonr friend, as powerftil in* 
stances to prove" that tlie Supreme SeingTemains an unin- 
terpdsing'Spectator of what is transacted upon this theatre 
of the^woTld. However, ere this argument can have a de« 
terminir^ weight, it most ^be proved (wliiiih yet, surely, 
nevertiftn he proved) that prosperous iniquity^faas all those 
advantages in reality which it may seem to have in i^ 
pearance ; 'and t^t those accidents Whidi are usually es- 
teemed as cahunittes, do, in truth, and in the Just scale of 
things, deserve to he distinguished by that appellation. 
It -IS a nohie ^raying of the philosopher cited by Seneca« 
that ** there cannot be a more unhappy man in the world 
**1*an he Who .'has never experienced adversity." There 
is nothing, perhaps, in which mankind are more apt to 
make felse calculations, than In the artic'le both of their 
own happiness and that of others ; as there are few, I be- 
lieve, who have lived any time in the world, but have 
found frequent occasions to say with the poor hunted stag 
in the fable, who was entangled by those horns he had 
but just before been admiring : 

O me infelioem I qui nimc demum iuteUigo 

Utilla mihi profuaint quae despexenim, 

£t quae laudaram, quantum Inctus habuerint I Piaed* 

If we look back upon the sentiments of past ages, we 
shall find the opinion for which i am •contending has pre* 
vailed from the remotest account^' time. It must un- 
doubtedly have entered the world as early as religion her- 
self; since all institutions of that kind must necessarily be 
founded upon the supposition of a particular Providence. 
It appears, indeed, to have been the favourite doctrine 
of some of the most distii^uished names in antiquity. — 
- Xenophon tells tts, when Cyrus led out his army against 
the Assyrians, the word which he gave to his soldiers was, 
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ZETS STMMAXOS KAi HTEMnM, '' Jupiter the defender 
** and conductor :" and he represents that prince as at- < 
tribating success, even in the sports of the field, to 
Divine Proyidence. Thus, likewise, Timoleon, as the 
author of his life assures us, believed every action of 
mankind to be under the immediate influence of the gods : 
and Livy remarks of the first Scipio Africanus, that he 
never undertook any important alBair, either of private or 
publick concern, without going to the Capitol in order to 
implore the assistance of Jupiter. Balbus, the stoick, in 
the dialogue on the nature of the gods, expressly de- 
clares for a particular providence : and Cicero himself, 
in one of his orations, imputes that superiour glory which 
attended the Roman nation, singly to this animating per- 
suasion. But none of the ancients seem to have had a 
stronger impression of this truth upon their minds, than 
the immortal Homer. Every page in the works of that 
divine poet will furnish proofs of this observation. I can- 
not, however, forbear mentioning one or two remarkable 
instances, which Just now occur to me. When the Gre- 
cian chiefs cast lots which of them should accept the . 
challenge of Hector, the poet describes the army as lifting 
up their eyes and hands to heaven, and imploring the 
gods that they would direct the lot to fall on one of their 
most distinguished heroes : 

ihSi rts UTTtoTUY, lim us ovgetyoy it/^* 

H dunw HtM-fKincL affuhvj^j^vauo lAwutns* 

* The people pray with lifted eyes and hands, 
And vows like those ascend from all the bands : 
Gnuit, thou. Almighty, in whose hand is fkte, 
A worthy champion for the Grecian state : 
This task let Ajax or Tj'dides prove, 
Or he, the king of kings, beK>?M of Jove. Pope, 
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So likewise Antenor proposes to the Trojans the resti- 
tution of Helen, as baying no hopes, he tells them, that 
any thing would succeed 'with them after they had broken 
the faith of treaties: 

And indeed Homer hardly ever makes his heroes succeed 
(as his excellent translator justly observes) unless they 
have first offered a prayer to heaven. *• He is perpetu- 
"ally," says Mr. Pope, "acknowledging the hand of God 
*Mn all events, and ascribing to that alone allthevic- 
** tories, triumphs, rewards, or punishments of men. The 
**' grand moral laid down at the entrance of his poem, Asot 
*^ J* mxjuvro 0ou?jiy The will of GodnasfalfiXUd, runs through 
*' his whole work, and is, with a most remarkable care 
*' and conduct, put into the mouths of his greatest and 
** wisest persons on eveiy occasion.*' 

Upon the whole, Clytander, we may safely assert, that 
the belief of a particular providence is founded upon snch 
probable- reasons as may well justify oar assent. It would 
searce, therefore, be wise io renounce an 4p^ion, whicb 
siffords so firm a support to the -soul in those seasoos 
wherein she stands most ln.^eeid of lassistance, merely be« 
cause it is not.possiMe, in questions of this kifld, to solve 
every difficalty which attends them. If it be highly cpn« 
sonant to the general notions Of 'tiie benevolence of the 
Deity (as highly consonant it surely is) that he should 
not leave so impotent a creature as man to the single 
guidance of his own precarious faculties; who would 
abandon a belief so full of the most enlivening consola- 

* The ties of faith, the sworn allianee broke, 
t)ur impkHis hattles the just gods proTokie. T^pCm 
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tion, in eorapliance with thosQ metaphysical reasoniDgfi 
which are usually calculated rather to silence, than to 
satisfy, an humble enquirer after truth ? Who indeed 
would wish to be conyinced, that he stands unguarded by 
that heayenly shield, which can protect him against all 
the assaults of an injurious and malerolent world ? The 
truth is, the belief of a particular proridence is the most 
animating persuasion that the mind of man can embrace ; 
it gives strength to our hopes, and firmness to our resolu- 
tions ; it subdues the insolence of prosperity, and draws 
out the sting of affliction. In a word, it is like the gol- 
den branch to which VirgiPs hero was directed, and af- 
fords the only secure passport through the Fegions of 
Cbrkness and sorrow. I am, &c. 



LETTER IX. 

TO TIMOCLIA. 

July 29, 1748. 
It is with wonderful satisfaction I find you are grown 
such an adept in the occult arts, and that you take a lau- 
dable pleasure in the ancient and ingenious study of mak- 
ing and solying riddles. It is a science, undoubtedly, of 
most necessary acquirement, and deserves to make a part' 
in the education of both sexes. Those of yours may by 
this means very innocently indulge their usual curiosity 
of discorering and disclosing'a secret ; whilst such amongst 
ours who hare a turn for deep speculations, and are fon4 
of puzzling themselves and others, may exercise their fa- 
culties this way with much private satisfaction, and with- 
out the least disturbance to the publick. It is an art, in- 
deed, which I would recommend to the encouragement of 
both the uniyersitiesi as it affords the easiest and shortest 
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method of coiiveyii^ some of the most u«efcil principles 
•f logick, and might therefore be introduced as a yery pro- 
per substitute in the room of those dry systems, which 
are at present in vogue in those places of education. For, 
as it consists in discovering truth under borrowed appear^ 
ances, it might prove of wonderful advantage in every 
branch of learning, by habituating the mind to separate 
all foreign ideas, and consequently preserving it from that 
grand source of errour, the being deceived by false con- 
nexJQfts. In short, Timoclea, this your favourite science 
contains the sum of all human policy ; and as there is no 
passing through the world without sometimes mixing with 
fools and knaves; who would not choose to be master 
of the enigmatical art, in order, on proper occasions, to 
be able to lead aside craft and impertinence from their 
aim, by the convenient artifice of a prudent disguise ? It 
was the maxim of a very wise prince, that '*he who 
'* knows not how to dissemble, knows not how to reign ;*' 
and I desire you would receive it as mine, that ** he wh« 
'* knows not how to riddle, knows not how to live.** 

But besides the general usefulness of this art, it will 
have a further recommendation to all true admirers of 
antiquity, as being practised by the most considerable 
personages of early times. It is almost three thousand 
years ago since Samson proposed his famous riddle so well 
known ; though the advocates for ancient learning must 
forgive <ne, if in this article I attribute the superiority to 
the moderns : for if we may judge of the skill of the for- 
mer in this profound art, by that remarkable specimen of 
It, the geniuses of those early ages were by no means 
equal to those which our times have produced. But, as a 
friend of mine has lately finished, and intends very shortly 
to publish, a most curious work in folio, wberein he has 
fully proved that important point, I will not anticipate 
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the pleasure ynu will receire by perosiog. his ingenioul 
performance. In the mean while let it be remembered 
to the immortal glory of this art, that the wisest man, as 
well as the greatest prinee that ever liyed» is said to hare 
amused himself and a neighbouring roonardi in trying the 
atrength of each other's talents in this way ; seyeral rki^ 
dies, it seems, haying passed between Solomon and Hiram, 
upon condition that he who failed in the solution should 
incur a certain penalty. It is recorded, lihewise, of the 
great father of poetry, even the divine Hemer himself^ 
that he had a taste of this sort; and we are told, by a 
Greek'writer of his life, that he died with vexation for not 
being able to discover a riddle, which was proposed to 
him by some fisherman at a certain island called lb. 

I am inclined to think, indeed, that the ancients in ge> 
neral were such admirers of this art, as to inscribe riddles 
upon their tombstones, and that, not satisfied with puz- 
zling the world in their life time, they bequeathed enig- 
matical legacies to the publick after their decease. My 
conjecture is founded upon an ancient inscription, which I 
will venture to quote to you, though it is in Latin, as your 
friend and neighbour the antiquarian will, I am persuaded, 
be very glad of obliging you with a dissertation upon it. 
Be pleased then to ask him, whether he does not thiuk 
that the following inscription favoui*s my sentiments : 

VIATORES. 0PT1MI. 

HIS. KVGIS. GRYPUIS. AMBAGIBVSQ,VE. 

MEIS. CONDONARE. POSCIMUS. 

However this may be, it is certain that it was one of the 
great entertainments of the pastoral life, and therefore, if 
for no other reason, highly deserving the attention of our 
modern Arcadians. You remember, I dare say, thi riddle 
which the shepherd Dametas proposes to Maenalcas, in 
Dryden's Virgil ; 
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•Styiteet 4k food of KeaT^H wludi dl 
To three short dli on earth oar sight reatnim ; 
Tell that, and rise a Phoebus fiic thy pain. 

!riu8 enigoia, which has ^Kercised the guesses of many k 
learned critick, remains yet unexplained ; which I mention 
JBot only as an instance of the wonderfol penetration which 
is necessary to render a man a coi^iete adept in this moft 
Aoble science, but as an incitement to yon to employ your* 
skill in attempting the solution. And now, Timodea,- what 
will your grave friend say, who reproached you, it seems, 
Jmt your riddyUng^ genius, when he shall find you are thus 
able to defendyour laFourtte study by the lofty examples 
^jLings, comoieBtators, and poets ? I am, &c. 



LETTER X. 

TO PHIDIPPUI. 

Ha&dlv, I imagine, were you in earnest, when you re- 
quired my thoughts upon friendship : for to give you the 
truest idea of that generous intercourse, may I not justly 
.-refer you back to the sentiments of your own heart ? 
I am sure, at least, I hare learned to improve my own 
notions of that refined affection, by those instances which 
4 have observed In yourself; as it is from theUce I have 
ireceived the clearest conviction, that it derives all its 
'Strength «nd stability from virtue and good sense. 

There is not, perhaps, a quality more nnconsmon in the 
^world, than that which is necessary to form a man for this 
rrefined commerce : for however sociableness may^be es- 
teemed a Just characteristick of our socles, friendliness^ I 
4tm persuaded, will scarce be found to enter into its general 
-definition. The qualifications requisite to support and 

conduct friendship in all its strength and extent, do not 

3 
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seem to be snfiicientlj dffliised among the human raee, ttf 
render them the distinguishing marks of mankind; unlesf 
generosity and good sense should be allowed (what they 
never can be allowed) universally to prevail. On the con^ 
trary, how few are in possession of those most amiable of 
endowments ? How few are capable of that noble eleva- 
tion of mind, which raises a man above those little jeakNH 
sies and rivalships that ishoot up in the paths of ooramoft 
amities ? 

We should not, indeed, so often hear eomplaints of the 
inconstancy and falseness of friends, if the world in gene- 
ral were more cautious than they usually are, in forming 
connexions of this kind. Bnt the misfortnne is, onr friend- 
ships are apt to be ioo forward^ and thus either fall off in 
the blossom, or never arrive at Just maturity. It is an 
excellent piece of advice, therefore, that the poet MartiU 
gives upon this occasion : 

Ta tjintain impiee, qui norout pantiir. 
An pOttiC fieri vetus sodalis. 

Were I to make trial of any person's qualifications for 
an union of so much delicacy, there is no part of his coi>' 
duct I would sooner single out, than to observe him in his 
resentments. And this not upon the maxim frequently 
advanced, ** that the best friends make the bitterest ene- 
"mies;** but, on the contrary, because I am persuaded 
that he who is capable of being a bitter eneniy, can never 
possess the necessary virtues that constitute a true friend. 
For must he not want generosity (that most essential prin- 
ciple of an amicable combination) who can be so mean as 
to indulge a spirit of stttUd revenge, and coolly triumph 
in the oppression of an adversary ? Accordingly there is 
no circumstance in the character of the excellent Agrico- 
la, that gives me a higher notion of the true heroism of his 
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Kiuftd, ilmo what the historiln of his life mentions coik 
oeroing his condnct in this particolar instance. Ex Iror 
iunHa (says Tacitns]if»iAi2 tupererat : secretum tt silenti' 
snt ejus nofi tkneres. His elevated spirit was too great to 
safier his resentment to snrriye the occasion of it ; and 
those who proToked his indignation had nothing to appre- 
hend from the secret and silent workings of unextinguished 
midiee. But the practice, it must be owned, (perhaps I 
might have said the principle too) of the world runs 
stroBglj on the side of the contrary disposition ; and thus, 
in opposition to that generous sentiment of your admired 
orator, which I hare so often heard you quote with ap- 
plause, our fri^idships are mortal, whilst it is our enmities 
only that never die. 

But though judgment must collect the materials of 
this^joodly stfiicture, it is affection that-gives the cement; 
aad passion as well as reason should concur in forming a 
firm and lasting coalition. Hence, perhaps, it is, that 
Bot only the most pewerliil, but the most lasting ft iend- 
ships ai*e usually the produce of the early season of our 
fives, when we are most susceptible of the warm and af- 
fectionate impressions. The connexions into which we 
enter in any after period, decrease in strength, as our pas- 
sions abate in heat; and there is not, I believe, a single 
instance of a vigorous friendship that ever struck root in 
a bosom chilled by years. How irretrievable then is the 
loss of those best and direst acquisitions of our youth ? 
Seneca, taking notice of Augustus Caesar*s lamenting, 
npon a certain occasion, the death of Maecenas and 
Agrippa, observes, that he who could instantly repair 
the destruction of whole fleets and armies, and bid Rome, 
after a general conflagration, rise out of her ashes even 
with more lustre than before ; was yet unable, during a 
whole life; to fillup those bstiog vacancies in his frie^di 
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ship: a reflection which Hminis me 4>f reae wiag mj soli^ 
citations, that yon would be more cantioos in basarding % 
Hfe which I have so many reasons tp lote and honoiur.— 
For whenever an accident of the same kind shall separate^ 
(and what other accident can separate) the happy, nniont 
which has so long subsisted between us, where shall I re-r 
trleve so severe a loss ? I am utterly indisposed to enter 
into new habitudes, and extend the little circle of my 
iriendships, happy if I may but preserve it firm and unr^ 
broken to the closing moment of my lUe 1 Adieu* I Wh^*, 



LETTER Xr. 

TO HiOBTZ5Srt70. 

AagDrt 12, I7«r ' 
If any thing could tempt me to read the Latin po^^oi 
you mention, it would be your reconomendation. Bnt 
shall I venture to own, that I have no taste for OEiodeni 
compositions of that kind? There is one prejudice which 
always remains with me against them, and which I havef 
never yet found cause to renounce : no tiiie gemus, I am 
persuaded, would submit to write any considerable poena 
in a dead language. A poet, who glows with the gems-t 
ine fire of a warm and lively imagination, will find the 
copiousness of his own native English scarce sufficient t» 
convey his ideas in all their strength and energy. The 
most comprehensive language sinks under the weight of 
great conceptions ; and a pregnant imagination disdains 
to stint the natural growth of her thoughts to the con- 
fined standard of classical expression. An ordinary ge- 
nius, indeed, may be humbly contented to pursue words 
through indexes and dictionaries, and tamely borrow 
phrases firom Horace and VirgUi bnt could theeletate^ 
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IhTention of Milton, or the brilliant sense of Pope, have* 
higioriousfy submitted to lower the force and majesty of 
the most esalted and^HierroDs sentiments, to the scanty 
measnre of the Roman dialect? For copiousness is by 
no means in the number of those advantages which at<«' 
tend the Latin language ,* as many of the ancients have 
both confessed and lamented. Thns Lucretius and Se- 
neca complain of its deficiency with respect to subjects of 
philosophy ; as Pliny theyoungerowns he found it incaj^* - 
ble of furnishing him with proper terms, in compositions 
of wit and humour. But if the Romans themselyes found> 
their language thus penurious, in its entire and most ample 
supplies ; how. much more contracted must it be to us,, 
who are only in possession of its broken and scattered 
remains? 

• To say truth, I hare observed, in most of the modern 
Latin poems which thate accidentally run oyer, a re- 
markable barrenness of sentiment, and have generally 
found the poet degraded into the parodist. It is usually 
the little dealers on Parnassus, who have not a sufficient 
stock of genius to launch out into a more enlarged com- 
merce with the Muses, that hawk about these classical 
gleanings. The style ef these performances always puts 
me in mind of Harlequin's snuiT, which he collected by 
borrowing a pinch out of every man's box he could meet, 
and then retailed it to his customers under the pompous 
title of tahac de miUeJleurs, Half a line from Virgil or 
Lucretius, pieced out with a bit from Horace or Juvenal, 
is generally the motley mixture which enters into com- 
positions of this sort. One may apply to these jack-daw 
poets, with their stolen feathers, yihsit Martial says to a 
contemporary pk^iarist : 

Stilt contra, didtque tita tua i>e^na : far cs. 

3 * 
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This kind df thefts indetid, every man HHUt neeessarUf 
commit, who sets up fbr a poet in a dead lat^age.--^ 
For, to express himself with propridy, he inii8i«>t oolj 
be sure that every single word which he uses is aatho* 
rized by the best wfilers, btit he must net eren venture 
to throw them out of that particular combination ia^ 
which he finds them connected: otherwise he may nuK 
into the most barbarous soleeisms. To explahn my ibmuik 
ing by an instance from modem language : the Frefteh 
words arene and rive, are both to be met with in Iheir 
approved authors; and yet if a foreigner/imaequaitKled 
with the niceties of that language, should take the UbeHy* 
of bringing those two words together, as in the fbUoWtt^ 
verse. 

Stir la lire da 4eateaina«uit de Vueat ; 

he would be exposed to the ridicule, not only of the cfi« 
ticks, but of the most ordinary mechanick in Paris. For 
the idiom of the French tongue will not admit of the ex« 
pression sur la rive du JUuve, but requires the phrase iur 
le bord de la riviere ; as they never say emasser de Varent^ 
but du sable. The same observation may be exteiMled to> 
all languages, whether living or dead^ But as no reason- 
ings from analogy can be of the least force in deterorining 
the idiomatiek proprieties of any language whatsoever ; a 
modem Latin poet has no other method of being sure of 
avoiding absurdities of this kind, than to take whole 
phrases as he finds them formed to his bands. Thus, in^ 
stead of accommodating his expression to bis sentimeaty 
(if any he should have) he must necessarily bend his sen- 
timent to his expression, as he is not at liberty to strike^ 
out into that boldness of style, and those unexpected 
combinations of words, which give siich grace and energy* 
to the thoughts of every true genius. True genius, in- . 
deed, is as much discovered by style, as by any other 
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dUstiactioinaod^rery^iiiiaettt Witer,.wUliMt indulgu^ 
waj oawarraDted Utemse^, haa & laiigHag« whicfa^he derires 
from luiDselff and wbieti ig pe^nliarlj and literallj liis 

OWB. ^ 

I W9uld reoonuMAd^' Uietelbfe^ to theie empty edioes 
of the ^aoeieiits, whicb ewe their veke to the rains 4>f 
Bomei the advice of an old philosopher to aa affected orar^ 
tori^* hi»tt]iits : .Fivemoribwpr9eUrUi$^ said he, ioquer€ 
ver^pimesent'Sbut^. Let these poets form their oonduct^ 
if thejF pleasOf by the mamiers of the ancients; but if 
they would prove their genius, it must be by the Ian* 
guf^e of the moderns. I would not, howeyer, hare yoa 
imagine, tliat I exclude all merit from a qualificatioa of 
this kind. To be skilled in the mechanism of Latin Terse, 
is a talent, I confess, extremely worthy of a pedagogne; 
as it is an exercise of singular adrantage to his pupils,— 
4dieu. I am, &c. 

LETTERXIL 

TO AMA8IA. 

July 8, 1744. 
If good manners ^ill not justify my long silence, policy 
at least will : and you must confess, there is some pru- 
dence in not owning a debt one is incapable of paying. 
I haye the mortification, indeed, to find myself engaged in 
a commerce, which I haye not a sufficient fund to sup- 
port, though I must add, at the same time, if you expect 
an equal return of entertainment for that which your let- 
ters afford, I know not where you will find a correspon- 
dent. You will scarcely at least look for him in the de- 
sart, or hope for any thing yery liyely from a man who is 
obliged to seek his companions among the dead. Ton 
who dwell in aland flowing with mirth and good humour, 
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neet with manja gallant oocmrenoewortlijr of recdr^l 
Imt what can a Tillage produce, which is more foikioai 
for repose than for action, and is so much behind the 
manners of ^e present age, as scarce to haye got out of 
the simplicity of the first? The utmost of onr hnmoar 
rises no higher than ponch ; and all that we know of as- 
semblies, is once a year roond our May-pole. Thus un- 
qualified, as I am, to contribute ioywr amusement, I am 
as much at a loss to supply my own ; and am obliged to 
haye recourse to a thousand stratagems to help me off 
with those lingering hours, which run so swiftly, it seems, 
by you. As one cannot always, you know, be playing at 
push-pin, I sometimes employ myself with a less philoso- 
phical diyersion; and either pursue butterflies, or hunt 
rhymes, as the weather and the seasons permit. This 
morning not preying yery fayourableto my sports of the 
field, I contented myself with those under ooyert ; and- 
as I am not at present supplied with any thii^ better for 
your entertainment, will you suffer me to set before yon 
come of my game ? 

ATALfi. 

£re Satum^s wns were yet dl^gta^ 
And heathen gods were all tiie tMte, 
Full of^ (we read) *twas Jove's hig^ will 
To take the air on Ida's hill. 
It diane'd, as (mee, with serious ken, 
He riewM from thence the ways of men. 
He saw (and pity touchM his breast) 
The world hy three foul fiends possesc 
Pale Discord there, and Folly vain, 
Widi haggard Vice, upheld their reign. 
Then forth he seaat his summons high. 
And ealVd a senate of the sky. 
Round as the winged orders prest, 
Jove thus his sacred mind expressed t 
** Say, which of all this dnnkig train 
" Will Virtne's conflict lurd sustain ? 
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*' While nol a gi4 sHpporto her rii^" 

He pftus*d»— when, fimn amkbt tlie Aj, 

"Wit, Innocence, and Harmony, 

ynttk one rniited zeal ante, • 

The triple t3«anti to ofipoie* 

That iutaiit from the realmt of daf , 

"With generous speed they took their way ; 

To Britaui*si8le direct their ear, 

And eaausM whli the ev^nhi^ fliir*- 

Beside the voad a maiMiaB stood. 
Defended fay a drcling wood« 
ICther, disgois^, their stieps they bend 
In hopes, pcffcfaaDoe, to find a fitodi 
Nor Tain their hope; for leonds sagr 
Vorth ne*er fitom thenee was tumid away. 
They urge the traTlkr's common chaneej 
And evVy piteous pwawiwioe* 
The artftil tale that ;»%iMdlei0i^ 
Admsttanee easy soon obtained. 

The dame who own^d, adam*d the plaee ; 
Tliree hlooroing duighters added ginoer. 
The first, with gentlest mannen blest, 
And temper sweet, each heart possest ; 
Who viewM her, catchM the tender flame ; 
And soft Amasia was her name* 
In sprightly sense and polishM nr. 
What maid with Mira might conqiave? ^ 
While Lucia's eyes jnd Xada^s lyn^ 
Bid unresisted love insfnie. 

Imagine now dK taUedav, 
And mirth in evVy face appear : 
The song, the tale, the jest went TDiin^ 
llie riddle daric, die trick proftand. 

The hosu and goests at length letir'd 
When fPtt thus spake her sister-train ; 
<* Faith, friends, ourenand ishuf vain-' 
^ <)idek let OS measiue back the sky ; 
*' These nj^phs alone may well simply 
** fyitylnnocetHtt and Searmony.'* 

You see to what expedient solitude has reduced m€» 
wbeD 1^ am thus fi)roed to string rhymesi^ as hoj» do 
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eggs, jn order to while away my idle boun. Bat a gaji^ 
scene is, 1 trust, approaching, and the day will shortly, I 
hope, arrive, when I shall only complain that it steals away 
too fast. • It is not from any improvement in the objects 
which surrouid me, that I expect this wondrous change ; 
nor yet that a longer familiarity will render them more 
agreeable. It is from a promise I received that Amasia 
will visit the hermit in his cell, and disperse the gloom of 
a solitaire by the cheerfulness of her conversation. What 
inducements shall I mention to prevail with you to hasten 
that day ? Shall ^tell you that I have a bower over-arched 
with jessamine ? that I have an oak which is the favourite 
haunt of a dryad ? that I have a plantation which flourishes 
with all the verdure of May, in the midst of all the cold 
of December ? Or, may I not hope that I have something 
still more prevailing with you than all these, as I can with 
truth assure you, Uiat I have a heart which is faithfully 
yours, &c. 



LETTER XIIL 

TO PHILOTKS. 

Among all the advantages which attend friendship, 
there is not one ^lore valuable than the liberty it admits 
in laying open the various affections of one's mind, with- 
-out reserve or disguise. There is something in disclosing 
to a friend the occasional emotions of one's heart, that 
wonderfully co|itributes to sooth and allay its perturba- 
tions, in all its most pensive or anxious moments. Nature, 
indeed, seems to have cast us with a general disposition to 
communication : though at the same time it must be ac« 
knowledged, there are few to whom one may safely be 
etoununicative. Have. I opt reason, then, to esteem it 
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m one of the most desiraMe circuiiBtaiioes of my life, 
that I dare, without scrapie or danger, think aloud to 
Philotes ? It is merely to exercise that happy privilege, I 
now take up my pen ; and you must expect nothing in 
this letter but the picture of my heart in one of its sple- 
netick hours. There are certain seasons, perhaps, in 
every man*s life, when he is dissatisfied with himself and 
eyery thing around him, without being able to give a sub- 
stantial reason for being so. At least I am unwilling to 
think that this dark cloud, which at present hangs over jny 
mind, is peculiar to my constitution, and never gathers in 
any breast but my own. It is much more, however, my 
<K)ncern to dissipate this vapour in myself, than to discov* 
er that it sometimes arises in others : as there is no dis«* 
position a man would rather endeavour to cherish, than a 
constant aptitude of being pleased. But my practice will 
not always credit my philosophy; and I find it much 
easier to point out my distemper than to remove it. Af- 
ter aU, is it not a mortifying consideration, that the 
powers of reason should be less prevalent than those of 
matter; and that a page of Seneca cannot raise the spirits, 
when a pint of claret will ? It might, methinks, somewhat 
abate the insolence of human pride to consider, that it is 
but increasing or diminishing the velocity of certain fluids 
in the animal machine, to elate the soul with the gayest 
hopes, or sink her into the deepest despair ; to depress 
the hero into a coward, or advance the coward into a hero. 
It is to some such mechanical cause I am inclined to 
attribute the present gloominess of my mind : at the 
same time I will confess, there is something in that very 
consideration which gives strength to the fit, and renders 
it so much the more diflScult to throw off. For, tell me, 
ts it not a discouraging reflection to find one*s self servile 
(as Shakespeare expresses it) to evtry sJcyey infiueMt, and 
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the sport df«r«ry pattiymtoBi ? to ove the ease oixm^ 
mind not only to the disposition of one's own body, bnt 
almost to that ef erery other which snrnmnds us ? i^dieu. 
I an, &c. 



LETTER XIV. 

TO ORONTC8. 

The passage yon quote is entirely in my sentiment^.* 
I agree both with that celebrated author and yourself, 
that our oratory is by no means in a state of perfection ; 
and, though it has much strength and solidity, that it 
may yet be rendered far more polished and afiecting.—- 
The growth, indeed, of eloquence, even in those coun- 
tries where she flourished most, has ever been exceeding- 
ly slow. Athens had been in possesion of all the other 
polite improvements, long before her pretensions to the 
persuasive arts were in any degree t;onsiderable ; as the 
earliest orator of note among the Romans did not appear 
sooner than about a century before TuUy. 

That great master of persuasion, taking notice of this 
remarkable circumstance, assigns it as an evidence of the 
superiour difficulty of his favourite art. Possibly there 
may be some truth in the observation : but whatever the 
cause be, the fact, I believe, is undeniable. Accordingly, 
elequence has by no means made equal advances in our 
own country, with her sister arts ; and though we have 
seen some excellent poets, arid a few good painters, risn 
op amongst us, yet I know not whether our nation can 
supply us with a single orator of deserved eminence. 
'One cannot but be surprised at this, when it is considered 
that we "have a profession set apart for the purposes of 
persuasion ; and which not only affords the most animat-: 
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'Ifig and interesttiig ti^icks of rfaetorick, tat wherein a 
talent of this kind would prore the likeliest, perhaps, of 
'an7 other to obtain those ambitioaii prizes which were 
tluNight to contribute so much to the successful profpress 
of ancient eloquence. 

Among the principal defects of our English orators, 
their general disregard of harmony has, 1 think, been the 
ieast observed. It would be injustice indeed to denj 
that we have some performances of this kind amongst 
us, tolerably musical ; biit it must be acknowledged, at 
the same time, that it is more the eiflfect of accident than 
design, and rather a proof of the power of our language, 
than of the art of our orators. 

Dr. Tillotson, who is frequently mentioned as baring 
carried this species of eloquence to its highest perfec- 
tion, seems to hare had no sort of notion of rhetorical 
numbers : and may 1 venture, Orontes, to add, without 
hazarding the imputation of an aflected singularity, that 
1 think no man had ever less pretensions to genuine ora- 
tory, than this celebrated preacher ? If any thing could 
raise a flame of eloquence in the breast of an orator, 
^ere is no occasion upon which, one should imagine, it 
would be more likely to break out, tiian in celebrating 
departed merit ; yet the two sermons which he preached 
upon the death of Mr. Gouge and Dr. Whichcote are as 
cold and languid performances as were ever, perhaps, 
produced upon such an animating subject. One cannot 
indeed but regret, that he who abounds with such noble 
and generous sentiments, should want the art of setting 
them off with all the advantage they deserve ; that the 
sublime in morals should not be attended with' a suitable 
elevation of language. The truth however Is, his words 
are frequently ill chosen, and almost always ill-{tlaced ; 

4 
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NothiBg, perbayi, thrawB our doqncMC at a greater 
distance 6oni that of tbt aneJetitB, than tUi gotUA 
•miigeiBeat ; u tbcoe fr«oderfiil cflbcta, wUch aoow 
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This art was first introduced among the GrM^t hf 
Thrasymachus, thoagh some of the admirers of Isofsratea 
attributed the invention to that orator. It does not 
appear to hare been obsenred by the Romans tiit near 
{be times of Tally, and eren thf^n it was by no means 
uniyersaNy receired. The ancient and less numerous 
manner of con^iositiofl, had still many admfirers, who 
were saefa enthusiasts to antiquity as to adopt her Very 
defects. A disposition of the same kind may, perhaps,* 
prevent its being received with us ; and while the arcl^ 
bishop shall maintain bis authority as an orator, it is not 
to be expected thatiaay great advancement will be made 
in this species of .elQ<]^iiee«^ : That strength of under- 
standing, likewise, and solidity of reason, which is so 
eminently our national charaetertstick, may add some- 
what to the difficulty of reconciling us. to a study of this 
kind ; tfs at first glance it may seem to lead an orator 
from his grand and principal aim, and tempt him to make 
a sacrifice' of sense to sound. It must be acknowledged, ' 
indeed, that in the times which succeeded the dissolution 
of the Roman repobiick, this art was so perverted from 
its true end, as to become the single study of their' ener» 
rated orators. Pliny, the younger, often complains of 
this contemptible afi^tation; and the polite author of 
that elegant dialogue which, with yery little probabilf ty, 
]fi attributed either to Tacitus or Quintilian, assures us,' 
it was the ridiculous boast of certain orators, in the time 
of the declension of genuine eloquence, that their ha- 
rangues were capable of being set to Bnisick, and sung^ 
upon the stage. But it must be remembered, that' the 
true end of this art I am recommending, is to aid, not to 
supersede reason ; that it is so far from being necessarily 
efieminate, that it not only adds grace but strength to the 
powers of persuasipn. For this purpose Tully and Quia« 



iMiA, tbM^ gMk iM^n of nQiiieroii9 c6i^(ipo6iiion, Yare 
\Mit amm ^ « %xM and intarial^le Hile, that It imisi 
MTcfi- tij^)^elurtito«jabct of labour ia the orator; that tha 
tanefhl flow of his periods must always iseem the casnal 
result of their disposition ; and that it is the highest 
offisnce agaunst the art, to weaken the expression, in order 
to give a more mnsiicai tone to the eadence. In short, 
that no onmeaHii]^ words are to be thrown in merely to 
fill up the requisite measure, but that they must still rise 
ill sense as thc^ tmproye in sound* I anii^ic* 
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to tLSOflA; 

August 11, 1738. 

TaotM fi is tRTt a few h<^rs sihe^ I parted froin my 

Cle^^ yet I hlite lilheady, you s^6, taken up my pen to 

IRrrite td hel'* Tdii must nbt Expect, however, in this, 6t 

iU any of n^ fuUiriB Mt^^, tbat I say fin6 tttihgs to you^ 

^iaok I only intignd to tell you true o6e&. My heart Is 

too AiH to be Regular, mA too siu^eire to be eereibohious. 

1 hare ehaiged the niann^f, not the style df my former 

^mv^rsatioii^ : and I write to yon, as 1 fikied to talk to 

-yon, without fofn^ ot att. Tfell me' ibeil, with the sam^a 

'dndlBseinrbl^ silio^ity, What elfeet this aliiseiice has upoh 

ydur hsoal eheerftiliie^ t as t Will iKmestly confess, oh n^ 

wWb pbri, that I atn tdo hit^resied to Wish a circumstance, 

BO little cimsistent with my owb repiM^ should be altog^ 

tiher reconcilqable to y6ors. I have attempted, howeyeh, 

to porsoe your didrlee, ahd ditert myself by the subject you 

teeoiDUModed to my thoughts : birt il is impl»)l8ibl&, I pe^* 

tieive, totuni off the ndnd at onee fr6m an object which 

It hai long dWiilt tfpcm with plbafiulrd* My heart, like a 

4# 
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poor bird which is hunted from her nest, is »tin retars* 
ing to the place of its aflfections, and after some vain ef- 
forts to fly off, settles again where all its cares and all It^ 
tenderness are centered. Adieu. 



LETTER XVL 

TO PHIL0TB8. 

August 20i 1739. 

1 TEAR I shall lose all my credit with yon as a gardenei% 
by this specimiMi which I venture to send you of the pro- 
duce of my walls. The snails, indeed, have had more 
than their share of my peaches and nectarines this season : 
but will you not smile when I tell you, that I deem it a 
sort of cruelty to suffer them to be destroyed ? I should 
scarce dare to acknowledge this weariless (as the gffQe* 
rality of the world, no doubt, would call it) had I not e9> 
perienced, by many agreeable instances, th^t I may safe*^ 
ly lay open to you every sentiment of my heart. To 
confess the truth, then, I have some scruples with r^ 
spect to the liberty we assume in the unlimited destruc- 
tion of these lower orders of existence. I know noii 
upon what principle of reason and justice it is, that man* 
,kind have founded their right oyer the lives of every 
creature that is p)aced in a subordinate rank of being to 
themselves. Whatever claim they may have in right q£ 
food and self-defence, did they extend their privilege no 
Hirther than those articles would reasonably carry them, 
numberless beings might enjoy their lives in peace, who 
are now hurried out of them by the most wanton and us* 
. necessary cruelties. I cannot, ihdeed, discover why it 
should be thought less inhuman to crush to death a 
•harmjiess ios^c^, whose single ofltencc is that it eats that^ 
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ibod whith nat&re has prepared for its^snstoiance : than 
it would be, were I to kill any more bulky creature for 
the same reason. There are few tempers so hardened 
to the impressions of humanity, as not to shudder at 'the 
. thought of the latter ; and yet the former is unlTersaUy 
practised without the least check of compassion. This 
seems to arise from the gross errour of supposing that erery 
creature is really in itself contemptible, which happens 
to be clothed with a body infinitely dispnqportionate to 
our own 4 not considering that great and lUtle are merely 
relative terms. But the inimitable Shakespeare would 
teach us,, that 



■ a he poor beetle, ikat we tread upoi^ j 

Id earponl safr*nmce feels a pang as great 
As when a g^tdies. 

And this is not thrown out in the latitude of poetical ima- 
gination, but supported by the discoveries of the most 
improved philosophy ; for there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the sensations of many insects are as exquisite 
as those of creatures of far more enlarged dimensions ; 
perhaps even more so. The millepedes, for instance, 
rolls itself round, upon the slightest touch; and the 
snail gathers in her horns upon the least approach of your 
hand. Are not these the strongest indications of their 
sensibility, and is it any evidence of ours, that we are no^ 
therefore induced to treat them with a more sympathiz- 
ing tenderness ? 

I was extremely pleased with a sentiment I met with 
the other day in honest Montaigne. That good-natured 
author remarks, that there is a certain gieneral claim of 
kindness and benevolence which every species of creai- 
tures has a right to from us. It is to be regretted that 
this generous maxim is not more attended to, in the affair 
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•fedocalioa, tiidprenedlMNDeii|MMi t^UlM* iMftJhi k(^ 
ihll oKtent ani laititiMie. I «iii tair, indeed, fitMn thlnkiiig 
tint tke oarif delight wlbidi ehildrett diseover in toftnent- 
iBg ties, fte. is a Hiaiit of aii]r iimatB cruelty ^ temper; 
fbaeaiiM thtt turn any 1^ aiocoofited for upon ether prin- 
clplesi lAd H i6 evterti^ftiBg imw«»rtliy Dotioin of the DeHy 
tD lai^KMe he fMnis manklbd with a prepeiisky to the 
mott detestable of «ll di^ositiOBS» fiat niest eertaihly, 
by hetag nreetrained ia sports ef this kind, they may 
«oi|Bire by habit, what they neter woeM have learned 
iffom oatiire, and grow up into a eonfirmed inatteiition to 
every kind of suffering bnt their own. Aeoordingly, the 
supreme court of Judicature at Athens tliought an in- 
itance of this soit not below its cognisance, and. punished 
a boy for putting out the eyes of a poor bird that had un« 
happily fallen into his hands. 

It might be of service, therefore, it should seem, in or^ 
der to awaken, as early as possible, in children, an exten- 
-slre sense oT humanity, to give them a view of several 
fiorts of insects as they maybe magnified by the assistance 
of glasses, and to shew them, that the same evident marks 
«f wi^om and goodness prevail in the formation of the 
mfaitttest insect, as in that of the most enormous Levia-' 
than : that they are equally fbmished with whatever is 
necessary not only to the preservation but the happiness 
of their beings, in that class of existence to which Fro- 
i4denee has assigned them .* in a word, that the whole con- 
etruction of their respective organs distinctly proclaims 
them the objects of the divine benevolence, and therefore 
that they JiBtly ought to be so of ours. I am, ^. 
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TO THX SAMt. 

Feb. 1, 1738. 
Ton see how much I trust to your good-natara aiij 
jour jadgment, wfaUst I am the only person, perhaps, 
amoD^ your frieods, who have ventured to omit a con^ 
gratulatio9 in form. I am not, however, int^tipnally 
guilty ; for I really designed you a visit before now ;. but 
hearing that your acquaintance flowed in upon you from 
all quarters, I thought itwoujd be more agreeable to you, 
as well as to myself, if I waited till the inundation was 
abated. But if I have not joined in the general voice of 
congratulation, I ha?e not, however, omitted the sincere» 
thoiy^h silent wishes, which the warmest friendship can. 
suggest to a heart entirely in your interests. — ^Had I not, 
long since forsaken the regions of poetry, I would, tell, 
you, in the language of that country, how often I have, 
said, may 

all heavVi, 
And happy conitellatloiM on liiat hour ' 
Shiad-tiieirielectestinfliunoe! MiUoiu 

... ■ , 

But plain prose will do as well for plain truth ;, and there 
is no occasion for any art to persuade you, that you have, 
upon every occurrence of your life, my best good wishes. 
I hope shortly to have an opportunity of making myself 
better known to Aspasia. When I am so, I shall rejoice 
with her, on the choice she has made of a man, from 
whom I will undertake to promise her all the happiness 
which the state she has entered into can afG}rd. Thus 
much I do not scruple to say of her husband toy&u; the 
rest I had rather say to her. If upon any occasion you 
should mention me, let it be in the character which I 
most value myself upon, that of your much obliged au4 
very affections^t^ fri^ftdi * 
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VO HOITINSIUI. 

July 5, 1739. 

I Cim by M means sabscribe to the lentijiients of yoai^ 
last letter, bor agree with yon in thinking that the lore 
of&me is a passion wfaieh either reason or ireligion con- 
drams. I oonfess, indeed, there are some wlio hare 
represented it as inconsistent with both ; and I remember, 
III particnlar, tlie excellent author of Tiu Religion qflfa^ 
iure diBUneatedf has treated it as Irighly irrational and ab- 
surd. As^the passage falls in so thoronghly with your own 
turn of thonght, yon will have no objection, I imagine, to 
my qnoting It at large ; and I give it you, at the sam^ 
tSmCf as a very great authority on your side. '*In 
** reality,*^ says that writer, '*t3ie man is not known evet 
"*' the more to posterity, becanse his name Is transmitted 
*^ to them ; He doth not five because his name does.-* 
'* When it is said, Julitis Caesar subdued Gaul, conqUereiit' 
Pompey, &g. it Is the same thing as to say, the con- 
queror oi Pompey w«b Jniias^ Caesar, i. e. Caesar and 
the conqueror of Pompey is the same thiiig; Caesar 
Is as much known by one designation as by the other. 
The amount then is only tliis : that the conqueror of 
Pompey conquered Pompey; or rather, since Pom* 
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** pey is as little known now as Caesar, somebo^ con* 
'* quered somelw^. Such a poor business is this boasted 
'* immortality ! and such is the thing called glory among 
" us I To discerning men this fame is mere air, and what 
" they despise, if not shun.*' 

But surely, Hwere to consider too cwriowHy (as Horati^ 
says to Hamlet) to eongider that. For though fame with 
posterity should be, in the strict analysis of it, no other 
than what is here described, a mere uninterestiag prop^ 
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sition^ amounting to nothing more thtn that iovubo^ 
acted meritoriously ; yet it would not neeessarily folkm* 
that true philosophy would banish the desire of it from 
the human breast. For this passion may be (as most 
certainly it is) wisely implanted in our species, notwith* 
'Standing the co£req[»onding olject shoirid in reality be very 
different from what it sqppears in imagination. Do not 
many of our most refined and even contemplative plea^ 
mtm owe their ^^istenee to our mistakes? It is but 
eKtendiBg(I wiU BOt'say improykig) smne of our senses to 
a higher decree of aouteness than we now possess them, 
to make the latrest yiew^ ofne^ure, or the* noblest pre- 
4acti0B8 of iirtf appear horrid and deformed. To see 
things as th^ truly and in themseWes are, would not 
always, perhaps* be of advantage to us in the intelleetnal 
world, any more than in the natural. But after all, who 
■hall certainly assure us, that the pleasure of yirtuous finpe 
dies with its possessor, and reaches not to a farther scene 
of existence ? There is nothing, it should seem, either 
absurd or UBphiloso{Aieal In supposing it possible, at least, 
that the praises of the good and the judicious, that sweeteti 
rnvskk to an hotust tar in this world, may be echoed back 
to^ the mansions of the next : that the poet*s description of 
Fame naay be literally true, and though she walks upon 
earth, she may yet lift her head into heaven. 

But can it be reasonable to extinguish a passion which 
nature has universally lighted up in the human breast, and 
irhidiwe constantly find to bum with most strength and 
brightness in the noblest and best-formed bosoms ? Ac- 
cordingly* revelation is so far from endeavouring (as you 
suppose) to eradicate the seed which nature has thus 
deeply planted, that she rather seems, on the contrary, 
to cherish and forward its jp^wth. To be eooaUed with 
honowTf and to be h^ in iwrlastiing rtmemhrancef are iM 
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the number of those encouragements whieh tfie Jewish 
<^spensation offered to the virtuous ; as the person from 
whom the sacred author of the christian system received 
his birth, is herself represented as rejoicing that aU gene^ 
rations should caU her blessed. 

To be convinced of the great advantage of cherishing 
this high regard to posterity, this noble desire of an after- 
life in the breath of others, one need only look back upon 
the history of the ancient Greeks and Romans. What 
other principle was it, Hortensius, which produced that 
exalted strain of virtue in those d^Lys, that may well serve 
as a model to these ? Was it not ihe conseniiens Urns bo* 
norum, the incorruptavox bene judUantium{as Tnlly calls 
it) the concurrent approbation oiihegood^ the uncorrupt- 
ed applause of the wive, that animated their mostgene*^ 
rotts pursuits ? - 

To confess the truth, I have been ever inclined to think 
it a very dangerous attempt, to endeavour to lessen the 
motives of right acting, or to raise any suspicion concern- \ 
ing their solidity. The tempers and dispositions of man- 
kind are so extremely different, that it seems necessary 
they should be called into action by a variety of incite- 
ments. Thus, while some are willing to wed Virtue 
for her personal charms, others are engaged to take 
her for the sake of her expected dowry : and since her 
followers and admirers have so little to hope from her 
in present, it were pity, methinks, to reason them out 
of any imaginary advantage in reversion. Farewell. I 
am,&c. 
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TO CLEO^A. 

I T61KK, Cleora, you we the tniast feflUkle hermit I 
ever knew i at least I de B0t reflKmber to have met with 
aajr among your sex of the same order with yourself; for 
WBio the religious on the other side of the water, I enf 
hy tto meaas esteem them worthy of being ranked in yonr 
Mmib^. They aire a sort of people who either have seear 
nthuig of the vmrld, or too mueb : and whtere is the me*' 
ni of gif^ing nprwhat one Is not aeqnaisied with, or what 
one Mr weary of? Bat yotr are a far more illustrious re- 
ekise, who have entered hito the world with inoocenicy, 
and retired from it with good humour. That sort of lifi^^ 
which makes so amiable a figure in the description of 
poets and philosophers, and which kings and heroes have 
professed to aspire after, Cleora actually enjoys: she 
liyes her own, free from the follies and impertinences, 
the hurry and disappointments of fklse pursuits of every 
kind. How much do I prefer one hour of such solitude 
to all the glittering, giaring« gaudy days of the ambitious ? 
I shall not envy them their gold and their silver, their pre* 
cious jewels, and their changes of raiment, while you per- 
mit me to join you and Alexander in your hermitage. 
I hope to do so on Sunday evening, and attend you to the 
siege of Tyre, or the deserts of Africa, or wherever else 
your hero shall lead you. But should I find you in more 
elevated company, and engaged with the rapturous * * * *^ 
even then, I hope, you will not refuse to admit me of your 
party. If 1 have not yet a proper goCt fbr the my stick 
writers, perhaps I am not quite incapable of acquiring one ; 
and as I have everything of the hermit in my composition 

5 
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except the enthasiasm, it is not impossible but I may catch 
that also, bj the assistance of you and * * * * I desire 
you would receive me as a probationer, at least, and as 
one who is willing, if he is worthy, to be initiated into 
your secret doctrines. I think I only want this taste, and 
a relish for the maryellous, to be wholly in your senti- 
ments. Possibly I may be so happy as to attain both in 
good time : I fancy, at least, there is a close connexion 
between them, and I shall not despair of obtaining the 
one, if I can by any means arrive at the other. But 
which must I endeavour at first ? shall I prepare for the 
mystick, by commencing with the romance, or would you 
advise me to begin with Malbranche, before I undertake 
Clelia ? Suffer me, however, ere I enter the regions of 
fiction, to bear testimony to one constant truth, by as- 
suring you that I am, &c. 



LETTER XX. 

TO XUPHROmUS. 

October 10, 1742. 
I HAVE often mentioned to you the pleasure I received 
from Mr. Pope's translation of the Iliad : but my admira- 
tion of that inimitable performance has increased upon 
me, since you tempted me to compare the copy with the 
original. To say of this noble work, that it is the best 
which ever appeared of the kind, would be speaking in 
much lower terras than it deserves ; the world, perhaps, 
scarce ever before saw a truly poetical translation ; for, 
as Denham observes, 

Such is our pride, our folly, or our fate. 

That few, but those who cannot write, translate. 

Mr. Pope seems, in most places, to have been inspired 
with the same sublime spirit that animates his original ; 
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as he often takes fire from a single hint in his author, and 
blazes out even with a stronger and brighter flame of 
poetry. Thus the character of Thersites, as it stands in 
the English Iliad, is heightened, I think, with more mas- 
terly strokes of satire than appear in the Greek ; as many 
of those similes in Homer, which would appear, perhaps, 
to a modern eye too naked and unornamented, are paint- 
ed by Pope in all tl^e beautiful drapery of the most grace- 
ful metaphor. With what propriety of figure, for instance, 
has he raised the following comparison ! 

Eur o^ios KO^<pifa't Norof KArtxtvw o/ui;i^xw> 
not/uta-tv omt <pi?jiv, itktTrn Si rt n/xroc etfAWth 
Toa-a-ov *rt( t vrtMuo-oM, oo-cv t vrt h/tay unvn' 
iU tf^at trm vVQ tana-Tt xaytffottxot ot^r tU?JJtt 
E^ofAwm- II. iii. 10* 

Thus from his flagj^ wings when Euros sheds 
A night of vapours round the mountain-heads, 
Swift gliding mists the dusky fields invade ; 
To thieves more grateful than the miduight shade : 
While scarce the swains thdr feeding flocks survey, 
Lost and confusM amidst the thickenM day ; 
So wrapt in gathVing dust the Grecian train, 
A moving cloud, swept on and hid the plain. 

When Mars, being wounded by Diomed, flies back to 
heaven. Homer compares him, in his passage, to a dark 
cloud raised by summer heats, and driven by the wind. 

On <r IK y«^i»y c^ffWN ^duvtrtu «w^, 

YMtfjuurtK *f ctvifAota Siio-cuo^ o^fAttuo, II. V. 864. 

The inimitable translator improves this image, by 
throwing in some circumstances, which, though not in the 
original, are exactly in the spirit of Homer : 

As vapours, hlown hy Auster*s sultry hreaA, 
Pfeesmnt vHh plagoet, and shedding seeds of death. 
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BsosKtb the ngi </ bmnior $iiaf lipe^ 
Choak the puchM earth, and blacken all the ikies : 
In such a cloud the god, from eambat driren, 
High oVr the duaty vfaudwiiid aealei liie heattai. 

Tliere is a description in the eighth book, which Eih 
stfitbius, it seems, este^ixied the most beautiful night* 
^eee that could be found in poetiy . If I am not greatly 
mistaken, however, I can produce a finer : and I am per^ 
suaded even the warmest admirer of Homer will allow 
the following lines are inferiour to the cprrfvpoodiiig 
ones in the translation : 

Cle /* o'v^ ft oci^v» oMT^A ^emwf etfA^t nXMWf 
4mlmi^ ngwgtr^, on *r rrMT» i«r%uoc ajbt^, 
£» ^ i^yoir 4pBiffw< 0-MOirku juu m^etoms tut^^h 

Tletrret i% T uivTcu eto^gtt' yrytiBt S't ti <^^vftt tmifMin, 

1l. viii. 555. 

As when die mpon, veft)1gent lamp gf night, 
O^er heaT*n*9 clear azure spfreads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud oVnreasts the solemn scene. 
Around her tfaroinQ t^ yvnA planets roH, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole; 
Q*er tjbe diuir^wer |i yellower 'v«r^ure 4|h^ 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
Then Mfnt the yaks, the socks in praspeet rise^ 
A fl«9d of glory bqnts faevok all the dpey ; 
The coBBcious swains, rejoidng in the sig^t. 
Eye the blue rai^t,, a^d bless fh|» «a^l U||i|* 

I fear the enthusiastick admirers of Homer would look 
upon me with much indignation, were they to bear me. 
speak of any thing in modern langua^ as equal to the 
strength and majesty of that great fether of poetry. But 
the following passage having been queted by a celebrated 
author of aiUiipity, aa an. tastancis of the tru^a «il>limek 



1 idi! leare It to yM td deternHoe whether ^Ms tmiiEA^ 
<kM not at te«8t m jast a claim to that «haraeter as tlitt 
original. 

£c /uisr^/diiicUfltv avfJtCeiKKirov Q^ifAOY ufee^y 

As tonento roll, inewasM by nomVous rills. 
With nge impetuous down theireclioaig faills. 
Rush to the vales, and, pourV along the plain. 
Roar through a thousand channels to the miin ; 
Thedbtantihe]>h^, tmnMing, hears tiie sovnA ; 
Somax iMiAliaBts, add so thcar cries teboiuid. 

There is no ancient author more likely to hetraj an 
injudicious interpreter into meannesses, than Homer ; as 
it requires the utmost skill and address to preserve that 
venerable air of dmplicitj which is one of the oharacte-i 
ristical marks of that poet, without sinking the expressioa 
or the sentiment into contempt. Antiquity will furnish 
a very strong instance of the truth of this observation, in a 
single line which is preserved to us from a translation of 
the Iliad by one Liabeo, a favourite poet, it seems, of 
Nero : it is quoted by an old scholiast npon Persius, and 
happens to b^ a version of the following passage in the 
fourth Book : 

Hfeov /StCj^todair n^aifitm IlgisiftdM <rf omi^. 

which Nero's admirable poet rendered literaUy thus : 

Cradum mandnms Prinanai Priamiqoe piiinBOi. 

I need not indeed have gone so far back for my instance : 
a Liabeo of oar own nation would have supplied me witli 

5 * 
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tkefint Hiad tile raider ii iBtroduoed intom eomeil^r 
llie Grecian ebiefr, wtiere rerj warm deintai arise be* 
tweea AgaawmiioB and Achilles. As nothing was likely te 
prove more httA to the GreeiiBS thaa a dissensioo be- 
tween those two princes, the TeneraMe old Nestor is to* 
presented as greatij alarned at the eonse<|iienoes of this 
quarrel, and risii^ np to moderate between them wilh n 
rivncity mnch beyond his jcan. Tins cinnanBtanne 
Homer has happily intimated by a single wasAi 

tun ^ Nw«ni^ 
ANOPOT2E. 

Upon which one of the commentators rery justly ob- 
serves— trf in re magna et periculosa, non placide assur^ 
gentemfacitf sed proniropentem senem quoque, A cir- 
cnmstance which Horace seems to have had partteolarly 
in his view in the epistle to LoHios : 

Kestor oomponoe Utet 
Idtef VdxSAm/ktthiae et inter Atseidffk Ep, I. V. 

This beauty Mr. Pope has utterly overlooked, and sub- 
stituted an idea very different from that which the verb 
Mofiut suggests : he renders it, 

5l0» fimn his aeat aatie 4ke Pylini 



But a more unfortunate word could scarcely have been 
joined with arou, as it destroys the whole spirit of the 
piece, and is just the reverse oi what both tlie occasion 
and the ongioal required. 

I doubt, Enphronins, you are growing weary : will yon 
have patience, however, whilst I mention one observar^ 
tion more ? and I will intermpt you no longer. 

When Menelaus and Paris enter the lists, Pope says. 

Amidst the dreadful vale the chiefs advanee. 

All pale with rage, and ibake the thrcat'sdng Umee. 
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in ti^ original it is* 

^f09 A^Ko/ufvM. II. iii. 341. 

But does not tlie expre88ioii--a2{ p&k wUk ra^0— call op 
a rery oootrary idea to Amv h^fm^t ? The fiMtner seeioB 
to sttggest to one*8 inoaginatioo, the ridlcnlous passion of 
a eoa(^ of female seolds ; whereas the latter eonreys 
the terrifyii^ image of two indignant heroes, animated 
with ealiB and deliberate Talour. FarewelL— I am, Ase. 
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TO CLXORA. 

March 3, 1739. 

After having read jour last letter, I can no longer 
doubt of the truth of tbose salutary effects which are said 
to have been produced by the application of certain 
written words. I have myself experienced the possibility 
of the thing : and a few strokes of your pen have abated 
a pain, which of all others is the most uneasy, and the 
most diflScuIt to be relieyed ; even the pain, mj Cleora, 
of the mind. To sympathize with my sufferings, as Cleora 
kindly assures me she does, is to assuage them ; and half 
the uneasiness of her absence is removed, when she tells 
me that she regrets mine. 

Since I thus assuredly find that you can work miracles, 
I will believe likewise that you have the gift of prophecy; 
and I can no longer despair that the time will come, when 
we shall again meet, since you have absolutely pronounc- 
ed that it will. I have ventured, therefore, (as you will 
see by my last letter] already to name the day. In the 
mean time, I amuse myself with doing every thing that 
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looks like a preparation for my journey ; e gia api§o k 
braccia per siringervi qffettuosamenU al mio smno. 

The truth is, you are every instant in my thoughts^ 
and each occurrence that arises suggests you to my re- 
membrance. If I see a clear sky, I wish it may extend 
to you ; and if I obserre a cloudy one, I am uneasy lest 
my Cleora should be exposed to it. I never read an in- 
teresting story, or a pertinent remark, that I do not long 
to communicate it to yon, and learn to double my relish 
by Clearing your judicious observations. I cannot take a 
turn in my garden but every walk calls you into my mind. 
Ah Cleora ! I never view those scenes of our former con- 
versations, without a sigh. Judge then how often f sigh, 
when every object that surrounds me brings you fresh to 
my imagination. You remember the attitude in which 
the faithful Penelope is drawn in Pope's Odyssey, when 
she goes to fetch the bow of Ulysses for the suitors : 

. Acrou her kneet she laid the well-known bow. 
And peniive sat, and tears ^tegun to flow. 

I find myself in numberless such tender reveries ; and 
if 1 were ever so much disposed to banish you from my 
thoughts, it would be impossible I should do so, in a 
place where every thing that presents itself to me, re- 
minds me that you were once here. I must not expect 
(f ought not, indeed, for the sake of your repose, to wish) 
to be thus frequently and thus fondly the subject of your 
meditations : but may I not hope that you employ a few 
moments at least of every day, in thinking of him whose 
whole attention is fixed upon you ? 

I have sent you the History of the Conquest of Mexi- 
co, in English, which, as it is translated by so good a 
hand, will be equally pleasing and less troublesome, than 
reading it in the original. I long to be of this party la 
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yott^ expedition to the sew world, as I lately was in year 
conquests of Italy. How happily eonld I sit by Cleora's 
side, and pursue the Spaniards in their triumphs, as I 
formerly did the Romans ; or make a transition from a 
nation of heroes to a republick of ants ! Glorious days in- 
deed ! when we passed whole mornings either with die* 
tators or butterflies ; and sometimes sent out a colony of 
Romans, and sometimes of emmets ! Adieu. I am, &c. 
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TO PALKMON. 

Dec. 18, 1740. 

Though I am not convinced by your arguments, I am 
charmed by your eloquence, and admire the preacher at 
the same time that I condemn the doctrine. But there 
is no sort of persons whose opinions one is more inclined 
to wish right, than those who are ingeniously in the wrong ; 
who have the art to add grace to errour, and can dignify 
mistakes. 

Forgive me, then, Palemon, if I am more than com- 
monly solicitous that you should review the sentiments 
yon advanced, (I will not say supported) with so much 
elegance in your last letter, and that I press you to re-con- 
sider your notions again and again. Can I fail, indeed, to 
wish that you may find reason to renounce an opinion, 
which may possibly, one day or other, deprive me of a 
friend, and my country of a patriot, while Providence, 
perhaps, would yet have spared him to both ? — Can I 
fail to regret, that I should hold one of the most valuable 
enjoyments of my life upon a tenure more than ordinarily 
precarious ; and that, besides those numberless accidents 
by which chance may snatch you from the world, a 
gloomy sky, or a cross event, may determine Palemon to 
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pot an ead to a life, which all whe have b^n a witneiM tA 
must for ever admim? 

But, ** does the Supreme Being (^en ask) dispense his 
^ bounties npon conditions different from all other bene<« 
** fectors, and will he force a gift upon me which is no 
•* loiter acceptable ?" 

Let me demand, in return, whether a creature, so con- 
fined in its perceptions as man, may not mistake his true 
interest, and reject, from a partial regard, what would be 
well worth accepting upon a more comprehensive view ? 
May not even a mortal benefactor better understand the 
value of that present he offers, than the person to whom 
it is tendered ? And shall the supreme Author of all bene-* 
ficence be esteemed less wise in distinguishing the worth 
of those grants he confers ? I agree with you, indeed, that 
we were called into existence in order to receive happi" 
Bess : but I can by no means infer from theno^, that we 
are at liberty to resign our being whenever it becomes a 
burden. On the contrary, those premises seem to lead ta 
s conclusion directly opposite; and if the gracious Author 
of my life created me With an intent to make me happy, 
does it not necessarily follow, that I shall most certainly 
obtain that privilege, if I do not Justly forfeit it by my 
own misconduct ? Numberless ends naay be answered, in 
the schemes of Providence, by turning aside or interrupt- 
ing that stream of bounty, which our limited reason can in 
no sort discover. How presumptuous, then, must it be, to 
throw back a grant upon the hands of the great Governonr 
of the universe, merely because we do not inunediately 
feel, or understand, its ilill advantages ! 

That it is the intention of the Deity we should remain 
in this state of being, till his summons calls us away, 
seems as evident as that we at first entered into it by his 
command : for we can no more continue,^ than we could 
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begi» to «Biiit, without tfaeconeomaee of the sane 
supreme infoffposkion. While, therelure^ the a^Nial 
jpowvrs do not cease to peifirm those fisctioos to whiefa 
they were direeted by their great Author, it naif jnitiyt 
I thiafc, be ccmchidcd, tiiot it is hbidesi^ they should ae4. 
suit, however, yon urge, *^Tliat by pjsttii^ a period to 
your 9mn existeoce here, you only oHer the aiodi&ea- 
ttoii of matter ; and how (you ask) is the order oi'PRO* 
yidence disturbed by chaDgiiig the eombiAatioB of a 
'* parcel of tetoms fromoae ^gure to another ?** 

But surely, PaJemon, there is a &Uaey in tiun rmmos- 
log : suieide is sojtiethhig m(Nre than efaaogiag the eoqh 
ponent parts^of the animal machme. It is strikifigout a 
spiritual substanee froin that rank of beings .whereia the 
wise Author of na^ie has phteed ^, md forcibly break* 
Ing in npon soone other order of e:^iftteiice. Adidras itift iai^ 
poscfHde fiir the limited powers of reason to penetrate tko 
designs ol* Pnnridenee, it can. never be provod that thit 
is not disturbing the schemes of nature. We possibly 
may be, and indeed most probably are, eonaectod with- 
some higher rank of creatures : now philosophy will ne^ 
ver be w^bie to determine, that those eounexioos may not 
be diseoBcerted by (irematiireiy qoittmg OHrpreseQft iiia» 
snn. 

One of the strongest psEsloBg implnilod m Aunem ■» 
tnre is the fear of death* It seems, hide^,. to be pdswod 
by Providence a« a sort of guard to retiJa ■nnliiiiid wiib" 
in their appointed station. Whyr else, shoiM it so ind« 
yersally, and almost iavariabty, operate ? It i&observabie 
^at no sifch «ffisetion appears, la any species of beings 
below us. They have no temptation, or no ability, to 
desert the post assigned to them, and therefore it should 
seem, they have no checks of this kind to keep them 
6 
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• 
within their prescribed limits. This general horroar, 

then, in mankind, at the apprehension of their dissolution* 
carries with it, I think, a very strong presumptire argu- 
ment in faTOur of the opinion I am endeaTouring to 
maintain : for if it were not given to us for the purpose 
I have supposed, what other can it senre ? Can it be 
imagined that the benevolent Author of nature would 
have so deeply woven it into our constitution, onlj to 
interrupt our present enjoyments ? 

I cannot, I confess, discover, how the practice of suicide 
can be justified upon any principle, except upon that of 
downright atheism. If we suppose a good Providence 
to govern the world, the consequence is undeniable, that 
we must entirely rely upon it. If we imagine an evil 
one to prevail, what chance is there of finding that hap- 
piness in another scenct which we have in vain sought 
for in this ? The same malevolent omnipotence can as 
easily pursue us in the next remove, as persecute us in 
this our first station. 

Upon the whole, Palemon, prudence strongly forbids 
«o hazardous an experiment as that of being our own ex- 
ecutioners. We know the worst that can happen in sup- 
porting life under all its most wretched circumstances : 
and if we should be mistaken in thinking it our duty to 
endure a load, which in truth we may securely lay down ; 
it is an errour extremely limited in its consequences. They 
cannot extend beyond this present existence, and possibly 
may end much earlier : whereas no mortal can, with the 
least degree of assurance, pronounce what may not be the 
effect of acting agreeably to the contrary opinion.*- 
I am^ &c. / 
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TO GLTTAMDU. 

Sept. 23, 1733. 
I AM by DO means in the sentiments of th^ Grecian 
of your acquaintance, who, as often as he was pressed to 
marry, replied either that it was too soon or too late : and 
I think my fayourite author, the honest Montaigne, a 
little too serere when he observes, upon this story, qu*U 
Jaut refuser Vopportunits d, tovte action importune : for 



' of the eenka bed fay ftr 
And with mysterious reveroioe I deem* MUtotu 

However, I am not adventurous enough to join with 
those friends you mention, who are soliciting you, it 
seems, to look out for an engagement of this kind. It is 
an union which requires so much delicacy in the cement- 
ing ; it is a commerce where so many nice circumstances 
must concur to render it successful, that I would not 
venture to pronounce of any two persons, that they are 
qualilied for each other. 

I do not know a woman in the world who seems more 
formed to render a man of sense and generosity happy in 
this state, than Amasia : yet I should scarcely have cou- 
rage to reconimend even Amasia to n^ friend. You 
have seen her, I dare say, a thousand times ; but I am 
persuaded she never attracted your particular observa- 
tion, for she is in the number of those who are ever over- 
looked in a crowd. As often as I converse with her, 
she puts me in mind of the golden age : there is an inno- 
cency and simplicity in all her words and actions, that 
equals any thing the poets have described of those pure 
and artless times. Indeed the greatest part of her life 
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has been spent much in the same way as the early inhai" 
bitants of the world, in that blameless period of it, used, 
we are told, to dispose #f theirs; under the shade and 
shelter of her own renerable oaks, and in those rural 
amusements which are sure to produce a confirmed habit 
both of health and cheerfulness. Amasia never said, or 
attempted to say, a sprightly thing in all her life; but 
ahe has done ten thousand generous ones : and if she is not 
the most conspicuous figure at an assembly, she never en* 
Tied or maligned those who are. Her heart is all tender- 
ness and benevolence : no success ever attended any of 
her acquaintance, which did not fill her bosom with the 
most disinterested cemptfteeney ; as no misfortune ever 
reached her knowledge, that she did not relieve or parti- 
cipate by her generosity. If ever she shovid faU into tht • 
handaof ft man rfie loves, (and I aai persuade she weald 
esteem it the worst kiod of prostitution to resign herself 
into ai^ «ther) her wliole Kle wonU be one ceutioued 
■eries of ktiidnesB and ooaq>]iai45e. The hmnfele opinio* 
siM ba«; of her own uneooHDon merit, weald mdce her so 
much the anere sensible of her liasband*s ; and thoee littie 
submissions on his side, which a woraaix of more pride 
and spirit weald consider oody as a claim of right, would 
be esteemed by Amasift as so many addftiiDaal MotiYee t^ 
her love and gratitudlB. 

But If I dw^ aay longer upon this aonable pteture, I 
May be in danger, perhaps, of reseaabling that ancient 
ortMt, who grew enanMuredof the iMnodaction of hiavwrn 
pendl : for my secnrity, therefore, as well as to put an 
«nd to year tpoabte, it will lie Vest, i believe^ Iq MHo^h&im^ 
I*am,4c. 
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TO ORONTES. 



I WAS apprehensive mj last had given you bat too mnch 
occasion of recollecting the remark of one of jour ad- 
mired ancients, that ** the art of eloquence is taught by 
'* man, but it is the Gods alone that inspire the wisdom 
'* of silence.** That wisdom, however, you are not witling 
I should yet practise ; and you must needs, it seems, have 
my farther sentiments upon the subject of oratory. Be 
it then as my friend requires : but let him remember, it' 
is a hazardous thing to put some men upon talking on a 
favourite topick. 

One of the most pleasii^ exercises of the imaginatioBy 
is that wherein she is employed in comparing distinct 
ideas, and discovering their various resemblancecr. There 
is no single perception of the mind that is not capable of 
an infinite number of considerations in reference to other 
objects ; and it is in the novelty and variety of these un* 
expected connexions, that the richness of a writer*s genius 
is chiefly displayed. A vigorous and lively fancy doe9 
not tamely confine Itself to the idea which lies before it, 
but looks beyond the immediate object of its eontempl»> 
tion, and observes how it stands in conformity with num^ 
berless others. It is the preiFogative of the human mind 
thus to bring its images together, and compare the several 
circumstances of similitude that attend them. By this, 
means, eloquence exercises a kind of magick power ; she 
can raise innumerable beauties from the most barren sub- 
jects, and give the grace of novelty to the most common. 
The imagination is thus kept awake by the most agreeable 

motion, and entertamed with a tfaoosaod iSSerettt viem 

6 * 
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hoih of art and nature, which still terminate upcm the 
principal object. For this reason I prefer the metaphor 
to the simile, as a fkr more pFeasing method of illustratioo. 
In the former, the action of the mind is less languid, as it 
is employed at one and the same instant, in comparing 
the resemblance with the idea it attends ; whereas, in the 
fatter, its operations are more slow, beii^eMiged to stand 
^till, as it were, in order to Contemplate firiit the j^inelpsl 
object, and then its corresponding linage. 

Of all the flowers, howeyer, that embellish the regionB 
df eloquence, there is notfe of a more tender and delicate 
tiature ; as there is nothii^ wherein a fine writer is mor6. 
Astinguished from one of an ordinary class, than in the 
Conduct and application of this ^re. He is at libertj-, 
indeed, to range through the whole compass of creation^ 
wbd collect his imi^es froni every object that snrronnds 
Ikith, But tlrtnigh he may be thus amply fomisfaed #itll 
^tiaterials, great Judgment is required in ehoe^ing Uien»: 
ibr to render a metaphor perfect, it must not only be apt» 
Ikit pleasing ; it mu»t entertain, as well as esli^iten. Mr« 
Dr^den, therefore, can hardly escfl^pe tiie ImpotatioD of a 
f ery unpardonable breach of delicacy, when, in the dedicai^ 
tlon of Ms Jnyeiial, heobserrei to the Karl of Dorset^ 
that ** some bald poems carry their owner^s marlts about 
** th^m— some brand or other en this buUttckt or that sar^ 
** thitt it Is notorious whd are the 6#ner8 of the eattle.'^ 
llie poet JVIantiius s^^^nss to hayfe raised ai> image of thd 
skine injudieions kind, in that ^mplktMlRt whkh be payi 
to Hdmei* In the foHovlFing yerseii: 

cujuique exove profuaot 
Omnis posteritas latices in cannine diudt* 

t 

I coiild never read these lines without caJling ia mini 
ttMM gi9to8fiitt bMd8» rnUek wq fis«4 tm the rooi'o the 



«Mbiiildiiig of King's coHage ki Cambriig*: wMclitbe 
iagenlons aidlitefti kn v^rmmakmA in tJie aet of vcnltiiig 
out tbe w9MBh that falte th i w ^ certaHi pipes Most jndb* 
deofiiy stack in tlwir mouths fof tluit purpOM. Ufar. Ad^ 
dise* reoommends » inotlWNl of trying tile pto^ety of n 
netepiiorv bj <kawing it out in visRilo represcntntion.--** 
Aean^mglj^ 1 tJkMlk tJlis carious ceaceit of tlM teildor 
night he esnpJoyecl to tko adrantajipe of tiie yoatii in tint 
uniTersUy* and serve for as proper an illustration of thn 
absofdity of tlie poet's image, as tint aneient pietors 
whicih ifilian Dsentions, where Homer was figured with a 
stream mrniing from his mootli» and a group of poets 
lapfdhg it up 1^ a distance. 

Bat heudes a certain decorum which is re^isite te 

coBRtitiite a perfect metaphor ; a writer of true taste aa4 

genius will always single out the most oh^ions images, 

afiKl place them in the most unobserred points of resem^ 

blance. Accordingly, all allusions which point to th» 

Kiore ahstttise branches of tbe arts or sciences, and with 

which none can be supposed to be acquainted but those 

vnho have gone far into the deeper studies, should be 

carefully ayoided, not onfy aspedantick, but impertinent ; 

as they perrert the single use of this figure, and add nei- 

ther grace nor fbrce to the idea they would elucidate.-^ 

The most plea<iing metai^rS, therefore, are those which 

are derived from the mere frequent occurrences of art of 

nature, or the civil transactions and customs of mankind. 

Thus, how elFpressiye, yet at the same time how familiar, 

is that image which Otway has put into the mouth of 

Metellus, in his play of Caius Mai»ins» where he calli 

Tiat mad wild bull wlioin Marii^ lets looie 

On eadi oecarioD, when heM make Rome fedi laxn, 

'*9t»is«rknnai*1ilNKiDii' Hi* irir I 
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But I neyer met with a more agreeable, or a more 
significant allusion, than one in Qnintns Curtius, which ia 
t)orrowed from the most ordinary object in common life. 
That author represents Craterus as dissuading Alexander 
firom continuing his Indian expedition, against enemies 
too contemptible, he tells him, for the glorj of his arms ; . 
and concludes his speech with the following beautiful 
thought : CUd gloria obsolescU m sordidis ho$Hbu$ : nee 
quidqiuim indignim est qwun consumi earn ubi nan potest 
ostendi. Now I am got into Latin quotations, I cannot 
forbear mentioning a nM>st beautiful passage, which i 
lately had the pleasure of reading, and which I will yen* 
ture to produce as equal to any thing of the same kind,, 
either in ancient or modem composition. I met with it 
in the speech of a young orator, to whom I have the 
happiness to be related, and who will one day, I persuade 
myself, prove as great an honour to his country as he is 
at present to that learned society of which he is a mem* 
ber. He is speaking of the writings of a celebrated 
prelate, who received his education in that famous semi* 
Dary to which he belongs, and illustrates the peculiar, 
elegance which distinguishes alf that author's perform* 
ances, by the following just and pleasing assemblage of 
diction and imagery : In quodcumque opw se parabat 
(et per omnia sane versatile iUivks se dtunt v^enium\ 
nescia qud luce sibi soli propria, id iUtmdnavit; ha/ud 
dissimili ei aureo Titiani radio^ qui per totasrn tabuUtm. 
gliscens earn veri suam denvnciat. As there k nothing 
more entertaining to the imagination than the produc** 
lions of the fine arts ; there is no kind of similitudes or 
metaphors which are in general more striking, than those 
which allude to their properties and effects. It is with 
great judgment, therefore, that the ingenious author of 
the dialogue, eonceming the deelineof eloquence among 
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the Baiiiuis, reeomMeads te his orator a geneiul ao-^ 
qaaintanee with tbe whole cirele of the petite arte. A 
knovMge of this sort tenisbes as aather with ilhistra- 
tioM of the most a^reeahie kind, and sets a ^oss HfNNi 
iBseompo^tioM whiefa ealiTeiis tiieet with singqlar grace 
and spirit. 

Were i to point out the beaxi^y and effieaey of raeta* 
phorical iangiiage, bf partiettlar instaiices, I should rathev 
drBMT mj examples f^om the modems tbaa the aneients; 
the latter bei«g scaro^j, I think, so exaet aad delicatpa 
ia this article of eonpositiMi, as the Ibriaer. The great. 
improTements, indeed, in natural knowledge* whieh hay* 
been made in these later ages, hare opened a Tehi of 
iBetaphor entir^ oc^owa to the ancients, und enriched> 
the fanejr of modem wits with a new stock of the most 
piieasiag ideas : a circumstance which must giye them ft 
"Pery considerate advantage over the Greeks and Ro« 
mans. I am sure, at least, of aU the writings with which^ 
I have been cosversant, the works of Mr. Addison wiil^ 
affird the most abundant supply of this kind, in all it& 
variety and perfection. Truth and beauty of imagery iSr 
indeed, his characteristical distinction, and the principal 
point of eminence which raises his style above that of 
etery author in any language that has iaUen within my 
Botioe. He is every^ where highly figurative ; jti, at tha 
flMBB time, he is the most easy and perspicuous writer I 
hiive ever pertused. The ream* is, his tmnges s^e always 
taken kvOk the mo^ natural and fiuntliar appearances : a9 
they are chosen with the utmost delicacy and judpneat. 
Shilfer me onfy to BMatirai one out of a thousand I coald 
name, as it affpears to me the finest and most ei|)re88iv« 
that ever bngaage eeaveyed. It is ia one of his in^ 
h^table papers i^pos Paradise Lost, where he Is tiduQg 
ieOceof those chaages la oaturo, nUci^ t^an^vaf that 
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truly divine poem describes as immediately sueeeeding 
the fall. Among other prodigies, Milton represents the 
son in an eclipse ; and at the same time a bright cloud in 
the western region of the heavens descending with a band 
of angels. Mr. Addison, in order to shew his author*s 
art and Judgment in the conduct and disposition of this 
sublime scenery, observes, ** the whole theatre of nature 
*' is darkened, that this glorious machine may appear in 
** all its lustre and magnificence." I know not, Orontes, 
whether you will agree in sentiment with me ; but I 
must confess, I am at a loss which to admire most upon 
tliis occasion, the poet or the critick. 

There is a double beauty in images of this kind when 
they are not only metaphors, but allusions. I was much 
pleased with an instance of this uncommon species, in a 
little poem entitled J%e Spleen, The author of that 
piece (who has thrown together more original thoughts 
than I ever read in the same compass of lines) speaking 
of the advantages of exercise in dissipating those gloomy 
Tapours, which are so apt to hang upon some minds, 
employs the following image : 

Throw but a stone, lite giant dies. 

Ton will observe, Orontes, that the metaphor here is 
conceived with great propriety of thought, if we consider 
it only in its primary view ; but when we see it pointing 
still farther, and hinting at the story of David and Goliah, 
it receives ti very considerable improvement from this 
double application. 

It must be owned, some of Hie greatest authors, both 
ancient and modem, have made many remarkable slips 
in the management of this figure, and have sometimes ex- 
pressed themselves with as much impropriety as an honest 
sailor of mj acquaintajicey a captain of a pnTateer» wh» 
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wrote ao accoant to his owners of ao engagement, **'m 
which he had the good fortune/' he told them, **of haying 
only one of his hands shot through the nose.** The great 
caution, therefore, should be, neyer to join any idea to a 
figuratiye expression, which would not be applicable to 
it in a literal sense. Thus Cicero, in his treatise De Cto- 
m Orataribw, speaking of the family of the Scipios, is 
guilty of an impropriety of this kind : O generosofm stir» 
pern (says he) et tanfuarn in imam arborem pluragenerOf 
tic in istam domwn muUorum insitam atque illuminatam 
safientiam, Mr. Addison, likewise, has fallen into an er- 
rour of the same sort, where he observes, ** There is not a 
single view of human nature, which is not suflScient to 
extinguish the seeds of pride.*' In this passage he cti- 
dently unites images together which have no connexion 
with each other. When a seed hs» lost its power of ye- 
getation, I might, in a metaphorical sense, say it is ex* 
anguished: but when, in the same sense, I call that dis- 
position of the heart which produces pride the seed of 
that passion, I cannot, without introducing a confusion of 
ideas, apply any word to seed but what corresponds with 
its real properties or circumstances. 

Another mistake in the use of this figure is, when dif- 
ferent images are crowded too close upon each other, or 
(to express myself after Quintilian) when a sentence sets 
out with storms and tempests, and ends with fire and 
flames. A judicious reader will observe an impropriety 
of this kind in one of the late essays of the inimitable au- 
thor last quoted, where he tells us, ** that women were 
** formed to temper mankind, not to set an edge upon 
" their minds, and blow up in them those passions which 
*^ are too apt to rise of their own accord.** Thus a cele- 
tirated orator, speaking of that little blackening spirit in 
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Mankiad, wMeh ia ft>ii4 of iliRoyaring Bpotolft the 4>ricM^ 
mi ^kftracters, MHwrks, ttet wtitai ponoaB oi' tbis «Mt 
of Umper have meatieMd aij yhrtiie of their Mlgbbour, 
«« it is well, a, to bataoee the natter, liwy do not «l4p 
«*soiBe tart into the eppeeite scale^ thai ao ^ ^fMvny 
**ma^ n0l ga ^ tmihj^^kig akmrsJ* Dr. Swift alsa» 
wbofse style ia the iiM>st pare aad sittipieof any (rf' ow 
t^fossiek writers, ^nd v^o does o^t veon m igett€ral rery 
ifendof the figifrati^e mamier, is not alnpajW foeo Jrofli 
«(*iii>iiite in his mamm^ineiit of the metaphorical hkBgaase* 
fo his Essay on the Bisseiitloos of Athens md Romey 
•peaking of the popoface, he takes notice, tliat, '* though 
** in tlieiir comipt notioits of divine worship, they are apt 
« to nultiply their gods, yet their oar tfaiy deTo4k»n is 
*»8otflMD paid to above ome idol »t a tinn. Whose- oar they 
^puir with less awrmiifing and annch move skill, th8» whe» 
«' they shore the hiimg, or eren hold the AeJ^.*' Tho 
most infaiieioits wrltor eoold not possibly Invtefitiien inlo 
a more ahsurd ineoiisistfeney «f nootaphor, than this oim- 
nent wit has inadTorteBlly heen betrayed iiitov io^ this pa«* 
«age. For what coiHiezion is there bctwecii worshippiflg 
and rowings and who erwthewfd before of pnUiiig the oat 
ofaviM? 

As there are eertahi^ metaphois which ^are oommon to 
all laognage, there are others of so ^didlieate a natinre, as 
not to bear transplanting Umai one nation into aaother. 
There is no part, therelbve, of the hminess of a traMhi* 
tar more difficalt to manage than this figure, as it re* 
foires great joc^ment to distingaish, when it nay, and 
may not, be natnrahzed with prgpriety and elegaoce.^-^ 
The wa»t of this necessary discemdaeDt has led the eom^ 
ffion race of translators into gp«rt obsanlcties, and is one 
of the prineipal reasons that ^rformanees of this kind 
are generally so insipid. What strange work, for instance, 
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would an injudicioas interpreter make with the following 
metaphor in Homer ? 

II. X. 173. 

But Mr. Pope, by artfully dropping the particular image 
jet retaining the general idea, has happily preserved the 
spirit of his author, and at the same time humoured the 
different taste of his own countrymen. 

Badi RUQgle Gredc, in thiy eondanve ittife. 
Standi onthe «Aa7}pf^«iiSft of death or life. 

And now, Orontes, do you not think it high time to be 
dismissed from this fairy land? Permit me, however, 
just to add, that this figure, which casts so much light 
and beauty upon works of genius, OHght to be entirely 
banished from the severer compositions of philosophy. 
It is the business of the latter to separate resemblances, 
not to find them, and to deliver her discoveries in the 
plainest and most unornamented expressions. Much dis- 
pute, and, perhaps, many errours, might have been avoid- 
ed, if metaphor had been thus confined within its proper 
limits, and never* wandered from the regions of eloquence 
and poetry. I am, &c. ^ 
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TO PHIL0TS8. 

Augusts, 1744. 
DoN^T you begin to think that I ill desei*ve the pre- 
scription you sent me, since I have scarce had the man- 
ners even to thank you for it ? It must b^ confessed I 
hare neglected to honour my physician with the honour 

7 
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due unto hiim: that is, I 1n<f« omttled not only win* I 
ought to have performed hj good-breeding, tut wtet I 
am expressly enjoined by my Bible. I am not, howeyert 
entirely without excuse ; a siUy one, I own ; neverthe- 
less, it is the truth. I have lately been a good deal out 
(rf spirits. But at length the fit is over. AgObngst the 
number of those tiMOgs which are wMiCii^ to secure me 
from a retnm of it, I mast alwa^ts redcdn the •dimptiA^ 
of my friend. I have, indeed, fireqi»Bl oecaSioB ftr you; 
not in the way of your profession, but in a better : in 
the way of friendship. There is a heallog quality in that 
intercourse, which a certain author has, with infinite pro* 
priety, termed the medicine t^f f^e. It is a medicine 
which, unluckily, lies almost whofly out of my teach ; 
fortune having separated me from those ibw friends 
whom I pretend or desire to claim. General acquahtb* 
ances, you know, I aih not mueh Inclined to cultivate ; 
so that I am at present as much secluded from society as 
if I were a sojourner in a strange tand. Though retire* 
ment is ;ny dear delight, yet, upon some occasions, f 
think I have too much of it ,* and 1 agree with Bahsac, 
gue la solitude est certainement Une beftle ^se : mats Uif 
a plaisir d^avoir quelqu^un qui soche repondfe ; ft qui &it 
puisse dire de terns en terns, que la solitade est ^tme bilite 
those. But I must not forget, that, as I sometimes want 
company, you may as often wish to be alone ; and that 
I may, perhaps, be at ihis instant bi^aking in upon one 
of those hours which you desire to ^njoy without inter- 
ruption. I will only detain you, therefore, whilst I add - 
that I am, &c. 
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*• ramrffvf. 

Maj 1, 174$. 
Iv tbat friendl of ycurs, whom yoa are desirous to add 
to ilie nvmber of imoe» wore endued with no other quality 
iban the last you mentioned in the catalogue of his Tir- 
tuea ; I should esteem his acquaintance as one of my most 
valuable priTlleges. When you assured me, therefore, of 
the generosity of his disposition, I wanted no additional 
motive to embrace your proposal of joining you and him 
J9X * *. To say troth, I consider a generous mind as the 
noblest work of the creation, and am persuaded, where- 
«Ter it resides, no. real merit can be wanting. It is, per- 
haps, the most singular of al^ the moral endowments. I 
am sure, at lea^t, it is often imputed where it cannot justfy 
Jie claimed. The meanest self-love, under some refined 
disgaise, frequently passes upon common obsenrers for 
this godiil^e principle ; and I haye known many a popular 
action attribiited to this motlTc, when it flowed from no* 
h^er a source than the suggestions of concealed vanity. 
Goockiature, as it has many features in common with this 
virtue, is usually mistaken (or it : the former, however, is 
but the effect, possibly, of a happy disposition of the ani- 
mal structure, or, as Ikyden somewhere calls it, of a cer- 
tain ** milkioess of blood :*' whereas the latter is seated 
in the mind, and can never subsist where good sense and 
enlarged sentiments have no existence. It if entirely 
founded, indeed, npon justness of thought : which, per- 
haps, is the reason this virtne Is so little the oharaeteris- 
U^ of mankind in general. A man, whose mind Is warp- 
ed by the mi&»k patnonfl^ car eoiv(r»cted by the narrow 
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prejadices of sects or parties, if he does not want honest jt 
must uadoubtedlj want understanding. The same clouds 
that darken his intellectual views, obstruct his moral 
ones ; and his generosity is extremely circumscribed, be- 
cause his reason is exceedingly limited. 

It is the distinguishing pre-eminence of the Christian 
system, that it cherishes this eleyated principle in one of 
its noblest exertions. Forgiveness of injuries, I confess, 
indeed, has been inculcated by several of the heathen 
moralists ; but it never entered into the established 
ordinances of any religion, till it had the sanction of the 
great Author of ours. I have often, however, wondered 
that the ancients^ who raised so many virtues and affec- 
tions of the mind into divinities, should never have given 
a place in their temples to Generosity ; unless, perhaps, 
they included it under the notion of fides or honos. 
But surely she might reasonably have claimed a separate 
altar, and superiour rites. A principle of honour may 
restrain a man from counteracting the social ties, who 
yet has nothing of that active flame of generosity, which 
is too powerful to be confined within the humbler boun- 
daries of mere negative duties. True generosity rises 
above the ordinary rqles of social conduct, and flows with 
much too full a stream to be comprehended within the 
precise marks of formal precepts. It is a vigorous prin- 
ciple in the soul, which opens and expands all her virtues 
far beyond those which are only the forced and unnatu- 
ral productions of a timid obedience. The man who is 
influenced singly by motives of the latter kind, aims no 
higher than at certain authoritative standards, without 
ever attempting to reach those glorious elevations which 
constitute the only true heroism of the social character. 
Religion, without this sovereign principle, degenerates 
Ibto slavish fear, and wisdom into a specious cunnii^: 
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learning is bnt the ararice of the mind, and wit its more 
pleasing kind of madness. In a word, generosity sancti- 
fies ereiy passion, and adds grace to ererj acquisition of 
the soul ; and if it does not necessarily include, at least 
it reflects a lustre upon the whole eirde of moral and 
intellectual qualities. 

But I am running into a general panegyriek upon gene- 
rosity, when I only meant to acknowledge the particular 
instaueayou hare given me of yours, in being desirous of 
communicating to me a treasure, which I know much 
better how to value than how to deserve. Be assured, 
therefore, though Euphronius had none of those polite ac- 
complishments you enumerate, yet, after what you have 
informed me concerning his heart, I should esteem his 
friendship of more worth, than all the learning of ancient 
Greece, and all the viriHk of modem Italy. I am, &c. 
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TO BAPPao.* 

Maffdi 10, 17^. 

Whii«b yet OP amofwufi youths around th^^ b9w« 
Nor flattering verse conveys the faithless vow ; 
To graver notes will Sappho's soul attend. 
And ere she hears the lover, hear the friend ? 

Let maids less blessM employ tholr meaner arts 
To reign proud tyrants o'er unnumber'd hearts ; 
May Sappho learn (for nobler triumphs born) 
Those little conqeests of her flex to scorn. 
. To form the bowm to each fen^fons deed ; 
Te pleot the miJid witli ev'ry ttseful seed; 

* A yoUDg Itdy of tUiiteen yctn of affe. 
7* 
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Be these iky arts ; nor spare the grateful toif* 
Where nature's hand has bless*d the happj soil* 
So shalt thou know, with pleasing skill to blend 
The lovely mistress and instructive friend : 
So shalt thou know, when unrelenting time 
Shall spoil those charms yet op*ning to their prime^ 
To ease the loss of beauty's transient fk>w'r» 
Wl^ile reason keeps what rapture gave before* 
And oh ! whilst wit, fair dawning, spreads its ray. 
Serenely rising to a glorious day, 
To hail the growing lustre oft be mine. 
Thou early fav'rite of the sacred Nine ! 

And shall the Muse with blameless boast pretend* 
In youth's gay bloom that Sappho caird me friend ; 
That urg*d by me she shunn*d the dangerous way. 
Where heedless maids in endless errour stray ; 
That scorning soon her sex*s idler art. 
Fair praise inspir'd, and virtue warm'd her heart ; 
That fond to reach the distant paths of fame, 
I taught her infant genius where to aim ? 
Thus when the feathered choir first tempt the sky. 
And, all unskilled, their feeble pinions try, 
Th* experienc'd sire prescribes th* adventurous height^ 
Guides the young wing, and pleas*d attends the flight. 
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TO PBIDIPPUS. 



Tes, Phidippus, I entirely agree with you ; the an^ 
cients most certainly had much loftier notions of friend- 
ship than seem to be generally entertained at present. 
JSut may they not justly be considered, jdn this subject. 



\ 
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as downright eothasiafits? IBlilst, indeed, thej talk of 
friendship as a virtue, or place it in a rank little inferiotUr, 
I can admire the generous warmth of their sentiments ; 
but when they go so far as to make it a serious question, 
whether justice herself ought not, in some particular 
cases, to yield to this their supreme aflfection of tho^ 
heart ; there, I confess, they leave me far behind. 

If we had not a treatise extant upon the subject, we 
should scarce believe this fact, upon the credit of those 
authors, who have delivered it down to us : but Cicero 
himself has ventured to take the affirmative side of this 
debate, in his celebrated dialogue inscribed Laelius. He 
followed, it seems, in this notion, the sentiments of the 
Grecian Theophrastus,who publickly maintained the same 
astonishing theory. 

It must be confessed, however, these admirers of the 
false sublime in friendship talk upon this subject with so 
much caution, and in such general terms, that one is 
inclined to think they themselves a little suspected the 
validity of those very principles they would inculcate. 
We find, at least, a remarkable instance to that purpose, 
in a circumstance related of Chilo, one of those famous 
sages who are distinguished by the pompous title of the 
wise men of Greece. 

That celebrated philosopher, being upon his death-bed, 
addressed himself, we are informed, to his friends who 
stood round hini, to the following effect: *'I cannot, 
through the course of a long life, look back with uneasi- 
ness upon any single instance of my conduct, unless, 
^ perhaps, on that which I am going to mention, wherein, 
*^ I confess, I am still doubtful whether I acted as I ought, 
''or not. I was once appointed judge, in conjunction 
'*with two others, when my particular friend was ar- 
*' raigned before us. Were the laws to have taken their 
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** free coarse, he must ine^tably hare been oondaniied 
** to die. After much debate, therefore, with myself^ 
'* I resolved upon this expedient : I gave my own vote 
*' according to my conscience, but, at the same time, eaei* 
** ployed all my eloquence to prevail with my associates 
^* to absolve the criminal. Now I cannot but reflect upon 
'* this act with concern, as fearing there was something of 
** perfidy, in persuading others to go counter to what I 
*• myself esteemed rij^t." 

It does not, certainly, require any great depth of ca^ 
•uistry to pronounce upon a case of this nature. And 
yet had TuUy, that great master of reason, been Chile's 
eonfessor, upon this occasion, it is very plain he would 
have given him absolution, to the just scandal of the most 
ignorant curate that ever lulled a country village. 

What I have here observed will suggest, if I mistake 
not, a very clear answer to the question yon pn^pose : 
•^ Whence it should lu4>pen, that we meet with instances 
** of friendship among the Greeks Kod Remans, far sop^ 
^ riour to any thing of the same kind vdiieh modem times 
** have produced ?" For while the greatest geniuses among 
them employed their talents in exalting this noble aJOfeo^ 
tion, and it was encouraged even by the laws themselves ; 
what efiects might not one expect to arise from the con- 
currence of such powerful causes ? The several examples 
of this kind, which you have pointed out, are undoubted* 
ly highly animating and singular : to which give me leave 
to add one instance, no less remarkable, thou^ I think, 
not so commonly observed. 

Endamidas, the Corinthian, (as the story is related in 
Lucian*8 Toxaris) though in low circumstances himself, 
was happy in the friendship of two very wealthy persons, 
Charixenus and Aretheus. Eudamidas, finding himself 
drawing near his end, made his will in the Mkmiag 
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terms : '* I leave my mother to Arethens, to be main- 
*' tained and protected by him in her old age. I bequeath 
** to Charizenus the care of my daughter ; desirii^ that 
** he would see her disposed of in marriage, and portion 
'* her, at the same time, with as ample a fortune as his 
** circumstances shall admit ; and, in case of the death 
** of either of these my two friends, I substitute the sur^ 
•• vivor in his place." 

This will was looked upon, by some, as we may well 
Imagine, to be extremely ridiculous : however, the lega- 
tees received information of it with very different senti- 
ments, accepting of their respective legacies with great 
satisfaction. It happened that Charixenus died a few 
days after his friend, the testator : the survivorship, there- 
fore, taking place, in favour of Aretheus, he, accordingly, 
not only took upon himself the care of his friend's mo- 
ther, but also made an equal distribution of his estate 
between this child of Eudamidas, and an only daughter 
of his own, solemnizing both their marriages on the same 
day. 

I do not recollect that any of the moderns have raised 
their liotions of friendship to these extraragant heights, 
excepting only a very singular French author, who talks 
in a more romantick strain upon this subject than, even 
the ancients themselves. Could you, Phidippus, believe a 
man in earnest, who should assert that the secret one has 
sworn never to reveal, may, without perjury, be discovered 
to one*s friend ? Yet the honest Montaigne has ventured 
gravely to advance this extraordinary doctrine, in clear 
and positive terms. But I never knew a sensible man in 
my life, that was not an enthusiast upon some favourite 
point ; as, indeed, there is none where it is more excusa- 
ble than in the article of friendship. It is that which 
affords the most pleasjing sunshine of our days ; if> there- 
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Ibre, we see it aowmd them break eat wi^ & more tbeii 
reasoaaMe warratli and lustre, wiio is there tbat will aot 
be incttned to pardo» an excess, whieb can only flow fironi 
the most generoas prioeiplett Adieu. I am, ke. 
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VOTUS SAMI. 

Julys, me. 

When I mentioned gra>ce as essential in constituting a 
fine writer, I rather hoped to have found my sentiments 
reflected back with a clearer light bj yours, than ima- 
gined you would have called upon me to explain in form, 
what I only threw out by accident. To confess the 
truth, I know not whether, after all that can be said to 
illustrate this uncommon quality, it must not at last be 
resolyed into the poet's nequeo monstrare et sentio tantHm^ 
In cases of this kind, where language does not supply us 
with proper words to express the notions of one^s mind, 
we can only convey our sentiments In figurative terms : a 
defect which necessarily introduces some obscurity. 

I will not, therefore, undertake to mark out, with any 
sort ef precision, that idea which I would express by the 
word grace : and, perhaps, it can no more be clearly 
described than justly defined. To give you, however, a 
general intimation of what I mean, when I apply that 
term to compositions of genius, I would resemble it to 
that easy air, which so remarkably distinguishes certain 
persons of a genteel and liberal cast. It consists, not 
only in the particular beauty of single parts, but arises 
from the general symmetry and construction of the whole. 
An author may be Just in his sentiments, lively in his 
figures, and clear in his expression; yet may have no 
claim to be admitted into the rank of finished writers. 
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V^Mse WTsral nemberd mmt be so agree&blj tmited as 
i^tualfy to reflect beauty npon each other : their ar- 
rangement flBUst be 80 happily disposed as not to admit of 
the least traniposition, without manifest prejudice to the 
entire piece. The thoughts, the metaphors, the allusions, 
luid the dtctton shoiMd appear easy and natural, and seem 
to arise like so many spontaneous productions, rather 
than as the efiects of art or labdur. 

Whatever, therefore, is forcedr or aflfected, in thn 
sentiments ; whatever is pompous, or pedaatick, in the 
expression, is the very reverse of ^ac«. Her mien is 
neither that of a prude nor a coquet ; she is regular 
without formality, and sprightly without being fantastical. 
Grace, in short, is to good writing what a proper light is 
to a fine picture ; it not only shews all the figures in 
their several proportions and relations, but shews them 
in the most advantageous manner. 

As gentility (to resume my former illustration) appears 
in the minutest action, and improves the most incon- 
siderable gesture ; so grace is discovered in the placing 
even of a single word, or the turn of a mere expletive. 
Neither is this inexpressible quality confined to one 
species ^f composition on]|y, but extends to all the various 
kinds ; to the humble pastoral as well as to the lofty 
epick; from the slightest letter to the most solemn 
discourse. 

I know not whether Sir William Temple may not be 
considered as the first of our prose authors, who intro- 
duced a graceful manner into our language. At least 
that quality does not seem to have appeared early, or 
spread far amoi^st us. But wheresoever we may look 
for its origin, it is certainly to be found in its highest 
perfection in the essays of a gentlemaui whose writings 
will be distinguished so long as ^liteness and good 
sense have any admirers. That becoming air which 
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TdUj esteemed the criterioo of fine eomposition, and 
which eyery reader, he says, imagines so easy to be imi- 
tated, yet will find so diflScult to attain, is the preTailing 
characterlstick of all that excellent author's most ele- 
gant performances. In a word, one may justly apply to 
him what Plato, in his allegorical language, says of 
Aristophanes; that the Graces having searched all the 
world round lor a temple wherein they might for ever 
dwell, settled at last in the breast of Mr. Addison. 
Adieu. I am, &c. 



LETTER XXX. 

TO CLTTANOBR. 

Can it then be true, Clytander, that, after all the fine 
things which hare been said concerning the love of our 
country, it owes its rise to the principles you mention, 
and was originally propagated among ipankind in order 
to cheat them into the service of the community ? And 
is it thus, at last, that the most generous of the human 
passions, instead of bearing the sacred signature of nature, 
can produce no higher marks of its legitimacy than the 
suspicious impress of art? The question is worth) at 
least, a few thoughts ; and I will just run over the prin- 
cipal objections in your letter, without drawing them up, 
however, in a regular form. 

That the true happiness of the individual cannot arise 
from the single exercise of the mere selfish principles, is 
evident, I think, above all reasonable contradiction. If 
a man would thoroughly enjoy his own being, he must, of 
necessity, look beyond it ; his private satisfactions always 
increasing in the same proportion with which he promotes 
those of others. Thus self-interest, if rightly directed, 
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flows through the nearer charities of relations, friends, 
and dependents, till it rises, and dilates itself into gene- 
ral benevolence. But if every addition which we make ' 
to the welfare of others be really an advancement of 
our own; thelOve of our coimtrymust necessarily, upon 
a principle of self-interest, be a passion founded in the 
strictest reason; because it is a disposition pregnant 
with the greatest possible good, which the limited powers 
of man are capable of producing. Benevolence, there- 
fore, points to our country, as to her only adequate 
mark : whatever falls short of that glorious end, is too 
small for her full gratification : and all beyond is too 
immense for her grasp. 

Thus our country appears to have a claim to our af- 
fection, as it has a correspondent passion in the human 
breast : a passion, not raised by the artifices of policy, or 
propagated by the infection of enthusiasm, but necessa- 
rily resulting from the original constitution of our species, 
and conducive to the highest private advantage of each 
individual. When Curtius, therefore, or the two Decii, 
sacrificed their lives, in order to rescue their community 
from the calamities with which it was threatened, they 
were by no means impelled (as you seemed to represent 
them) by a political phrensy, but acted on the most solid 
and rational principles. The method they pursued, for 
that purpose, was dictated, I confess, by the most absurd 
and groundless superstition : yet, while the impression of 
that national belief remained strong upon their minds, 
and they were thoroughly persuaded that falling, in the 
manner we are assured they did, was the only effectual 
means of preserving their country from ruin ; they took 
the most rational measures of consulting their private 
happiness, by thus consenting to becoine the publick vic- 
8 



i'vau^ CouM it e^eii, b^ a4i^t^e4 (iftli^t» witb aor 4ef9^, 
of pro][)9jbiJI;ity, u^yety UMi^edf <?a^. b^ a^itte4):tJ^ ^^^ 
glorious beiroes coo^i4^i:e4 fi^iR^ aS; tl^^ vaio^s]!^ of ^fa^jddppv^ 
ai^ had oo bop^ ^f aii afte^^life in vxy other sceine of; 
ei^istence ; still« howeyer, tli^i^ Qop4^<^^ nalgbt. be jij^iiti^cMt 
a^ perfectly wi^e. Fojc surelj* to a iDi|>4 that was,, opl^ 
wholly loaifiersed i|i. th(^ lovi^^st d^»gs of the most opi|- 
tract^ s^lfisb^iess; ti^, h%4 not totalis^- e^tioguisli^ 
cyery generous a|^ social afT^^QtioD ; tbe thougbts. qI* hay-i- 
i^g preferred a ip^re. joyless eipstei^ice (foi; su^br it moM^ 
h^ye been) to th/& sa^ppsq4 pft^Sferratipi^ of Qu^becs* ot^ 
one's |ellQ>9^-<;reatur^ °V¥fl'< ^^^ been far more paiQti||; 
than a thoasand deaths. 

I Qs^jjoot, howj^yer*. bu^t agr^e with, yw* tha;t. this; af- 
fi^tion was produotiye o^ in^itjQ mlsf^hjiel' to mapkig^^ ^^^ 
i% broke oat ao^on^ the Roipa^, in the impioiis spirit^ of 
their unjjust conquests. Biiit it. sl^oul^ b^ rei^ieiQNir!^ 
at tbe sa^e time, tba^ it is, the usu^ arti^ of .a^ll7>Ujc^} . 
t<^ m^sX, hersell* in tbe sem.blaac|9 o^* patr^oU^, And it. ^ 
can bc^ np just obje^tioi^-ta the np^l^est; of the sopia), p;^ 
sipQs, tl^at it i^ capably of ^ being inQajpi^d beyond its^nar- 
tural heat* and turne4t by tbe arts of ppii<^» tc^ prqnijRtfQ; 
thqse destructive purpftses^ which it wa^ orig^lly ini-N 
pl^t^d to preyef^it. , 

This zeal, fo^our countfy may, indeed^ betf^npi^ ir«% 
tionaj, not.p»Iy wbep it thu^ pu§be^ us pat to aQjt.cQunti^ 
to the natural rights of any oth§r, oo^amni^ ;. bnt^ Hits*. 
wise* when it iqi^pels us to ta^e th^ ippasuresof: yioleofie 
in opposition to the general sense of pqij own^ Fpr maji 
not publick happiness b^^ estimated by tlte same standard; 
as that of private ? and as every man's own opii^ion must 
detpr^iine his particular satisfaction, shall not the gene* 
ral^opliuon be consiidftred as; decisive ia the qi}estion>cp^ 
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ceraing genera] interest ? Far am I, howeyer, from insi- 
nuating, that the trae welfare of Boankind, in their col- 
lective capacities, depends singly upon a prevailing fancy, 
any more than it does m their separate ; undoubtedly, in 
l^ii& idkstiai^s, they may equally embrace a false interest. 
But whenever this is the case, I. should hardly imagine 
that the love of oat liomHaryv dn ttife oin ktiM% or of our 
neighbour on the other, would Justify any methods of 
bringing tbeifi to a wiser choice, tiian those of calm and 
rational persuasion. 

t cannot at present recollect which of the ancient au- 
tliors it is that mentions the Cappadocians to have been 
so enamoured of subjection to a despotick power, as to 
refuse the enjoyment of their liberties, though gene- 
rously tendered to them by the Romans. Scarcely, I 

suppose, can there be an instance produced of a more 

, • ' ■ - -■ - ■ ■ ■ 

remarkable deprarity of national taste, and of a more 
false calculation of publick welfare : yet, even in this in- 
staLn6e, it should seem the highest iiyustice to have at- 
tempted, t)y (bilce, and at the expense, perhaps, of lid.lf 
the lives in the state, the introduction of a more improved 
system of government. 

itn this notion I am not singular, but have the authority 
of Plato himself on my side, who held it as a maxim of 
undoubted truth, in politicks, that the prevailing senti- 
ments of a state, how much soever mistaken, ought by no 
means to be opposed by the measures of violence : a 
maxim, which if certain pretencle<i or misguided patriots 
had happily embraced, much effusion of civil blood had 
been lately spared to our nation. Adieu. I am, &e. 
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TO PA&AMIINn. 



Nor. 4, 174ft. 



Tbe diwn is overeait, the monimg lonin, 
And heavily vithekwds Isii^aa tihediy. 



How then can I better disappoint the gloomy effects 
of a louring sky, than by calling my thoughts off from the 
dull scene before me, and placing them upon an object 
which I always consider with pleasure ? Much, certain- 
ly, are we indebted to that happy faculty, by which, with 
a sort of magick power, we can bring before one^s mind 
whatever has been the subject of its most agreeable con- 
templation. In vain, therefore, would that lovely dame» 
who has so often been the topick of our conversations, 
pretend to enjoy you to herself: in spite of your favour- 
ite philosophy, or even of a more powerful divinity ; in 
spite of Fortune herself, I can place you in my view, 
though half a century of miles lies between us. But am 
I for ever to be indebted to imagination only for your 
presence ? and will you not sometimes let me owe that 
pleasure to yourself? Surely you might spare me a few 
weeks before the summer ends, without any inconveni- 
ence to that noble plan upon which I know you are so in- 
tent. As for my own studies, they go on but slowly ; 
I am, like a traveller without a guide in an unknown 
country, obliged to inquire the way at every turning, and 
consequently cannot advance with all the expedition I 
could wish. Adieu. I am, &c. 
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TO THK SAMK. 

AOgWl 19, 1745. 

FoiGiVs me, Fftlamedesi if I Mstptwt an srl, #bldli 
tIM ^eatest of pfailo^c^^ts faw ci^ted tli^ wrt of dec^ir^' 
iDg, aoMk hf whidi tfa^ fir«t ef 6Hfctors conki persuade €Mi 
]leo|ile tliact he liad oooqaeredxt the athtetidk ^ani^s, 
thoa^ tiwf savt iin ftdl at his advers^'s K^t. Th« 
TDfoe of Bl<^oesce shocrMF eren^^ indeed, hi^ heard Witlif 
eantldli^ aAd diey Whose boMt H has fl^rmeHy bden* W 
itkake ilttfe thil^K tppeieir eemsid^rable, may diminfsft obM 
j«6t6^ pertia]^s< as #efl ^ eilltfrjie d^enof, and lessen ^Veii 
tbe'elHlrms of i>e^se. But t lifa^e too lonf e^tpeH^ced 
th^ j&y^ df rWrdlhent, to qifft her a? nis Ibr « more lively 
lAi^ti^W; afid I ^n look iJipolil atabKioH^ fhoilghi adtfm«^ 
hi ^ the HmLtD%his&£ j6iaf oi^fdry, vrilK tl^ cibr iiH 
Smktmee of the Most eonfii^hied ^tol6K. 1^6 dc^e^ €li^ 
li^heiie mt&it, I ilM too pr^ufd t^ eiidti^e a rej^l^e/ and totii 
bUflMe tO' l^p^ for stkccess : quaUticis tittte feVOHrabte, f 
ibitiginii^, to ^6 ^fete6^oii6 of hift wh^ vfould elaioa the! 
gmteiHig prists, #hith affiiiiliite thdde thUf MH the Hie» 
iff ambiiibn. L^ those honbd^, thisn^, ^od mention, he 
inscribed on the tombs of otheftF ; be it rather told ok 
mine, that I lived and died 

Unplac^ unpenaon'd, no man*s hdr or slaye. 

And is not this a privilege as valuable as any of those 
which you have painted to my vien^, in all the warmest co- 
lours ef your enlivening eloquence ? Bruyere, at least, 
has just now assured me, that, '* to pay one*s court to no 
*' man, nor expect any to pay court to you, is the most 
8 * 
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Hortensia is of a ffiod sUtiite, and pett^Uf w%ll 
p»rtiened ; but efie oaniult so proiperly 6^ Mr HW H 
genteel, as that it is pteasing : Ibr ihetB is a cefUHii tmP- 
fected oardlesstM^ss id bet dfciss and mietf, ^at wiAs bf 
degrees fathef than strikes at first sight. If joti #ei^ i6 
look no fWtber than the vtpper part of her Atee^ yod 
#otfkl think her hahdsOAxe ^ were 70^ atly to iit«aiiti6 
the lower, yon would inlttic^iatefy prohOaftcfe the i^erse; 
yet there is sonvetiiifig in her ^ j^S wh!«h^ Without afaj^ 
pretence to be called fine, gives ^ch aib ^reea^I^ fiv^IK 
ftess to her Whole eoiinteHahc^, that ;^0U ik^arce 6Bi§eiTe, 
^ soon forget, Iffi her features aire not reguW. Het 
eonrersation Is r«ther clMfeVful fhttfl gaj, md mot€ itt^ 
Strnctite than sprightly .-^^t the pHncij^af aAd Aibd 
distinguished fe«!8iHi«s «f her toUid are h^i^ memory attd 
her juc^ment, both which she poSs^es in a far high^ 
degree than one nsuaify fihds 6yen ii^ persons of oihr Sex. 
She has read most of the caLpif al authors both Hi Fremt^h 
«M English; but hercMef and fttTOurif<» comi^atiiofis Of 
that kind have lain aonong th^ historicsil and? d^albatick 
writers. There is hardly a i^markabfe erent, in ancient 
or modern story, of Which she canriot give a very cleaa^ 
and judicious account ; as she is equally W^ll versed ill 
alll the principal characters and incidents of the niost 
approved stage compositions. The naathematicks is not 
Wholly a stranger tO' her ; and though sh^ did not thinft 
l^roper to pursue her incjfuiries of thttt kkid to* any grea^ 
length, yet the very nncommou ikciHty Witb which sM 
entered into the reasonings of that scilHDice, plainly dis^ 
covered she Was capable of attaining a thorough knoW<«^ 
ledge of all its most abstruse bi^ancihei^-^H^ taste, M 
performances of polhe ttteratufe^ is always Just; and 
she is an excellent critick, without knowing any thing of 
the artificial rules of that science. Her observations* 
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therefore, upon sdbjects of that sort, are so much the 
more to be relied upon, as they are the pure and unbiassed 
dictates of nature and good sense. Accordingly Horten- 
flius, in the several pieces which you know he has pub- 
lished, constantly had recourse to her judgment ; and I 
have often heard him, upon those occasions, apply with 
singular pleasure, and with equal truth, what the tender 
Propertius says of his favourite Cynthia : 

Me juTst in greinio docta legisse puellae, 

Auribus et puris scripta probAsse mea : 
Haec uU contigermt, populi oonfusa valeto 

fWbula ; nam, dominA judioe, tatiu ero. 

But her uncommon strength of understanding has pre- 
served her from that fatal rock of all female knowledge, 
the impertinent ostentation of it ; and she thinks a reserve 
in this article an essential part of that modesty which is 
the ornament of her sex. I have heard her observe, that 
it is not in the acquired endowments of the female mind, 
as in the beauties of her person, where it may be suffi- 
cient praise, perhaps, to follow tlie example, of the virgin 
described by Tasso, who, 

Non copre sue bellezz^ e non I'espose. 

On the contrary, she esteems it a point of decency to throw 
a veil over the superiour charms of her understanding : 
and if ever she draws it aside, you plainly perceive it is 
rather to gratify her good-nature than her vanity ; less in 
compliance with her own inclinations, than with those of 
her company. 

Her refined sense and extensive knowledge have not, 
however, raised her above the more necessary acquisitions 
of female science ; they have only taught her to fill that 
part of her character with higher grace and dignity. She 
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^tilersMoidlth^ dbmestM dvtievofher «tatioBwltli iite 
tnosft vo&^MUHDte skill and jpiriNleBfte. Her «toiiomica] 
4epef tment is eatlm aDd^toed^r ; and she -pteAdtei xyrec hir 
^kxeaily lik6 the IbteHigcnde'of wne plaoetaiy orb^ oob- 
^uctfng It in all Its pk>oper directiotas ^tbont Ttolehce DT 
•dftetufbed eflbrts. 

The$to qMiRlies, tmfwksvBr obmideFable tti^ ini^t a^ 
pear in a less sMniii^ character, are bat onder parts Hi 
Hortensia*s ; for it is from the virtues of her heart that 
she deriyes her tnost irfesistlblfe clatln to esteem and 
approbation. A constant flow of uniform and unaffected 
cheerfulness gladdens her own bteast, and enlivens that 
of every creature around her. Her behaviour, under the 
injuries she has received (for injuries ^en the bktneless 
Rortensia has received) was with ail the calm fbi-titudfe 
Of the most heroick patiehce ; as she firftiiy relied^ that 
l*rovidenoe Would either put an end to heir inii^fbrtun^ 
or sufiport her under them. And with that elevated 
hope, she seemed to feel less for herseR* thkh ^r th^ 
unjust and inhuman author of hi^r offerings, genenMisljr 
'lamenting to see one, ^o nearly relate to faei", stand 
condemned by that severest and most significant df i^^ 
tences, the united reproaches of the world and of his 
conscience. 

'iThus, ]Pa1emon, I have given you a fkithftil copy of aft 
excellent original ; but whether you will join with me ill 
thinking my pencil has been true to its isubject, must ht 
left to some future opportunity to deterdaine. I am, ^. 
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«a HoitTumuSf 

Dec. to, 1739. 

I HAV£ read over the treatise you recommended to me, 
with attention and concern. I was sorry to find an au- 
^or, who seems so well qualified to serve the cause of 
truth, employing his talents in favour of what appears to 
me a most dangerous errour. I have often wondered, in- 
deed, at the policy of certain philosophers of this cast, 
who end^SLYoni^ to advance religion by depreciating human 
natqre. Miethinks it would be niore for the interest of 
virtue, to represent her congenial (as congenial she surely 
is) with our make, and agreeable to our untainted, con- 
stitution of soul ; to prove that every deviation from mo- 
ral rectitude is an opposition to our native bias, and con- 
trary to those characters of dignity which the Creator has 
universally impressed upon the mind. This, at least, was 
the principle which many of the ancient philosophers la- 
boured to inculcate ; as theise' is* not, perhaps, any single 
topick in ethicks that might be urged with more truth, or 
greater efficacy. 

It is upon this generous and exalted notion of our spe- 
cies, that one of the noblest precepts of the excellent Fy- 
thagprsLS is founded : Ihtfrw ^* /xctxi^ret^ssys that philo- 
sopher) Ata-xyyto cau/froY. The first and leading^ dispo- 
sitipn to engage us on the. side of virtue, was, in that 
8age*s estimatiout to preserve, above all things, a constant 
reverence, to. our own nuud* and to dread nothing so much 
as to offend against its native dignity. The ingenious 
Mr. Norris, I remember, recommends this precept as one 
of the best, perhapsi, that was ever given to the world. 
May one not justly, then, be surprised to find it so sel- 
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dom enforced in onr modem systems of moralitj ? To 
confess the tnith, I am strongly inclined to suspect that 
much of that general contempt of every manly principle, 
which so remarkably distinguishes the present times, may 
fairly be attributed to the humour of discarding this ani- 
mating notion of our kind. It has been the fashion to 
paint human nature in the harshest and most unpleasing 
colours. Yet there is not, surely, any argument more 
likely to induce a man to act unworthily, than to per- 
suade him that he has nothing of innate worthiness in his 
genuine disposition ; than to reason him out of every ele- 
vated notion of his own grandeur of soul; and to de- 
stroy, in short, every motive that might justly inspire him 
with a principle of self-reverence, that surest internal 
guard heaven seems to have assigned to the human vir- 
tues. Farewell. I am, &c. 
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TO CLSORA. 

Though it was not possible for me to celebrate with 
you, as usual, that happy anniversary which we have so 
many reasons to commemorate, yet I could not suffer 
so joyful a festival to pass by me without a thousand ten- 
der reflections. I took pleasure in tracing back that 
stream to its rise, which has coloured all my succeeding 
days with happiness ; as ray Cleora, perhaps, was at that 
very instant running over in her own mind those many 
moments of calm satisfaction which she has derived from 
the same source. 

My heart was so entirely possessed with the senti- 
ments which this occasion suggested, that I found my' 
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«elf raised into a sort of poetical enthusiasm ; and I 
could not forbear expressing, in r^rse, what I have often 
said in prose, of the dear author of my most valuable en- 
joyments. As I iniagined Teraminta would, bj this 
time, be with you, I had a view to her harpsichord in the 
composition, and I desire you would let her know, I hope 
she will shew me, at my return, to what advantage the 
most ordinary numbers will appear, when judiciously ac- 
companied with a fine voice and instrument. 

I must not forget to tell you, it was in your favourite 
grove, which we have so often traversed together, that I 
indulged myself in these pleasing reveries ; as it was not, 
you are to suppose, without having first invoked the 
Genius of the place, and called upon the Muses in due 
form, that I broke out in the following rhapsody : 

ODE FOR MUSICK. 

AIR I. 

Thriee hM tlie^liBg earth, swift pftoiDg, niOj 
And thxioe again around the sun. 
Since first the whiteHPob'd priest, with sacred hand, 
Sweet umoo I jom'd us hand io hand. 

CHORUS. 

All heav*D, and eVry friendly pow*r, 
ApproT*d the t«w and MessM the houv 

RECITAXrVE. 

"What though in Hiksnce sacred Hymen trod, 
Nor lyre praclaim'd, nor garland crownM the Cod ; 
What though nor feast vm revel dance was there, 
(Vain pomp of joy the happy well may spare !) 
Tet Love un&ign'd, and oooscious Honour, led 
The spotless virgin to the bridal bed ; 
Rich, though despoiVd of all her little store ; 
Fot who shaU «et« fiur virtue*^ better dow*tf ? 

9 
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Veit with acaie^ Witt teiapar lilHt* 

IfHadom. o'er tby lipt pioideft; 
Virtue gauds thy senVoqy Ixeait, 

Kinrtnew >li tihy aetSoni goidet* 

Am. m» 

9ir*rf hame-lUt liUts n mioe, 
Br'iqr iQigtrop.0BMe U thipes 
Cl»ite depoctpient, vrtleaa mie% 
ConTene iweet, and heart soene* 

Siiflcf my loul ;with gfkxwnjr paini 
See, the nniles !— *tu joy again ! 
Swelb a passion in my breast ? 
HMk,thcipffatal aaialLiaieiV 

Oft ai clouds my paths o'erspread 
CHoubcfii) where my st^ should ti«a4> 
She, with jvdgmteaC* steady tay, 
Haiks, and smooths, the better yny, 

CHORUS. 

CUrf amongst ten tbousand she, 
"Worthy, sacred Hymen ! diee. 

While such are the sentimeiits which I entertain of my 
Cleora, can I find myself obliged to be thus distant from 
her, without the highest regret ? The truth, believe me, 
IS, though both the company and the scene w.herein I am 
engaged are extremt^ly agreeabUPt yet I Qnda. vacancy in 
my happiness, which none but you can fill up. Surely 
those who have recommended these little separations as 
necessary to revive the languor ctf^e married state, have 
ill understood, its most refined gi'atifications : there is no 
satiety in the mutual je^chfinge of tend^ o|^es. 

There seems, to have been a time whea^a happiness wf 
this kind was considered as the highest glory* as well as 
the supreme biasing of h^^n^. life.^ I.ri^iijember, when 
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I was m Italy, to hare tteen seyefal eoi^gal inscriptions 
ftpon tbie "sepulbhral niottitmeiits of ancient Rome, which, 
instead of rnnning out into a pompous panegyrick upon 
ttxe virtues of the deceased, mentioned singly, as the most 
t^gttificant of encomiums, how many years the parties 
had iived together in full and tminterrupted harmony. — 
The Romatis, indeed, in this, as in masiy otlier instances, 
iafl^d the most remarkable examples ; and it is an oh* 
Beryation of one of their writers, that, notwithstanding 
divorces might very easily be obtained among them, their 
republick had subsisted many centuries, before there was a 
biogle instance of thbt privil^e ever having been exerted. 
7%us, my C^leora, yon see, however uniS&shionable I may 
s^pear in the present generation, I might have been kept 
in countenance in a former ; and by those too who had 
as much true gallantry and good sense as one usni^ly. 
meets with in this. But aflections which are founded in 
trutii and nature stand not in need of any precedent to 
support them ; and I esteem it my honour no less than 
my happiness, that I am, &c. 
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TO CLTTi^NDBlt. 

Did you imagine I was really in earnest, when I talked 
of quitting ***, and withdrawing from those gilded pros- 
pects which ambition had once so strongly set in my 
view ? But my vows, you see, are not in the number of 
those which are made to be broken ; for the retreat I 
had long meditated is now, at last, happily executed. To 
iay truth, my friend, the longer I lived in the high scenes 
of action, the more I was convinced that nature had not 
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formed me for bearing a part in them ; and thon^ I was 
once so onexperienced ui,|}ie wajs of the world, as to be- 
lieye f had talents* as I was sure I had inclination, to 
lerye my country, yet every day*8 conversation contri- 
buted to wean me, by degrees, from that flattering delusion. 

How, indeed, could a man hope to render himself ac- 
ceptable to the various parties which divide our nation, 
who professes it as his principle tliat there is no striking 
wholly into the measures of any, without renouncing ei- 
ther one*s sense or one's integrity ? and yet, as the world 
is at present constituted, it is scarce possible, I fear, to 
do any good in one's generation, (in publick life I mean) 
without listing under some or other of those various ban- 
ners which distinguish the several corps in these our po: 
litical warfares. To those, therefore, who may have cu- 
riosity enough to enter into my concerns, and ask a rea- 
son for my quitting the town, 1 answer, in the words of 
the historian, Civitatis morum taedet pigetque, — ^But I am 
wandering from the purpose of my letter, which was not 
so much to justify my retreat, as to incline you to follow 
me into it : to follow me, I mean, as a visiter only ; for I 
love my country too well to call you off from those great 
services you are capable of doing her. 

I have pitched my tent upon a spot which I am per- 
suaded will not displease you. My villa (if you will allow 
me to call by that fine name, what, in truth, is no better 
than a neat farm-house,) is situated upon a gentle rise, 
which commands a short, though agreeable, view of about 
three miles in circumference. This is bounded on the 
north by a ridge of hills, which afford me at once both a 
secure shelter and a beautiful prospect ; for they are as 
well cultivated as the most fertile valleys. In the front 
of my house, which stands south-east, I have a view of 
the river that runs, at the distance of somewhat less than 
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a quarter of a mile, at the end of mj gronnds, and, after 
making several windings and turnings, seems to lose itself 
at the foot of those hiils I just irow mentioned. As for 
my garden, I am obliged to nature for its chief beauties ; 
baying no other (except t, small ^pK>t which I hare allotted 
for the purposes of my table) but what the fields and 
meadows afford. These, however, I have embellished 
with some care, havHig intermixed among the hedges all 
^e several sorts of flowering shrubs. 

But I must -not lbi;get to mention what I look upon to 
be the principal ornament of the place; «is, indeed^ Ido 
not recollect to have «een any tfainrg of the kind in ^vxr 
Eo^lish plaatationsv I have covered a «maU spot with 
different sorts of ever-^reens, maRy of which are of a 
species not very usual in our country* This little ^anta- 
tion i have branched out Into various labyrinth-#alks^ 
which are all terminated by a small temple in the centre. 
I have a double advantage from this artificial wood ; for 
it not only affords me a very shady retreat in suDunert 
but, as it is situated opposite to my library, supplies me 
in winter with a pers^tiV^'^f Hie'i&OSt tigme^le ver- 
dure imaginable. 

What lieightens *my relish of this retirement, is the 
company of my Gleora ; as, indeed, m^y of ^e best ith- 
provements I have made in it are owii^ to hints whith I 
have i^eoeivied from tt^r exqAi^te taste and Jndgm^t.-^^ 
She will fejoi(!e to receive you as her giiest here, and hM 
givea it mfe in charge to remind yod, thlit yofi have pt6^ 
mised to b« sa. A« the btlsiness of parliajoient is ^o&if 
drawing to a X:cmc1usion, I ibay trge this to you wfthOlit 
any imputation upon uOij putHotistn ; though, at the sanve 
^oae, I must add^ I mak^ a very ibohsiderable sacrifice df 
private iateresU If hetaever I resigb yoa for tlr^ sUk^s of the 
ptbUck^ Adieu, ia^te. 

9* 
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TO HOBTBK8IU8. 

Arb jon aware, Hortensius, how far I may mislead jovif 
when you are willing to resign yourself to my guidance, 
through the regions of criticism ? Remember, hoWever, 
that I take the lead in these paths, not in confidence of 
my own superiour knowledge of them, but in compliance 
with a request, which I nerer yet knew how to refuse.— 
In short, Hortensius, I gire you my sentiments, because 
it is my sentiments you require : but I giro them, at the 
same time, rather as doubts than decisions. 

After haying thus acknowledged my insufficiency for 
the office you haye assigned me, I will venture to confess 
that the poet who has gained over your approbation, hat 
been far less successful with mine. I have ever thought, 
with a very celebrated modern writer, that 

Le vers le mieiix rempli, k plus noble peni^ 
l(e peut plaire k Teiprit qiund roceiUe eit Uen^ 

BoUeau* 

Thus, though I admit there is both wit in the raillery, 
and strength in the sentiments, of your friend's moral 
epistle, it by no means falls in with those notions I hare 
formed to myself concerning the essential requisites in 
compositions of this kind. He seems, indeed, to have 
widely deviated from the model he professes to have had 
in view, and is no more like Horace, than Hyperion to a 
Satyr. His deficiency in point of versification, not to 
mention his want of elegance in the general manner of his 
poem, is sufficient to destroy the pretended resemblance. 
Nothing, in truth, can be more absurd, than to write in 
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poetical measure, and yet neglect harmony ; as, of all the 
kinds of false style, that which is neither prose nor Terse, 
bat I knew not what inartificial combination of powerlesa 
words bordered with rhyme, is far, surely, the most insuf- 
ferable. 

But you are of opinion, I perceire (audit is an opinion 
in which you are not singular) that a negligence of this kind 
may be Justified by the authority of the Roman satirist: 
yet surely those who entertain that notion, have not tho- 
roughly attended either to the precepts or the practice of 
Horace. He has attributed, I confess, his satirical compo- 
sition to the inspiration of a certain Muse, whom he dis- 
tinguishes by the title of the Musa pedestris, and it is this 
expression which seems to hare misled the generality of his 
imitators. But though he will not allow her to fly, he l^ 
no means intends she should creep : on the contrary, it may 
be said of the Muse of Horace, as of the Eye of Milton, 
that 

Gisoe is in all her steps. 

That this was the idea which Horace himself had of her, 
is eyident, not only from the general air which preyails 
in his satires and epistles, but from seyeral express decla- 
rations, which he lets fall in his progress through them. 
Eyen when he speaks of her in his greatest fits of modesty, 
and describes her as exhibited in his own moral writings, he 
particularly insists upon the ease and harmony of her 
motions. Though he humbly disclaims, indeed, all pre- 
tensions to the higher poetry, the our ipirilus et viSf 
as he calls it ; he represents his style as being goyerned 
by the tempora certa modosque, as flowing with a certain 
regular and agreeable cadence. Accordingly, we find 
him particularly condemning his predecessor, Lucilius, 
for the dissonance of his numbers ; and he professes to 
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Inwte uiade tb« csperikuent, whe^Msr the imam kind «f 
miml suliject inigbt iK>t4)e treated in taote «oft and «»y 

Quid Tetat et noonet Ludlt aeripta legentet 
QuanHe^nym i!litt8,^um venan dum negult 
'V^iculos luttura magiB fkctof, et eontet 
>fdilius? 

Tike tratk is, & tnnefa] ea^dtice is the single )^re)r6g«itiV« 
of poetfy wliidi lie pretends to claim to his writings ofthlfs 
Kind : and so tkr is he frmn thinking it unessential, l^hat he 
axslctiowledges it as thetmlf i^paratfon #hi(^ tfistingtli^MEfs 
them firom prose. If ibxt were otice to%e bM)keBdowyi, 
and the wusieal ordef of his words destit^ed ; there #dt!d 
fiot, he tefk tts, ^je tiie lea^ appearance t>f p6tfity ye^ 
ttaining: 

KOQ 

Invenias edam disjecd membra poetae* 

However, when he delivers himself in this humhie strain, 
lie is fiot, fon will 6hserve, sketdiing oat a pli» «!' tiiis 
gpecies of poetry in gei^eral, but speak$6g MMerely «f liil 
own peHbmmnces in paerticular. Ilis^demands rise Audh 
hi^ier, w^ien he inibrttis tis what he etpects of those, 
who wotdd SQcceed in eompositions of Hiis moral Jcind» 
He then not only recprires flowing numbers, bat aniet^ 
pression concise and nninciinrbefred ; wit, exerted wifjh 
good breeding, and managed with reserve ; as, upon some 
occasions, the sentiments may be enforced i^ith all the 
ttren^ of eloquence and poetry ; and though, in some 
parts, the piece may appear wit^ a mofe serious ahd 
fiolemn cast of colouring, yet, upon tiie whole, he telld 
ts, it must be lively and riant. This I take to be hti: 
meaning in the IbUowing passage : 
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Est brevitate qpus, at ciunt aententia, nea se 
Impediat nxbis lassas aixnuitibus aures; 
EtsemiQiie opus est, modd tristi, saepdjoeon^ 
Befendente vioem inod6 xfaetoria, atque poetae ; 
InterSum urtxmi, paroentis viribus, atque 
Extenuantis eas oonsultd. ' 

Such, then, was the notion which Horace had of this kind 
of writing. And if there is any propriety in these his 
rules, if they are founded on the truth of taste and art ; 
I fear the performance in question, with numberless othen 
of the same stamp, (which have not, however, wanted ad- 
mirers) must inevitably stand condenmed. The truth of 
It is, most of the pieces which are usually produced upon 
this plan, rather give one an image of Lucilius, than of 
Horace : the authors of them seem to mistake the awk« 
ward negligence of the favourite of Scipio, for the easy 
air of the friend of Maecenas. 

Tou will still tell me, perhaps, that the example of 
Horace himself is an unanswerable objection to the no- 
tion I have embraced ; as there are numberless lines in 
his satires and epistles, where the versification is evident- 
ly neglected. But are you sure, Hortensius, that those 
lines which sound so unharmonious to a modern ear, had 
the same effect upon a Roman one ? For myself, at least, 
I am much inclined to believe the contrary ; and it seems 
highly incredible, that he who had ventured to censure 
Lucilius for the uncouthness of his numbers, should him- 
self be notoriously guilty of the very fault, against 
which he so strongly exclaims. Most certain it is, that 
the delicacy of the ancients, with respect to numbers, was 
far superiour to any thing that modern taste can pretend 
to ; and that they discovered differences, which are to 
us absolutely imperceptible. To mention only one re- 
markable instance : A very ancient writer has observed 
upon the following verse in Virgil, 
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{is htna^ IsBg^ aad n fkort) 
fiae woaki be 4estraf eL Bat 
qnUftelj feasible, as to p e icei re the ^iEitiaetioB 
tkose two ^BDtitJef ? Sose reiBeaKat of this 
aiijSbt probaMj gire BMsick to thoM 
wliitfc BOW seeai so aataseaMe. 
foflsbieeU oftkbaitBrev H 
to exprem one's idea 
floteaBuaier. I will 

wftfc Tespeet tottereifnate ^He of tlKse 
cet» that H cooi 
elepat banlisritj of pknse. wIuc«l tlM^ ftraK^ of 
the Biost asnl tenv of lia^ai^i.. las y^ m srate aod 
energj, oo less stnkiag tkaa thai «f m aoro elevated die^ 
tioB. nere is a eerlala firtlr folD aria^ peculiar to 
com pobiU qps ia iMs waT« wUdi^iHtbeat beii^ so bright 
mid gtowiag as is accg -ssju t Ibr the higher poetiy, is, 
nerertheless, eqna H j remored from whaterer appears 
harsh and dry. Bat partictilar instances will, perhaps, 
better iUostrate my meanii^, than any thing I can farther 
isay to explain it. There is scarce a line in the moral 
epistles of Mr. Pope, which might not be produced ibr 
this purpose. I choose, boweyer, to lay before yon the 
foTIowing verses, not as preferring tiiem to many others 
which might be qnoted from that inimitable satirist ; 
but as they afford me an opportunity of comparing them 
with a version of the same original Ihies, of which they 
are an imitation ; and, t>y that means, of shewing yon, 
at one view, what I conceive is, and is not, in the true man- 
ner of Horace : 
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Vei^ii my <de«tf ddif^t-Hiot Ilew;** nHiw ; 
But touch me, and no minister so acre: 
'Whoever ofihxb, tet some unlucky lime, 
SUdn into vene^ and liitalie» inaxhyme ; 
«$«tc4 tp ri«0^e bis wlKde life kmgEt 
And t]ie an^ burtben of same meny song. 

IiriH refer y«i> to> your awn meinorf for tke LatiA pu^ 
nge^ ih)iii' wheiiee Mr. Bope has taJBen the generAl hint< 
of tkese Tersest and coQlait myself witb adding a traai*' 
lation of the lines from Horace hy another hand: 

Bdwld me Uamdess bard, (iw ftiod dF pCMe I 
But he who hurts me, (nay, I will be heard) 
Had better take a lion by the beaid ; 
His eyes shall weep the ftdly of hi* tongue^ 
By laughing crowds in rueiUlJiallad sung. 

There is a strength and spirit in the former of these pas- 
sages* and a flatness and languor in the latter, whicli 
cannot fail of being discovered by every reader of the 
least delicacy of discernment ; and yet the words which 
compose them both are equally sounding and significant. 
The rules then, which I just now mentioned from Ho- 
race, will point out the real cause of the different effects 
which these two passages produce in our minds ; as the 
passages themselves will serve to confirm the truth and- 
justice of the rules. In the lines from Mr. Pope, one of 
the principal beauties will be found to consist in the 
shortness of the expression ; whereas, the sentiments in 
the other are too much incumbered with words. Thus, 
for instanoCi 

Peace is my deardeligfat, 

is pleasing because it iSt«0Acis6 1 aft 

BdioldflM blamelefs baid, Immv find of peaae I 
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is, in comparison of the fiumer, the verba lassos on^nai- 
tia aures. Another distingaishing perfection in the imi- 
tator of Horace, is that spirit of gayetj which he has dif- 
fhsed throogh these lines, not to mention those happy, 
though familiar, images of sUding into verse, and hUdiing 
in a rhyme : which can never be sufficiently admired.-* 
Bat the translator, on the contrary, has cast too serious 
an air over his numbers, and appears with an emotion and 
earnestness that disappoint the force of his satire : 

Kay, I win be bend, 

has the mien of a man in a passion ; and 

Ub eyes dttll weep ibe lolly of fak toogoe : 

though a good line in itself, is much too solemn and tra- 
gical for the undisturbed pleasantry of Horace. 

But I need not enter more minutely into an examina- 
tion of those passages. The general hints I have thrown 
out in this letter will suffice to shew you wherein I ima- 
gine the true manner of Horace consists. And after all, 
perhaps, it can no more be explained, than acquired, by 
rules of art. It is what true genius can only execute, and 
just taste alone discover. I am, &c. 
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TO THX SAME. 

Nov. 7, 1730. 
Tour admired poet, I remember, somewhere lays it 
down as a maxim, that 

The piopa study of mankiDd StinsB. 

There cannot, indeed, be a more useful, nor, one should 
imagine, a more easy science : so many lessons of this 
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Itind a«^ ev^ry moment forcing themselves npon our obser< 
ration, that it should seem scarce possible not to be ivell 
acquainted with the various turns and dispositions of the 
human heart. And yet there are so few who are reaHy 
adepts in this article, that to say of a man, he knows th€ 
world, is generally esteemed a compliment of the most 
significant kind. 

The reason, perhaps, of the general ignorance which 
prevails in this sort of knowledge, may arise from our 
Judging too much by universal principles. Whereas 
there is a wonderful disparity in mankind, and number- 
less characters exist which cannot properly be reduced 
to any regular and fixed standard. Monsieur Paschal 
observes, that the greater sagacity any man possesses, the 
more originals he willdiscern among his species : as it is 
the remark of Sir William Temple, that no nation under 
the sun abounds with so many as our own. Plutarch, if 
I remember right, is of opinion, that there is a wider dif- 
ference between the individuals of our own kind, than 
what is observable between creatures of a separate order : 
while Montaigne (who seems to have known human na- 
ture perfectly well) supposes the distance to be still more 
remote, and asserts that the distinction is much greater 
between man and man, than between man and beast. 

The cpmick writers have not, I think, taken all the 
advantage they might of this infinite diversity of humour 
in the human race. A judicious observer of the world 
might single out abundant materials for ridicule, without 
having recourse to those worn-out characters which are for 
ever returning upon the stage. If I were acquainted with 
any genius in this class of writers, I think I could furnish 
him with an original, which, if artfully represented, and 
connected with proper incidents, might be very success- 
10 
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fuUj iotrodaced into comedj. The persoo I haye uiTieir 
is mj Dei^boor Stilotes. 

Stilotes, in his joath, was esteemed to hare good sense* 
and a tolerable taste for letters ; as he gained some r^n-* 
tation at the onirersitj In the ezereises osoal at that 
place. Bot as soon as he was freed from the restraint of 
tutors, the natural restlessness of his temper broke out. 
and he has never, from that time to this, affiled himself 
for half an hoar together to any single porsuit. He is ex- 
tremely aetire in his disposition ; but his whole life is one 
incessant whirl of trifles. He rises, perhaps, with a full 
intent of amnsiog himself all the morning with his gon : 
bat before he has got half the lei^th of a field, he recol- 
lects that he owes a visit, which he mast instantly pay : 
accordingly his horse is saddled, and he sets oat. But in 
his way he remembers that he has not giyen proper or- 
ders about such a flower, and he mast absolutely retom* 
or the whole economy of his nursery will be ruined.— 
Thus, in whateyer action you find him engaged, you may 
be sure it is the very reyerse of what he proposed. Tet 
with all this quickness of transition and yiyacity of spi- 
rits, he is so indolent in eyery thing which has the air of 
business, that he is at least two or three months before 
he can persuade himself to open any letter he receives : 
and, from the same disposition, he has suffered the divi- 
dends of his stocks to run on for many years, without re- 
ceiving a shilling of the interest. Stilotes is possessed of 
an estate in Dorsetshire, but that being the place where 
his chief business lies, he chooses constantly to reside 
with a friend near London. This person submits to his 
humour and his company, in hopes that Stilotes will con- 
sider him in his will : but it is more than possible that 
he will never endure the fatigue of signing one. How- 
over, having here every thing proyided for him but 
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ttlotl^es and pocket-money, be lives perfectly to his satis- 
faction, in fall employment without any real business ; ^ 
and while those who look after his estate take care to 
supply him with sufficient to answer those two articles, 
he is entirely unconcerned as to all the rest: though, 
when be is disposed to appear more than ordinarily im- 
portant, he will gravely harangue upon the roguery of 
stewards, and complain that his rents will scarce main- 
tain him in powder and shot half the partridge season.— 
In short, Stilotes is one of the most extraordinary com- 
pounds of indolence and activity that I ever met with ; 
and, as I know you have a taste for curiosities, I present 
you with his character as a rarity that merits a place in 
your collection. Adieu. I am, &c. 
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TO PH1DIPPU8. 

*Tis well, my friend, that the age of transformation is 
DO more; otherwise I should tremble for your severe 
attack upon the Muses, and expect to see the story of 
your Metamorphosis embellish the poetical miracles of 
some modern Ovid. But it is long since the fate of the 
PiiSrides has gained any credit in the world, and you may 
now, in full security, contemn the divinities of Parnassus, 
and speak irreverently of the daughters of Jove himself. 
You see, nevertheless, how highly the ancients conceived 
of them, when they thus represented them as the olBT- 
spriog of the great father of gods and men. Tou reject, 
I know, this article of the heathen creed : but I may 
venture, however, to assert, that philosophy will Confirm 
what fable has thus invented, and that the Muses are, in 
strict truth, of heavenly extraction. 
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The (cfaanns of tlM ine aits ase, ioideed, filaraHy iks 
rired from the author of adl nature, and fiiandM in tbe 
original frame and constitution of the hnman mind. Ae* 
cordingly, the general prineiples of toite are eommon to 
our whole species, and arise from that internal sense of 
beauty which evei^ man, in some degree at least, evi" 
dently possesses. No rational mind can be so wfaoUy 
void of all perceptions of this sort, as to be capable of 
contemplati^ the various objects that surround him, with 
one equal coldness and indifference. There are certain 
forms which must necessarily fill the soul with agreeable 
ideas ; and she is instantly detemuned in her approbation 
of them, previous to all reasonings concerning their use 
and convenience. It is upon these general principles that 
what is called fine taste in the arts is founded ; and, con- 
sequently, is by no means so precarious and unsettled an 
idea as you choose to describe it. The truth is, taste is 
nothing more than this universal sense of beauty, rendered 
more exquisite by genius, and more correct by cultivation : 
and it is from the simple and original ideas of this sort, that 
the mind learns to tbrm her judgment of the higher and 
more complex kinds. Accordingly, the whole circle of the 
imitative and oratorical arts is governed by the same 
general rules of criticism ; and to prove the certainty of 
these with respect to any one of them, is to establish their 
validity with regard to all the rest. I will, therefi>re, con- 
sider the criterion of taste in relation only to fine writing^ 
Each species of composition has its distinct perfin^ions ; 
and it would require a much larger compass than a letter 
affords, to prove their respective beauties to be derived 
from truth and nature ; and consequently reducible to a 
regular and precise standard. I will only mention, there- 
fore, those general properties whkh are essential to them 
all, and without which they must necessarily be defeetive 
in their several kinds. These, I think, may be compr«« 
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hended under untformitf in the designs, rariety and 
resemblance in the metaphors and similitudes, together 
with pn^rietj and harmony in the diction. Now some 
or all of these qualities constantly attend our ideas of 
beaaty, and necessarily raise that agreeable perception of 
the mind, in what object soeyer they appear. The charms 
c^ fine composition, then, are so &r from existing only in 
the heated imagination of an enthusiastick admirer, that 
they result from the constitution of nature herself. And, 
perhaps, the principles of criticism are as certain and 
indisputable even as those of the mathematicks. Thus, 
for instance, that order is preferable to confusion, that 
harmony is more pleasing than dissonance, with some few 
other axioms upon which the science is built, are truths 
which strike at once upon the mind with the same force ot 
conviction, as that the whole is greater than any of its 
parts, or that, if from equals you take away equals, the 
remainder will be equal. And, in both cases, the proposi- 
tions which rest upon these plain and obvious maxims, seem 
equally capable of the same evidence of demonstration. 

But as every intelleetnal as well as animal faculty is 
improved and strengthened by exercise, the mere the soul 
exerts this her internal sense of beauty upon any particular 
object, the more she will enlai^e and refine her relish 
of that peculiar species. For this reason, the works of 
those great masters, whose performances have been long 
and generally admired, supply a farther criterion of fine 
taste, equally fixed and certain as that which is immediate^ 
ly derived from nature herself. The truth is, fine writing 
is only the art of raising agreeable sensations of the most 
intellectual kind ; and, therefore, as by examining those 
original forms which are adapted to awaken this percep- 
tion in the mind, we Jearn what those qualities are which 
constitute beauty in general ; so, by observing the pecurr 

10 * 
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liar Gonstniction of those eompositioiis of glenias width 
iiare always pleased, we perfect enr idea of fine writtag ia 
pafticnlar. It is this united approtmtion, in persons of 
difierent ages, and of yarions dbaracters and Jaagnages, that 
iiongioas has made the test of the true sahKme ; and he 
might with equal justice haye extended the same criteri* 
on to all the inferiour excellencies of elegant composition. 
Thus, the deference paid to the performances of the great 
masters of antiquity, is fixed upon just and solid reasons : 
it is not because Aristotle and Horace haye giren us the 
rules of criticism, that we submit to their authority ; it 
is because those rules are deriyed from works which haye 
been distinguished by the uninterrupted admiration iff all 
the more improyed part of mankind, from their earliest 
appearance down to this present hour. For whateyer« 
through a long series of ages,has been uniyersally esteemed 
as beautiful, cannot but be conformable to our just and 
natural ideas of beauty. 

The opposition, howeyer, which sometimes diyides the 
opinions of those whose judgments may be supposed equal 
and p^ect, is urged as a powerful objection against the 
reality of a fixed canon of criticism : it is a proof, yoa 
think, that, after all which can be said of fine taste, it 
must ultimately be resolyed into the peculiar relish of 
each indiyidual. But this diyersity of sentiments wiU 
not, of itself, destroy the eyidenee of the criterion ; since 
the same effect may be produced by numberless other 
causes. A thousand accidental circumstances may con- 
cur in counteracting the force of the rule, eyen allowing 
it to be eyer so fixed and inyariable, when left in its free 
and uninfluenced state. Not to mention that false bias 
which party or personal dislike may fix upon the mind, 
the most unprejudiced critick will find it diflScult to disen- 
gage himself entirely from those partial affections in fa- 
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roitr of particular beauties, to which either jthe general 
course of his studies, or the peculiar cast of his temper, 
may hare rendered him most sensible. But as perfec- 
tion, in any works of geniAS, results from the united 
• beauty and propriety of its several distinct p^rts ; and as 
It is impossible that ai^ human composition should pos- 
sess all those qualities in their highest and most soyereign 
degree ; the mind, when she pronounces judgment upon 
any piece of this sort, is apt to decide of its merit, as 
those circumstances which she naost admires either pre- 
vail or are deficient. Thus, for instance, the excellency 
of the Roman masters, in painting, consists in beauty of 
design, nobleness of attitude, and delicacy of expression ; 
but the charms of good colouring are wanting. On the 
contrary, the Venetian school is said to have neglected 
design a little too much ; but at the same time has been 
more attentive to the grace and harmony of well-disposed 
lights and shades. Now it will be admitted, by all ad- 
mirers of this noble art, that no composition of the pencil 
can be perfect, where either of these qualities is absent ; 
yet the most accomplished judge may be so particular^ 
struck with one or other of these excellencies, in prefer- 
ence to the rest, as to be influenced in his censure or ap- 
plause of the whole tablature l^ the predominancy or de- 
ficiency of his favourite beauty. Something of this kind 
(where the meaner prejudices do not operate) is ever, I 
am persuaded, the occasion of that diversity of sentences 
which we occasionally hear pronounced, by the most im- 
proved judges, on the same piece. But this only shews 
that much caution is necessary to give a fine taste its full 
and unobstructed effect ; not that it is in itself uncertain 
and precarious. I am, &c. 
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LETTER XL. 

TO PALAHBOS8. 

• 

Your resolution to decline those overtures of acquaint- 
ance which Mezentius, it seems, has lately made to you, is 
agreeable to the refined principles which have ever in- 
fluenced your conduct. A man of your elegant notions 
of integrity will observe the same delicacy with respect 
to his companions, as Caesar did with regard to his wife, 
and refuse all commerce with persons even but of sus- 
pected honour. It would not, indeed, be doing Justice to 
Mezenttus, to represent him in that number : for though 
his hypocrisy has preserved to him some few friends, and 
his immense wealth draws after him many followers, the 
world in general are by no means divided in their senti- 
ments concerning him. 

But, whilst you can have his picture from so many bet- 
ter hands, why are you desirous of seeing it by mine ? 
It is a painful employment to contemplate human nature 
in its deformities ; as tliere is nothing, perhaps, more dif- 
ficult, than to execute a portrait of the characteristical 
kind with strength and spirit. However, since you have 
assigned me the task, I do not think myself at liberty to 
refuse it : especially as it is your interest to see him de- 
lineated in his true form. 

Mezentius, with the designs and artifice of a Catiline, 
affects the integrity and patriotism of a Cato. Liberty, 
justice, and honour, are words which he knows perfectly 
well how to apply with address ; and having them always 
ready, upon proper occasions, he conceals the blackest 
purposes under the fairest appearances. For void; as In 
truth he is, of every worthy principle, he has too much 
policy not to pretend to the noblest ; well knowing, that 
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ttoanterfeit yirtnes are the most successful yices. It is bj 
arts of this kind that, notwithstaQding he has shewn him- 
self unrestrained by the most sacred engagements of so- 
ciety, and uninfluenced by the most tender affections of 
nature, he has still been able to retain some degree of 
credit in the world ; for he neycr sacrifices his honour to 
his interest, that he does not, in some less considerable, 
but more open instance, make a concession of his in- 
terest to his honour ; and thus, while he sinks his charac- 
ter on one side, very artfully raises it on the other. Ac- 
cordingly, under pretence of the most scrupulous delica- 
cy of conscience, he lately resigned a post which he held 
under my lord Godolphin ; when, at the same time, he 
was endeavouring, by the most shameless artifices and 
evasions, to deceive and defraud a friend of mine in one 
of the most solemn and important transactions that can 
pass between man and man. 

But will you not suspect that I am describing a phan- 
tom of my own imagination, when I tell you, after this, 
that he has erected himself into a reformer of manners, 
and is so injudiciously officious as to draw the inquiry of 
the world upon his own morals, by attempting to expose 
the defects of others ? A man who ventures publickly to 
point out the blemishes of his contemporaries, should, at 
least, be free from any uncommon stain himself, and 
have nothing remarkably dark in the complexion of his 
own private character. But Mezentius, not satisfied 
with being vicious, has at length determined to be ridicu- 
lous ; and, after having wretchedly squandered his youth 
and his patrimony in riot and dissoluteness, is contempti- 
bly mispending his old age in measuring impotent sylla« 
bles, and dealing out pointless abuse. Farewell. I ami 
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LETTER XLI. 



TO ORONTES. 

March 10, 1738. 



What haughty Sacharissa has put you out of humour 
with her whole sex ? For it is some disappointment, I sus- 
pect, of the tender kind, that has thus sharpened the 
edge of your satire, and pointed its invective against the 
fairer half of our species. You were not mistaken, how- 
ever, when you supposed I should prove no convert to 
your doctrine ; but rise up as an advocate, where I pro- 
fess myself an admirer. I am not, 'tis true, altogether of 
old Montaigne's opinion, that the souls of both sexes sorU 
jtttes (as he expresses it) en mesme movies : on the con- 
trary, I am willing enough to Join with you in thinking 
that they may be wrought off from different models. Yet, 
the casts may be equally perfect, though it should be al- 
lowed that they are essentially different. Nature, it is 
certain, has traced out a separate course of action for the 
two sexes ; and as they are appointed to distinct offices 
of life, it is not improbable that there may be something 
distinct likewise in the frame of their minds ; that there 
may be a kind of sex in the very soul. 

I cannot, therefore but wonder that Plato should have 
thought it reasonable to admit them into an equal share of 
the dignities and offices of his imaginary commonwealth ; 
and that the wisdom of the ancient Egyptians should have so 
strangely inverted the evident intentions of providence, as 
to confine the men to domestick affairs, whilst the women, 
it is said, were engaged abroad in the active and laborious 
scenes of business. History, it must be owned, will sup- 
ply some few female instances of all the most masculine 
virtues : but appearances of that extraordinary kind are 
too uncommon, to support the notion of a general equality 
in the natural powers ef their minds. 
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Thus much, however, seems evident, that there are 
certain moral boundaries which Nature has drawn between 
the two sezes, and that neither of them can pass over 
the limits of the other, without equally deviating from 
the beauty and decorum of their respective characters : 
Boadicea, in armour, is to me, at least, as extravagant a 
sight as Achilles in petticoats. 

In determining, therefore, the comparative merit of the 
two sexes, it is no derogation from female excellency, that 
it differs in kind from that which distinguishes the male 
part of our species. And if, in general, it shall be found, 
(what, upon an impartial inquiry, I believe, will most^cer- 
tainly be found) that women fill up their appointed circle 
of action with greater regularity and dignity than men, 
the claim of preference cannot justly be decided in our 
favour. In the prudential and economical part of life, 
I think it undeniable that they rise far above us. And 
if tnie fortitude of mind is best discovered by a cheerful 
resignation to the measures of Providence, we shall not 
find reason, perhaps, to claim that most singular of 
the human virtues as our peculiar privilege. There are 
numbers of the other sex, who, from the natural delicacy 
of their constitution, pass through one continued scene 
of suflfering, from their cradles to their graves, with 
a firmness of resolution that would deserve so many 
statues to be erected to their memories, if heroism were 
not estimated more by the splendour than the merit of 
actions. 

But, whatever real difference there may be between 
the moral or intellectual powers of the male and female 
mind, Nature does not seem to have marked the distinc- 
tion so strongly as our vanity is willing to imagine : and, 
after all, perhaps, education will be found to constitute 
the principal superiority. It must be acknowledged, at 
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least, that in this article we have every adrantagc over 
the softer sez, that art and indnstry can possibly secure 
to us. The most animating examples of Greece and Rome 
are set before us, as early as we are capable of any obser* 
vation ; and the noblest compositions of the ancients are 
given into our hands, almost as soon as we have strength 
to hold them : while the employments of the other sex, at 
the same period of life, are generally the reverse of every 
thing that can open and enlarge their minds, or fill them 
with just and rational notions. The truth of it is, female 
education is so much worse than none, as it is better to 
leave the mind to its natural and uniostrueted suggestions, 
than to lead it into false pursuits, and contract its views 
by turning them upon the lowest and most trifling objects: 
We seem, indeed, by the manner in which we suffer the 
youth of that sex to be trained, to consider women agree- 
ably to the opinion of certain Mahometan doctors, and 
treat them as if we believed they have no souls : why else 
aretJicy 

Bred mlij and completed to the taste 

Of luftful appetence, to aing, to danee^ 

To dress, and troule the taogue, and rdll the eye ? 

Mi&on, 

T^is stT'ange neglect of cultivating the female mind, 
can hardly be allowed as good policy, when it is consider* 
ed how much the interest of society is concerned in the 
rectitude of their understandings. That season of every 
man*s life which is most susceptible of the strongest irar 
pressions, is necessarily under female direction ; as there 
are few instances, perhaps, in which that sex is not one of 
the secret springs which regulates the most important 
movements of private or publick transactions. What 
Gato observed of his countrymen, is, in one respect, true 
of every natioB under the sun : " The Romans,^' said he, 
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^'jffprem tbe world, but it is the women that govern the 
** Romans.** Let not, however, a certain pretended Cato 
of your acquaintance take occasion, from this maxim, to 
insnU, a second time, that innocence he ha<! so often injured: 
for I will tell him another maxim as true as the former, 
that ** there are circumstances wherein no woman has 
'* power enough to control a man of spirit." 

If it be true, then, (as true beyond all peradventure it 
is) that female influence is thus extensive ; nothing, cer- 
tainly, can be of more importance, than to give it a pro- 
per tendency, by the assistance of a well directed educa- 
tion. Far am I from recommending any attempts to ren- 
der women learned; yet, surely, it is necessary they 
riiould be raised above ignorance. Such a general tinc- 
ture of the most useful sciences, as may serve to free the 
mind from vulgar prejudices, and give it a relish for the 
rational exercise of its powers, might very justly enter 
into the plan of female erudition. That sex might be 
taught to turn the course of their reflections into a proper 
and advantageous channel, without any danger of render- 
ing them too elevated for the feminine duties of life. In 
a word, I would have them considered as designed by 
Providence for use as well as shew, and trained up not only, 
as women, but as rational creatures. Adieu. I am, &c. 
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TO PALSMOR. 

May 5, 1746. 

Whilst yon are engaged in turning over the records of 

past ages, and tracing our constitution from its rise 

through all its several periods, I flonMtimes amuse myself 

With reviewing certain annals of ^ humbler kind, and 

11 
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considering the rarious turns and reyolutions that hare 
happened in the sentiments and affections of those with 
whom I hare been most connected. A history of this 
sort is not, indeed, so striking as that which exhibits kings 
and heroes to our view ; but may it not be contemplated, 
Palemon, with more private advantage ? 

Methinks we should scarce be so embittered against 
those who differ from us in principle or practice, were we 
oftener to reflect how frequently we have varied from 
ourselves in both those articles. It was but yesterday 
that Lucius, whom I once knew a very zealous advocate 
for the most controverted points of faith, was arguing, with 
equal warmth and vehemence, on the principles of deism; 
as Bathillus, who set out in the world a cool infidel, has 
lately drawn up one of the most plausible defences of the 
mystick devotees, that, perhaps, was ever written. The 
truth is, a man must either have passed his whole life 
without reflecting, or his thoughts must have run in a very 
limited channel, who has not often experienced many 
remarkable revolutions of mind. 

The same kind of inconstancy is obseiTable in our pur- 
suits of happiness as well as truth. Thus our friend Curio, 
whom we both remember, in the former part of his life, 
enamoured of every fair face he met, and enjoying every 
woman he could purchase, has at last collected this dif- 
fusive flame into a single point, and could not be tempted 
to commit an infidelity to his marriage vow, though a 
form as beautiful as the Venus of Apelles was to court 
his embrace : whilst Apamenthes, on the other hand, who 
was the most sober and domestick man I ever knew, till 
he lost his wife, commenced a rake at five and forty, and 
is now for ever in a tavern or stew. 

Who knows, Palemon, whether even this humour of 
moralizing, which, as you often tell me, so strongly marks 
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my character, may not wear out in time, and be succeed- 
ed by a brighter and more lively vein ? Who knows but 
I may court again the mistress I have forsaken, and die at 
last in the arms of ambition ? Cleora, at least, who fre- 
quently rallies me upon that fever of my youth, assures 
me I am only in the intermission of a fit, which will cer- 
tainly return. But though there may be some excuse, 
perhaps, in exchanging our follies or our errours, there 
can be none in resuming those we have once happily 
quitted : for surely he must be a very injudicious sports- 
man, who can be tempted to beat over those fields again 
which have ever disappointed him of his game. Fare* 
well. I am, &c. 
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TO SUPHR0NIU8. 

July 2, 1742. 
It is^ a pretty observation, which I have somewhere 
met, that, ** the most pleasing of all harmony arises from 
** the censure of a single person, when mixed with the 
** general applauses of the world.** I almost suspect, 
therefore, that you are considering the interest of your 
admired author, when you call upon me for my farther 
objections to his performance ; and are for joining me, 
p^haps, to the number of those, who advance his reputa- 
tion by opposing it. The truth, however, is, you could not 
have chosen a critick (if acritick I might venture to call 
myself) who has a higher esteem for all the compositions 
of Mr. Pope ; as, indeed, I look upon every thing that 
comes from his hands with the same degree of veneration 
as if it were consecrated by antiquity. Nevertheless, 
though I greatly revere his judgment, I cannot absolutely 
renounce my own ; and since some have been bold eooug;h 
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toadnoeey thatenm the sacred writUigB tbeimehres do 
not always speak the language of the Spirit, I may have 
leare to suspect of the poets what has been asserted of tbe 
prophets, and suppose that their pens are not at all sea- 
sons under the guidance of inspiration. But as there is 
fomethlng extremely ni^ratefiil to the mind, in dwelling 
upon those little spots that necessarily attend the lustre of 
all human merit » yon must allow me to join his beauties 
witli his imperfections, and admire with rapture, alter 
having condemned with regret. 

There is a certain modem figure of speech, which the 
authors of The art qf nnkmg in poetry have called the 
diminishing. « This, so far as it relates to words only, 
consists in debasing a great idea, by expressing it in a 
term of meaner import. Mr. Pope has himself now and 
then fallen into this kind of the pr(f(nmd, which he ha» 
with such uncommon wit and spirit exposed in the wri- 
tings of others. Thus Agamemnon, addressing himself to 
Menelaus and Ulysses, asks, 

And «an yOu, dneft, iR^tbtfOt a Muih, sorwy 

Wbole troops befixe 70a, loVring'm ^be/ray ? B. ir« 

So likewise Pkndarus, speaking of DfomCdV who is per* 
Ibrraing the utmost eflbrts of heroism in the field of battle, 
says, 

some guardian of tbe skiea, 
fiiTolted in erowdi, proteets him in liiej¥ay, y. 23f • 

But what would you think, Eupbronius, were you to hear 
of the "impervious foam*' and ♦'rough waves" of a "ferooifc?" 
would it not put you in mind of that droll thought of the 
ingenious Dr. Toung, in one of his epistles to our author, 
where he talks of a puddle in a storm 7 yet, by thus con- 
founding the properties of the highest objects with those 
of the lowest, Mr. Pope has turned one of the most pleas- 
ing similes in the whole Iliad into downright burlesque. 
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At wfaennmerimple swain his ootftnakei, . 

And wide thioug^ fens an unknown jouniey takes ; 

If chance a swelling bro^ his passage stay, 

Andybam imperrnnu cross the wanderer^s way, 

Confused he stops, a length of country past, 

Eyes the rough roaveSf and tir^ returns at last. t. 734. 

This swelling brook, however, of Mr. Pope, is la Homer 
a rapid river, rushing with violence into the sea : 

2tmi> w* oncu^oa worAfjtif et?\AS% ^o^om, v. 598. 

It is one of the essential requisites of an epick poem, 
and indeed of every other kind of serious poetry, that the 
style be raised above common language ; as nothing takes 
off so muoh from that solemnity of diction, from which 
the poet ought never to depart, as idioms of a vulgar and 
familiar cast. Mr. Pope has sometimes neglected this 
important rule ; but most frequently in the introduction 
of his speeches. To mention only a few instances : 

T^at donCf to Phoenix Ajax gave the sign. ix. 291. 

H^h tfua stem Ajax his long silence broke. ix. 735. 

Wkh that the yenemble warrior rose* x. 15o* 

mth that they ttepp^d ande^ &c. s. 415. 

whereas Homer generally prefaces his speeches with a 
dignity of phrase, that calls up the attention of the reader 
to what is going to be uttered. Milton has very happily 
copied his manner in this particular, as in many others : 
and though he often falls into a flatness of expression, he 
has never once, I think, committed that errour upon oc- 
casions of this kind. He usually ushers in his harangues 
with something characteristical of the speaker, or that 
points out some remarkable circumstance of his present 
situation ; in the following manner : 

Satan with bold words 
Breaking the horrid silence, thus began. i. 8S; 

Ifim thus answer^ soon his bold oompeer* i. 135. 
11 # 
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Be ended, flNfiniinK* 

QBUKodieriid 
BeUal, 
AndwidipewiMwiveaceeimtiMMlM'gim 11. 16f. 



If yon compare the effect which an iDtrodactioii of tbfr 
descriptiye sort has upon the mind, with those low and 
nnawakening expressions which I have marked in the 
lines I just now quoted from our English Iliad, yon will 
not, perhaps, consider my objection as altogether without 
foundation. 

All opposition of ideas should be carefully avoided in 
a poem of this kind, as unbecoming the gravity of the he- 
roick Muse. But does not Mr. Pope sometimes sacrifice 
simplicity to false ornament, and lose the majesty of 
Homer in the affectations of Ovid ? Of this sort a severe 
critick would perhaps esteem his calling an army, march- 
ing with spears erect, a moving iron mood : 

Sacb and ao it&A th* embattled iqiiadiaii ttotd. 
With spears eveet, a mvoing iron t990tt. 

There seems also to be an Inconsistency in the two parts 
of this description; for the troops are represented at 
standii^ still, at the satne time that the circumstanecT 
mentioned of the spears should rather imply (as indeed 
the truth is) that they were in motion. But if the tran- 
slator had been faithful to his anUlor, in this passage* 
neither of these objections could have been raised : for in 
Homer it is, 

ToMi 

livttf^tUy caxta-tf <rf mm vytuo't tn^^nattAi, iv. 280« 

Is there not likewise some little tendency to a pun, 
in those upbnudii^ lines which Hector addresses tp 
Paris? 
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Sior thee 0ctt XUoiM gutfditti bevOE* CdU^ 
TiU heaps of deid alone defend the walL 

Mr. Pope «t least deserts ins gnkle, in order id giro til 
this conceit of dead men dtfending a town ; for the origi- 
nal conld not possibly lead him into it. Homer, with« 
plainness suitable to the occasion, only tells us, 

Mae^flt^frof. vi. 327. 

Tencer, in the eightli book, aims a dart at Hector, which, 
missing its way, slew Gorgythion ; upon which we are told 

AnoAer diaft the mging archer threw ; 
That other shaft with exriog fury flew ; 
(From Hector Phodras tuxn^ the Jlyingvmmd) 
Yet ftU not d^ or ^ruifttet to the ground. 

A Jlying rvcund is a thought esaetly in the spirit of 
Ovid ; but highly unworthy of Pope as well as of Homer ; 
and, indeed, there is not the least foundation for it in the 
original. But what do fotL think of the shaft that fell 
dry or guiUlegg ? Where, you see, one figurative epithet 
is added as explanatory of the other. The doubling ^f 
epithets, without raising the idea, is not allowable in 
compositions of any kind ; but least of all in poetry. It 
is, says Quintilian, as if every conmion soldier in an army 
were to be attended with a valet ; you increase your num- 
ber, without adding to your strength. 

But if it be a fault to crowd epithets of the same im- 
port one upon the other, it is much more so to employ 
such as call off the attention from the principal idea to be 
raised, and turn it upon little or foreign circumstances.— 
When Mae;i8 is wounded by Tydides, Homer describes 
Venus as conducting him through the thickest tumult of 
the enemy, and conveying him from the field of battle.*^ 
But n^ile we are following the hero with our whole COD^ 
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cern, and trembling for the dai^r whidi surronnds him 
on all sides, Mr. Pope leads us off from our anxiety for 
iEneas, by an uninteresting epithet relating to the struc- 
ture of those instruments of death, which were every 
where flying about him; and we are coldly informed, 
that the darts werefeaihered : 

Safe tlwmgh ibe nuhins hone and yteAer'J ffig^ 

Of nunding shafts, she bean him throus^ the fig^t* t. 303. 

But as his epithets sometimes debase the general image 
to be raised, so they now and then adorn them with a 
false brilliancy. Thus, speaking of a person slain by an 
arrow, he calls it a pointed death, iv. 607. Describing 
another who was attacked by numbers at once, he tells 

QS, 

A grove of lanoes gUtta'd at his hveast. ir. 621* 

and representing a forest on fire, he says, 

In blazing heajis, the gnnre's old haiMrars faH, 
And one refulgent ruin lerds all. s. 20!. 

But one of the most unpardonable instances of this kind 
is, where he relates the death of Hypsenor, a person who» 
it seems, exercised the sacerdotal office : 

On his broad shoulder fell the foreeful brand. 
Thence glancing downward lopt his holy hand, 
And stained with sacred blood the bltuhing sand. 

To take the force of this epithet, we must suppose that 
the redness which appeared upon the sand, on this occa- 
sion, was an effect of its blushing to find itself stained 
with the blood of so sacred a person : than which there 
cannot be a more forced and unnatural thought. It puts 
me in mind of a passage in a French dramatick writer, 
who has formed a play upon the story of Pyramus and 
Thisbe. The hapless maid, addressing herself to the 
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^iigger, which lies by the side of her lover, breaks omt 
into the following exclamation : 

Ahl voici le poignaid qui du sang de aon maltiv 
S*est 80i]il6 lacbeme&t: il en rntgU le tnitre. 

Boileau, taking notice of these lines, observes, toutes Ui 
glaces du Nord ensemble ne sofU pat, A mon sens, plusfroidei 
que cette pensie. But of the two poefs, I know not whe- 
ther Mr. Pope is not most to be condemned ; for what- 
ever shame the poignard might take to itself, for bemg 
concerned in the murder of the lover ; it is certain that 
the sand had not the least share in the death of the 
priest. 

The ancient criticks have insisted mueh upon propriety 
of language ; and, indeed, one may with great justice sa^ , 
wliat the insulted Jotrdoes to his impertinent friends, hmo 
forcible are right wards ? The truth is, though the seivli- 
ment nrast always support the expressioof, yet the expres- 
sion ncrast give grace and eflfeacy to the sentiment ; luid 
the same thought shall frequently be admired or con- 
demned, according to the merit of the particular phrase 
in which it is conveyed. For this reason J. Caesar; ia a 
treatise which he wrote concerning the Latin langusge» 
calls a judicious choice of words, the origin of eloquence : 
as, indeed, neither oratory nor poetry can be raised to 
any degree of perfection, where this their principal root 
is neglected. In this art Virgil particularly excels ; and 
it is the inimitable grace of his words (as Mr. Dryden 
somewhere justly observes) wherein that beauty princi- 
pally consists, which gives so inexpressible a pleasure to 
him, who best understands their fbree. No man was 
ever a more skilful master of this powerful art than Mr. 
Pope ; as he has, upon several occasions tlnwighout this 
translation, raised and dignified his style with certain 
antiquated words and phrases^ that are most wonderfully 
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foleiiiD and mi^stick. I cannot, boweyer, forbear men- 
tioning an instance, where he has employed an obsolete 
term less happilj, I think, than is his general custom. It 
occurs in some lines which I just now quoted for another 
purpose : 

On hit faroad shoulder fell the forceful brand, 

Thenee gtandiig downward lopt his holy hand. r. 1 08, 

Brand is sometimes used by Spenser for a sword ; and 
in that sense it is here introduced. But as we still retain 
this word in a different application, it will always be im- 
proper to adopt it in its antiquated meaning, because it 
must necessarily occasion ambiguity : an error in style of 
all others the most to be avoided. Accordingly, every 
reader of the lines I have quoted must take up an idea 
yery different from that which the poet intends, and which 
he will carry on with him, till he arrives at the middle of 
the second verse. And if he happens to be unacquainted 
with the language of our old writers, when he comes to 

X.^ hb holy hand, 

he will be lost in a confusion of images, and have abso« 
lutely no idea remaining. 

There is another uncommon elegance in the manage- 
ment of words, which requires .a very singular turn of 
genius, and great delicacy of judgment to attain. As the 
art I just before mentioned turns upon employing anti- 
quated words with force and propriety, so this consists in 
giving the grace of novelty to the received and current 
terms of a language, by applying them in a new and 
unexpected manner : 

Dixexis egre^^, notum si callida yeifiam 
Reddideritjonctiua novum. Hor, 

The great caution, however, to be observed in any at- 
tempt of this kind, is so judiciously to connect the ex- 
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pressioDs, as to remove every doubt concemiiig the si^i- 
fication in which they are designed : for as perspicuity is 
the end and supreme excellency of writing, there cannot 
be a more fatal objection to an author's style, than that 
it stands in need of a commentator. But will not this 
•bjection lie against the following verse? 

Next artful Phereelus untimely feU. V. 75, 

The word artful is here taken out of its appropriated ac- 
ceptation, in order to express 

But however allowable it may be (as indeed it is not only 
allowable, but graceful) to raise a word above its ordi- 
nary import, when the caUida junctura (as Horace calls it) 
determines at once the sense in which it is used : yet 
it should never be cast so far back from its customary 
meaning, as to stand for an idea which has no relation to 
what it implies in its primary and natural state. This 
would be introducing uncertainty and confusion into a 
language ; and turning every sentence into a riddle. 
Accordingly, after we have travelled on through the seve- 
ral succeeding lines in this passage, we are obliged to 
change the idea with which we set out ; and find, at last, 
that by the artful Phereclus we are to imderstand, not 
what we at first apprehend, a man of cunning and design, 
but one who is skilled in the mechanical arts. 

It is with a liberty of the same unsuccessfi)! kind, that 
Mr. Pope has rendered 

Tor itgortfof ^oamtm Aunaxnot Ayr^^i woe. 

Ver.270. 
Stern Lyeaxm't warlike laoe begun. 

I know not by what figure of speech the whole race of' 
a man can denote his next immediate descendant : and, 
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ITear no sjBecdooiie can acquit this ezpre«^n of ncuB- 
lense. The truth is, whoever yentures to strike, out of 
the oommon roa^ most be more than ordinarily carefiU, 
or he will probably lose his vray. 

This reminds me of a passage or two, where our poet 
has been extremely injurious to the sense of his author, 
and made him talk a language, which he never uses ; the 
language, I mean, of absurdity. In the sixth Iliad, Aga- 
memnon assures Menelaus, 
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But, in Mr. Pope*s version, that chief tells his brother, 

nioo ahall poiih whole, and bury all. 

Perhaps it may be over-nice to remark, that, as the de- 
atraction of Troy is first mentioned, it has a little the ap- 
pearmee of nonsense to talk afterwards of her burying 
her sons. HoweFor, the latter part of this Terse directly 
contradicts the original ; for Agamemnon is so fiur from 
asserting that Ilion should bury all her inhabitants, that 
he pronounces, positively, they should not be buried at 
all : a calamity, in the opinion of the ancients, of all others 
the most terrible. But possibly the errour may lie in the 
printer, not in the poet ; and perhaps the line originally 
stood thus: 

lUao flliall perish whole, unbury'd all. 

Uso, both my objections vanish : and those who are con- 
Tersant with the press, will not think this supposition im- 
probable ; since much more unlikely mistakes often hap- 
pen by the carelessness of compositors. 

But though I am willing to make all the allowance pos- 
sible to an author, who raises our admiration too oAien 
not to have a right to the utmost candouc» wherever he 
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&il8 ; yet I can find no excuse for an onacconntable ab- 
surdity he has fallen into, in traaslating a passage of the 
'tenth book. Diomed and Ulysses, taking advantage of the 
night, set out in order to view the Trojan camp. In their 
WKy they meet with DqIou, who is going from thence to the 
•Grecian, upon an errand of the same kind. After having 
•seized this unfortunate adventurer, and examined him 
^concerning the situation and designs of the enemy ; Dio- 
med draws his sword, and strikes off Dok)n*s head, in the 
rery instant that he is supplicating for. mercy : 

Mr. Pope has turned this into a most extraordinary mirir 
cle, by assuring us that the head spoke after It had 
quitted the body : 

The head yet speaking, mutter^dat it felt. 

This puts me in/mind of a wonder of the same kind in the 
Fairy Queer^where Corflambo is represented as blas- 
pheming, after his head had been struck off by Prince 
Arthur : 

He smote at Um with ril his ndght and naiun 

So furiously, diat, cfeile wist, he fooiid 

His head b^m him tunqUing oo die gromd) 
The whiles his babbling tongue did yet blasphemy 

ADdcurs'dhif God, tfaatdidhimsocaofouiid. Bookir.S. 

But Corflambo was the son of a giantess, and could con- 
quer whole kingdoms by only looking M them. We may, 
perhaps, therefore allow him to talk, when every other 
man must be silent : whereas there is nothing in the his- 
tory of poor Dokm, that can .give him the least pretence 
to this singular privilege. The truth is, Mr. :Pope seems 
to have been led into this blunder by Scaliger, who has 
^iven the sam^ sense to the verse, and then with great 
wisdom and gravity observes, /o^m esta pulmone caput 
aimjUsum loqui posse, 

12 
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The most pleasing picture in the whole Iliad, is, I think, 
the parting of Hector and Andromache ; and oor excel* 
lent translator has, in genera!, verj successfully copied 
it. But in some places he seems not to have touched it 
with that delicacy of pencil which graces the original ; 
as he has entirely lost the beauty of one of the figures.— 
Hector is represented as extending his arms to embrace 
the little Astyanax, who being terrified with the unusual 
appearance of a man in armour, throws himself back 
upon his nurse's breast, and falls into tears. But though 
the hero and his son were designed to draw our principal 
attention. Homer intended likewise that we should cast a 
glance towards the nurse. Accorc!ingly, he does not mark 
her out merely by the name of her office ; but adds an^pi- 
thet to shew that she makes no inconsiderable figure in the 
piece : he does not simply call her *rtB»iwt but vj^moc Tidimi. 
This circumstance Mr. Pope has entirely overlooked : 

(U uvwi ou tanahi ogt^stTo ^du^i/utos fijcTong. 

£Nk<yd;» tA^Wf irctr^tx ^txw o^tf ciru^Buft 

^fiyw «9r^ aut^orct/TH xo^vddc vtuoyret vomus. 

"Ex ^ r^^tjMjr<r% ^txtm^ ti ^\o;> jC3t/ trnvrna. fMntf^, 

K«u tw /Aiv tuLv^^aw vn ;^doM 4Vttfcf<eyoM0'dtir. 

Tl466v 
Thus having said, tb* illastrious chief (rf* Troy 

StretchM his fond arms to tlasp the lovely boy { 

The babe clung eryii^ to his nttrt^t breastf^ 

ScarM by the dazzling helm and nodding crest : 

With secret pleasure each fond parent smird, 

And Hector hasted to relieve his child : 

The gfitt^ring terrour* tram bis head unbound, 

And plac'd the beaming hdmet on the ground. 

I was going to object to the glittering terronrs. In the last 
line but one : but I have already taken notice of these 
little affected expressions, where the substantiye is set at 
Tariaaoe with its attribute^ 
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It is the obseryation of QuiDtilian, that no poet ever 
jezcelled Homer in the sublimitj with which he treats 
great subjects, or in the delicacy and propriety he always 
discovers in the management of small ones. There is a 
passage in the ninth Iliad, which will justify the truth of 
the latter of these observations. When Achilles receives 
Ajaz and Ulysses in his tent, who were sent to him in the 
name of Agamemnon, in order to prevail with him to re- 
tnm to the army, Homer gives a very minute account of 
the entertainment, which was prepared for them upon 
that occasion. It is impossible, perhaps, in modem lan- 
guage to preserve the same dignity in descriptions of this 
kind, which so considerably raises the original : and 
indeed Mr. Pope warns his readers not to expect much 
beauty in the picture. However, a translator should be 
careful not to throw in any additional circumstances, 
which may lower and debase the piece ; which yet Mr. 
Pope has, in his version of the following line : 

Ilt;^ Si Mtvotruim iduw fjtryet, i^oBtK ^«(. ix. 211. 

MQtawhile Pauoclus iweat*, the fire to laiae. 

Own the truth, Euphronius : does not this give you the 
idea of a greasy cook at a kitchen fire ? whereas nothing 
of this kind is suggested la the originaL On the contrary 
the epithet tatBioct seems to have been added by Homer, 
in order to reconcile us to the meanness of the action, by 
reminding us of the high character of the person who 
is engaged in it ; and as Mr. Addison observes of VirgiPs 
hnsbandman, that ** he tosses about his dung with an air 
** of gracefulness ;'* one may, with the iame truth, say of 
Homer's hero, that he lights his fire with an air of dignity* 
I intended to have closed these hasty objections, with 
laying before you some of those passages, where M/. Pope' 
teems to have equalled, or excelled his original.— *But I 
perceive I have alrea4y extendiedmy letter beyond a Testf 
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sonable limit : I will reserye* therefore, that more pleas* 
ing, as well as maeh easier task, to some fotnre occasion. 
In the mean time, I desire yon will look upon those re- 
marks, not as proeeeding froma spirit of cavil (than which 
I know not ai^ more truly contemptible) bnt as an inp* 
stance of my having read your favourite poet with that 
attention^ which his own unequalled merit and your jndlSs. 
eious recommendation most ^^n*edly*^elaim. ram«>&e^ ^ 
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TO PALAIfJtDSSk 

Apiil 18, I73!r.' 
I HAVE had occasion, a thousand times srnee T saw 
you, to wish myself in the land- where' aU things aire 
forgotten ; at least, that I did not live in the memoiT" of 
certain restless mortals of your acquaintance, who are 
visiters ^y profession. The misfortune isv no-retirement 
is so remote, nor sanctuary so sacred^ as to afibrd a pro- 
tection from their impertinenee ; and thougbone were 
to fly to the desert» and take ifefoge in the cells of sainti 
and hermits, one should be alarmed wttlt their unmeant 
ing voice^ crying even m t^ wUdeme^^ They epvead 
themselves, in truth, over the whole face of the land, and 
lay waste the fairest hours of conversation. For my own 
part, (to speak of them in a style suitable to their taste 
and talents) I look upon them, not as paying visits, but 
visitations; and am never obliged to give audience to one 
of this species^ that I do not consider myself as under a 
■judgment for those numberless hours which I have spent 
in vain. If these sons and daughters of idl^iess and folly 
would be persuaded to enter into an exclusive society 
amoB^ thmnselvess the rest of tlie world might poiaeii^ 
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ibeit maawAiM nnmolested : bat dothidg less will satisfy 
them than opening a general commerce, and sailing into 
every port where choice or chance may drive them. 
Were we to live indeed, to the years of the antedihivians. 
One might afS)rd to resign some part of one's own time in 
charitable relief of the unsnflferable weight of theirs ; bnt, 
since the days of man are shrunk into a few hasty revoln* 
tions of the sun, whole afternoons are much too considera- 
ble a sacrifice to be ofiered up to tame civility. What 
heightens the contempt of this character, is, that they who 
have so much of the form, have alivays least of the power 
of friendship ; and though they will erase their chariot 
wheels (as Milton expresses it) to destroy your repose* 
they would not drive half the length of a street to assist 
your distress. 

It was owing to an interruption from one of these 
obsequious intruders, that Fwas prevented keeping my en- 
gagement with you yesterday ; and you must indulge me in 
this discharge of my Invective against the ridiculous occa« 
sion of so mortifying a disappointment. Adieu. I am, &c. 
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TO HOSTXN81U8. 

May 8, 175T. 
To be able to suppress my acknowledgments of the 
pleasure I received from your approbation, were to shew 
that I do not deserve it; for is it possible to value the 
praise of the judicious as one ought, and yet be silent under 
its influence ! I can, with strict truth, say of you, what a 
Greek poet did of Plato, who, reading his performance to 
a circle where that great philosopher was present, and find- 
ing himself deserted, at length, by all the rest of the com- 
pany, cried out, ** I will proceed, nevertheless, for Plato it 
"liimself an audience.** 

12 # 



THm lbiiie,iiiilMdriiao> mmteim ^be ffiAiktm InUrn 
posBessioi^of mimbersy as it Is oiil|^ io tiw dispoial of tkm 
wise and tb» iiofiartiai* But if btttb those quBbficatioM 
BMst ooneur to give validity- to> a Tote of tfeds kind, hosr 
liUlejpeasoiD ba&an author lehe ctthes depressed or ^tod 
h^ genend ceDsure or aprplaiiae ? 

Thotrituqphs of genias are not liko those of a&eient he* 
roisiDyjchere the meanest capAire made a part of the pemp^, 
as well as the Bofolest. It is net the multitade, but the 
d^oitj of those that eompose her fellowers> that can add 
9»y thiag to her real glorj ; ajid a siu^le aittendaat aiay oi^ 
tea- resder her more truJy ilhistrioiis thasa whole tram of 
CommoD admirers. I am suue^ at least, I have bo ambitioa 
of drawing afler me ?iilgar accIamatioBS ; audi, whilst I baysa 
the happiness to enjoy your applause, I shall always censider 
■iSKMilf in powteastoB of the truest fame* Adiett«> I am, ^- 
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TO GLTTANBIR. 

Sept 10, 1738. 
Ton, who nerer forget any thing, can tell me, I dare say, 
whose observation it Is, that, ** of allthe actions of our life, 
" nothing is more uncommon than to laugh or to cry with 
'* a good grace.'* But, thou^ I cannot recollect the au» 
thor, IsbaU always retain his maxim; as, indeed, every 
day's occurrences suggesjt the truth ofit to my mind. I 
had partieularly an occasion to see one part of it verified 
in the treatise I herewith return you ; for never, surely, 
was mirth more injudiciously directed, than that which 
Hh^ writer of your acquaintanee has employed. To droll 
u|^n the established religioii of a eowatry, and lai^ at 
the most sacred and inviolable of her ordiauicest ia as fay 
removed from good politicks^ as Iti is froti'gQOfdmaBBers. It 
is, indeed, upon maxims of policy ataMw thttt ^eee^ epk 
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v&a^ wit& tbose wbo' fwrsae tb» prineiples ^rMeh tM§ 
utbor has embraoed : I will add, tlierefere, (since, II 
fceiMB, you sometiBies commuDicate la hkn my letten^ 
timt to efideavour to lef^en tliat reneratioD wbich is due 
to tbe reiigieas institations of a nation, wben tfaey neither 
rBB counter to any of the great Unes of morality, nor op* 
pose the natara^r^hts of mairicind, is a sort of seal which 
)t ka&w not l^ what epithet sufiiciently to stigmatise : it Ss 
ftttaoking the strongest hold of soeiety, and atten^ting to 
destroy the firmest gaard of human seeurity. Far am I, 
indeed^ fy%m thinking there is no other, or that the notion 
of a moral sense is a vain and groundless hypothesis. But 
wonderfully limited must the experience of those philo* 
lophers uodonbtedly be, who imagine, that an implanted 
loTO of virtue is su^ient to conduct tbe generality of 
maidcind' through the paths <^ moral duties^ and sup^^ede 
the necessity of a farther and more powerful guide. A 
tense of honour, likewise, where it operates in its true and 
genuine vigour, is, I confess, a most noble and powerinl 
principle, but far too refined a motive of action, even 
for the more cultivated part of our species to adopt in 
generaf ; and, in fact, we find it much ofbener professed, 
than pursued. Nor are the laws of a community sufficient 
to answer all the restraining purposes of government ; ai 
there are many moral points which it is impossible to 
secure by express provisions. Human institutions can 
reach no farther than to certain general duties, in which 
the collective welfare of society is more particularly 
concerned. — ^Whatever else is necessary for the ease and 
happiness of social intercourse, can be derived only from 
the assistance of religion; which influences the nicer 
connexions and dependencies of mankind, as it regulates 
and corrects the heart. How many tyrannies may I 
exercise as a parent, how many hardships may! inflict 
as a master, if I take the statutes of my country for the 
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olilygaidet of mj actioas, nod Ihink eFery tbini; lairfiri 
that is not immediately penal ? The truth is, a man maj 
be iDjured in a Tarietj of instances far more atrocioosljf 
than bf what the law considers either as a fraud or a 
robbery. Now, in cases of this kind, (and many yery 
important cases of this kind Uiere are) to remore the bars 
of religion, is to throw open the gates of oppression : it 
is to leave the honest exposed to the injurious inroads of 
those (and they are far, perhaps, the greatest part of 
mankind) who, though they would neyer do justice and 
love inerqy, in compliance with the dictates of nature, 
would scrupolonsly practise both in obedience to the rules 
of reyelation. 

The gross of our species can never, indeed, be influ- 
enced by abstract reasoning, nor captivated by the naked 
charms of yirtue : on the contrary, nothing seems more 
evident than that the generality of mankind must be 
engaged by sensible objects ; must be wrought upon by 
their hopes and fears. And this has been the constant 
maxim of all the celebrated legislators, from the earliest 
establishment of government, to this present hour. It la 
true, indeed, that none have contended more warmljr 
jthan the ancients for the dignity of human nature, and 
the native disposition of the soul to be enamoured with 
the beauty of virtue : but it is equally true, that none have 
more strenuously inculcated the expediency of adding the 
authority of religion to the suggestions of nature, and main- 
taining a reverence to the appointed ceremonies of publick 
worship. The sentiments of Pythagoras (or whoever he 
be who was author of those verses which pass under that 
philosopher's name) are well known upon this subject : 

Tl/AA. 

Many, indeed, are the ancient passages which might be 
produced in support of this assertion, If it were neces- 
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Sftrj to prodiDoe an^ passagfds^ of this kind to yoa^ wiioflorL 
haye so ottett heard contend for the same truth with^aUr 
the awakening powers of learning and eloquence. Suffer 
me, himevetf for the benefit of jour- acqiiaintanee, ta 
remind you of one or two, which 1 do not remendlier eyer 
to have seen quoted. 

Liyy has recorded a speech of Appius Claudius Cras** 
itt8» which he made in opposition to certain, demands o£ 
the tribunes. That zealous senator warmly argues against 
admitting the plebeian^ into a share of the-consular dig* . 
mty ; from the power of taking the auspices being origin 
naUy and soiolj- vested in the patrician order. *^BaJ^ 
'* perhaps^" say^Crassus* ** I shall be told, that thepeekr* 
'Mng of a cbickeni &c. are iiifles unworthy of regardi: 
"trifling,, however, as these ceremonies may now \m 
'* deemed,, it was by the strict ulifiervance of them4that 
"our ancestors raised this commonwealth to its present 
" point of grandeur*" PatooL smU haec: ud parva i&ta 
non contemnendOf TM^ores nostri Tnaxirnam hanc rem Je^ 
cerunt, — Agreeably to this principle, the Roman historian 
of the life of Alexander, describes that monarch, after 
having killed his friend Clitus, as considering, in his cool 
moments, whether the gods had not permitted him to be 
guilty of that horrid act, in punishment for his irreligious 
neglect of their sacred" rites. And Juvenal* imputes 
the source of that torrent of vice which broke in npon the 
age in which he wrote, to the general disbelief that pre* 
vailed of the publick doctrines of their established religion. 
Those tenets, he tells us, that influenced the glorious con^ 
duct of the Curii, the Scipios, the Fabricii, and the Camil- 
fi, were in his days so totally exploded, as scarce to be 
received even by childl^n. It were welf for some parts 
of the Christian worfd, if the same observation might not 

•Sttt. n. 140. 
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with jastice be extended bejond the limits of aaeient 
Rome : and I often reflect upon the very jodicioos remark 
of a great writer of the last century, who takes notice, 
that ** the generality of Christendom is now well nigh 
'* arrired at that fatal condition, which immediately prece- 
'* ded the destruction of the worship of the ancient world ; 
" when the face of religion, in their publick assemblies, 
*' was quite different from that apprehension which men 
** had concerning it in private." 

Nothing, most certainly, could less plead the sanction 
#f reason, than the general rites of pagan worship. Weak 
and absurd, however, as they were in themselves, and,' 
Indeed, in the estimation too of all the wiser sort ; yet, 
the more thinking and Judicious part, both of their states- 
men and philosophers, unanimously concurred in support- 
ing them as sacred and inviolable : well persuaded, no 
doubt, that religion is the strongest cement in the great 
structure of moral government. Farewell. I am, &c. 



LETTER XLVIL 

TO CLIORA. 

Sept 1. 

1 LOOK upon every day, wherein I have not some com- 
munication with my Cleora, as a day Jost ; and I take up 
my pen every afternoon to write to you, as regularly as I 
drink my tea, or perform any the like important article 
of my life. 

I frequently bless the happy art that affords me a 
means of conveying myself to you, at this distance, and 
by an easy kind of magick, thus transports me to your par- 
lour at a time when I could not gain admittance by any 
#ther method. Of all people in the world, indeed, none 
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ure more obliged to this fmper commerce, than friencb 
and lorers. It is by this they elade, in some degree, the 
malerolence of fkte, and can enjoy an intercourse with 
each other, thongh the Alps themselyes shall rise np 
between them. Even this imaginary participation of your 
society is far more pleasing to me than the real enjoyment 
of any other conversation the whole world could supply. 
The truth is, I haye lost all relish for any but yours ; and, 
if I were invited to an assembly of all the wits of the 
Augustan a^e, or all the heroes that Plutarch has cele- 
brated, I should neither have spirits nor curiosity to be 
of the party. Tet with all this indolence or indifference 
about me, I would take a voyage as far as the pole to sup 
with Cleora on a lettuce, or only to hold the bowl while 
she mixed the syllabub. Such happy evenings I onee 
taevf : ah, Cleora ! will they never return ? Adieu. 



LETTER XLVIII. 

TO II7PHRONIU8. 

1 HAVE read the performance you communicated to me, 
with all the attention you required ; and I can, with strict 
sincerity, apply to your friend's verses, what an ancient 
has observed of the same number of Spartans who de- 
fended the passage of Thermopylae ; fwnqwim vidiphtrei 
trecentos ! Never, indeed, was there greater energy of 
language and sentiment united together in the same com- 
pass of lines : and it wopld be an Injustice to the world, 
as well as to himself, to suppress so animated and so use- 
fhl a composition. 

A satirist, of true genius, who is warmed by a generous 
indignation of vice, and whose censures are conducted by 
candour and truth, merits the applause of eveiy friend tm 
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Tfitiie. fie may be ^soasktofed as « sort of snpiplemeiit 
io the legisIatiYe authority of bis eountry ; as assisting 
Alie unavoidable defects of ^ all 'legal iostitaUons for tfhe 
tegnlatiDg of maimers, aad striking terrour eyea where tbe 
diyine prohibitions tbemselves are held in oontein|it. Tiie 
atrongest defence, perhaps, against the inroads: of vice, 
among the more eultivated part of our species, is weil- 
directed ridicule : thej who fear nothing else, dread to 
iie marked out to the contempt and indignation of the 
•world. There is no succeeding in the secret purposes of 
dishonesty, without preserving some sort of credit among 
jnankind ; as there cannot exist a more iu^potent crea- 
ture than a knave convict. To «X|iD6e, ^erefore, the 
&lse pretensions of counterfeit virtue, is to disarm it at 
eoee of all power of mischief, and to perform a publick 
service of the most advantageous kind, in which any man 
can employ his time and his talents. The voice, indeed, 
of an honest satirist, is not only beneficial to the world, 
as giving alarm against the designs of an enemy so dan- 
gerous to all social intercourse, but as proving likewise 
the most efficacious preventative to others, of assuming 
the same character of distinguished infamy. Few are so 
totally vitiated, as to have abandoned all sentiments of 
shame ; and when every other principle of integrity is sur- 
rendered, we generally find the conflict is still maintain- 
ed in this last post of retreating virtue. ^ In this view, 
therefore, it should seem, the function of a satirist may 
be justified, notwithstanding it should: be true, (what an 
excellent moralist has asserted] that his chastisements 
rather exasperate than reclaim those on whom they fall. 
Perhaps, no human penalties are of any moral advantage 
to the criminal himself; and the principal benefit that 
seems to be derived from civil punishments of any kind» 
js their restraining influence ^pon the conduct of others. 
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It is not erery arm, hawever, that^is qualified to mar 
nage this formidable blow. Tlie a^rrows of satire, wh^i 
they are not pointed by yirtae, as well as wit» recoil back 
upon the, band tliat directs them, and wound none but 
him from whom they proceed. Accordingly, Horace resta 
the whole success of writings of this sort upon the poet's 
being Integer Ipse ; free himself from those immoral stains 
which he points out in others. There cannot, indeed, 
be a more odious, nor at the same time a more contempti- 
ble character than that of a yicious satirist : 

Quis coelum tenis non misceat et mare ooelo, 

Si fnr dbplioeat Vein, homicida Miloni ? Juv, 

The most favourable light in which a censor of this spe- 
cies could possibly be viewed, would be that of a publick 
executioner, who iniSicts the punishment on others, which 
he has already merited himself. But the truth of it is, 
he is not qualified even for so wretched an office ; and 
there is nothing to be dreaded from a satirist of known 
dishonesty, but his applause. Adieu. 



LETTER XLIX. 

TO PALAMBi»8. 

Aug. 2, 1734. 
Ceremony is never more unwelcome, than at that sea- 
son in which you will, probably, have the greatest share 
of it ; and, as I should be extremely unwilling to add to 
the number of those, who, in pure good manners, may in- 
terrupt your enjoyments, I choose to give you my con- 
gratulations a little prematurely. After the happy office 
shall be completed, your moments will be too valuable to 
be laid out in forms ; and it would be paying a compli- 
ment with a very ill grace, to draw off your eyes from the 

13 
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highest beauty, thoagh it were to turn them on the most 
exquisite wit. I hope, however, you will give me timely 
notice of your wedding day, that I may be prepared 
With my epitiialaminm. 1 have already laid in half a 
dozen deities extremely proper for the occasion, and have 
even made some progress in my first simile. But I am 
somewhat at a loss how to proceed, not being able to 
determine whether your future bride is most liL^ Venus 
or Hebe. That she resembles both, is universally agreed, 
I find, by those who have seen her. But it would be 
ofiending, yon know, against all the rules of po^ical 
Justice, if I should only say she is as handsome as she 
is young, when, after all, perhaps, the truth may be, 
that she has even more beauty than youth. In the m^n 
while, I am turning over all the tender compliments that 
love has inspired, i'rom the Lesbia of Catullus to the 
Chloe of Prior, and hope to gather such a collection of 
flowers as may not be unworthy of entering into a garland 
composed for your Stella. But, before you introduce me 
as a poet, let me be recommended to her by a much bet- 
ter title, and assure her that I am yours, &c. 



LETTER L. 

TO XUPHHONIUS. 

I AM much inclined to join with yon in thinking that 
the Romans had no peculiar word in their language which 
answers precisely to what we call good sense in ours. For 
though prudentki, indeed, seems frequently used by their 
best writers to express that idea, yet it is not confined to 
that single meaning, but is often applied by them to sig- 
nify skill in any particular science. But good sense is 
something very distinct from knowledge ; and it is an in- 
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stance of the povertj of the Latin language, that she 
is obliged to use the same word as a mark for two such 
difierent ideas. 

Were I to explain what I understand by good sense, I 
should call it right reason ; but right reason that arises, 
not from formal and logical deductions, but from a sort of 
mtuitive faculty in the soul, which distinguishes by imme- 
diate perception : a kind of innate sagacity, that, in 
many of its properties, seems very much to resemble in- 
stinct. It would be improper, therefore, to say, that Sir 
Isaac Newton shewed his good sense by those amazing 
discoyeries which he made in natural philosophy : the 
operations of this gift of Heaven are rather instantaneous, 
than the result of any tedious process. Like Diomed, 
after Minerva had endowed him with the power of dis- 
eeming gods from mortals, the man of good sense discovers, 
at once, the truth of those objects he is most concerned to 
distinguish, and conducts himself with suitable caution 
and security. 

It is for this reason, possibly, that this quality of the 
mind is not so often found united with learning as one 
could wish : for good sense being accustomed to receive 
her discoveries without labour or study, she cannot so 
easily wait for those truths, which being placed at a dis- 
tance, and lying concealed under numberless covers, re- 
quire much pains and application to unfold. 

But though good sense is not in the number, nor always, 
it must be owned, in the company of the sciences ; yet it 
Is (as the most sensible of poets has justly observed) 

fairly wordi die lerefi. 

Rectitude of understanding is, indeed, the most useful, as 
well as the most noble, of human endowments, as it is the 
sovereign guide and director in every branch of civil and 
social intercourse. 
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Upon wlutteyer occasion this enlighteniiig &calty is 
exerted, it is always sure, to act with distingaished emi- 
nence ; but its cliief and peculiar province seems to lie in 
the commeroe of the world. Accordingly we may ob- 
serve, that those who have conversed more with men 
than with books, whose wisdom is derived rather from 
experience than contemplation, generally possess this 
happy talent with superiour perfection : for good sense, 
though it cannot be acquired, may be improved ; and the 
world, I believe, will ever be found to aSbrd the most 
kindly soil ibr its cultivation. 

I know not whether true good sense is not a more un- 
common quality even than true wit ; as there is nothing, 
perhaps, more extraordinary than to meet with a per- 
son, whose entire conduct and notions are under the 
direction of this supreme guide. The single instance, at 
least, which I could produce of its acting steadily and 
invariably throughout the whole of a character, is that 
which Euphronius, I am sure, would not allow me to meo^ 
tion : at the same time, perhaps, I am renderii^ my own 
pretensions of this kind extremely questionable, when I 
thus ventnre to throw before you my sentiments t^ion a 
sut^t, ef which you are universally acknowledged s* 
perfect a master. I am, te. 



LETTER U. 

TO FALSMON. 

May 29, 1743. 
I ESTBEM your letters in the number of my most 
valuable possessions, and preserve them as so many pro- 
phetical leaves upon which the fate of our distracted nation 
is inscribed. But, in exchange for the maxims of a 
patriot, I can only send you the reveries of a recluse, and 
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jgire you the stones qftke brook for the gold qf Ophir, Never, 
indeed, Palemon, was there a commerce more unequal 
than that wherein you are contented to engage with me ; 
and I could scarce answer it to my conscience to continue 
a traffick, where the whole benefit accrues singly to myself, 
did I not know, that to confer without the possibility of 
an advantage, is the most pleasing exercise of generosity. 
I will venture then to make use of a privilege which I have 
long enjoyed ; as I well know you love to mix the medita- 
tions of the philosopher with the reflections of the states* 
man, and can turn with equal relish from the politicks of 
Tacitus to the morals of Seneca. 

. I was in my garden this morning somewhat earlier thaa 
usual, when the sun, as Milton describes him. 

With wheels yet hovVing o*ar the ocean brim 
Shot parallel to th* earth his dewy ray. 

There is something in the opening of the dawn, at this 
season of the year, that enlivens the mind widi a sort of 
cheerful seriousness, and fills it with a certain calm rapture 
in the consciousness of its existence. For my own part, 
at least, the rising of the sun has the same efifect on me, 
as it is said to have had on the celebrated statue of Mem- 
non: and I never observe that glorious luminary breaking 
out upon me, that I do not find myself harmonized for the 
whole day. 

Whilst I was enjoying the freshness and tranquillity of 
this early se&son, and, considering the many reasons I had 
to join in offering up that morning incense^ which the poet 
I just now mentioned, represents as particularly arising at 
this hour from the earth's great altar ; I could not but 
esteem it as a principal blessing, that I was entering upon 
a new day with health and spirits. To awake with re- 
cruited vigour for the transactions of life, is a mercy no 

13* 
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generally dispensed, that it passes, like other the ordinary 
honnties of Providence, without making its due impression. 
Yet, were one never to rise nnder these happj circnmstaii* 
ees, witfaont reflecting whkt numbers there are, (tdio, to 
use the language of the most pathetick of authors) whetf 
they said, My bed shaU contort me, my touch shaU ease my 
complaiM, were, like him, fuU qftdsiings to and firo, iinio 
tke dawning qfthe day, or scared nUh dreams, and terr^d 
through visions — were one to consider, I say* how many 
pass their nights in all the horronrs of a disturbed imagina* 
tion, or all the wakefulness of real pains, one could not 
find one*s self exempt from such uneasy slumbers, or such 
terrible yigils, without double satisfaction and gratitude. 
There is notiiing, indeed, contributes more to render a 
man contented with that draught of life which is poured 
out to himself, than thus to reflect on those more bitter 
ingredients which are sometimes mingled in the cup of 
other!. 

In pursuing the same vein of thought, I could not but 
congratulate myself, that I had no part in that turbulent 
drama which was going to be re-acted upon the great 
stage of the world ; and rejoiced that it was my fortune 
to stand a distant and unengaged spectator of those 
several characters that would shortly fill the scene. This 
suggested to my remembrance a passage, in the Roman 
tragick poet, where he describes the various pursuits of 
die busy and ambitious world, in very just and lively 
colours : 

ille supobos aditiu regum 
Dunsque feres, expen sonmij 
Colh : Hie nullo fine beatot 
Componit opes, gazis hihiam, 
£t congesto pauper in auro est. 
Illam populi fvrm attanituui, 
fluetuque magSs mobile Tvdgus, 
Aim tumiduiD toliit inaio. 
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Hk damon fabioM fori . 
Joxgia vendens impiobus, inw 
Et vertiR locat 

and I coald not forbear saying to mjself, in the language 
•f the same author, 

me mea tellus 
Lire wcieto tntoque fegati 

Yet this circumstance, which your friend considers as so 
raluable a privilege, has been esteemed by others as the 
most seyere of afflictions. The celebrated count de Bussy 
Rabutin has written a little treatise, wherein, after having 
^ewn that the greatest men upon the stage of the world 
are generally the most unhappy, he closes the account by 
producing himself as an instance of the truth of what he 
had been advancing. But can you guess, Palemon, what 
this terrible disaster was, which thus entitled him to a rank 
in the number of these unfortunate heroes ? He had com- 
posed, it seems, certain satirical pieces which gave o£fence 
to Lewis the XlVth ; for which reason that monarch ban- 
ished him from the slavery and dependence of a court, to 
live in ease and freedom at his country-house. But the 
world had taken too strong possession of his heart, to suffer 
him to leave even the worst part of it without reluctance ; 
and, like the patriarch^s wife, he looked back with regret 
upon the scene from which he was kindly driven, though 
there was nothing in the prospect but flames. Adieu. 1^ 
am, &c. 
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LETTER LII. 

TO SUPHRONIUI. 

t Aug. 20, 1742. 

SfTRELY, Eupbronius, the spirit of criticism bas strangelf 
possessed you. How else could you be willing to step 
aside so often from the amusements of the gayest scenes, 
in order to examine with me certain beauties, far other 
than those, which at present it might be imagined, would 
wholly engage your attention ? Who, indeed, that sees 
my friend over night supporting the vivacity of the most 
sprightly assemblies, would expect to find him the next 
morning gravely poring over antiquated Greek, and weigh- 
ing the merits of ancient and modern geniuses ? But f 
have long admired you as an elegant spectator formarum, 
in every sense of the expression ; and you can turn, I know, 
from the charms of beauty to those of wit, with the same 
refinement of taste and rapture. I may venture, therefore, 
to resume our critical correspondence without the form 
of an apology ; as it is the singular character of Euphroniui 
to reconcile the philosopher with the man of the world, 
and judiciously divide his hours between action and 
retirement. 

What has been said of a celebrated French translator, 
may, with equal justice, be applied to Mr. Pope : " that 
" it is doubtful whether the dead or the living are most 
" obliged to him." His translations of Homer, and imi- 
tations of Horace, have introduced to the acquaintance of 
the English reader, two of the most considerable authors 
in all antiquity ; as, indeed, they are equal to the credit 
of so many original works. A man must have a very con- 
siderable share of the different spirit which distinguishes 
those most admirable poets, who is capable of representing 
in his own language so true an image of their respective 
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manners. If we look no farther than these works them- 
selres^ without considering them with respect to any at** 
tempts of the same nature which hare been made by • 
others, we shall hare sufficient reason to esteem them 
for their own intrinsick merit. But how will this uncom- 
mon genius rise in our admiration, when we compare hif 
classical translations with those similar performances* 
which have employed some of the most celebrated of oup 
poets ? I hare lately been turning over the Iliad with this 
view ; and, perhaps, it will be no unentertaining amuse- 
ment to yon, to examine the several copies which I have 
collected of the original, as taken by some of the most 
considerable of our English masters. To single them out 
Ibr this purpose according to the order of the particular 
books, or passages, upon which they have respectively ez^ 
ercised their pencils, the pretensions of Mr. Tickel stand 
first to be examined. 

The action of the Iliad opens, you know, with the speech 
of Chryses, whose daughter, having been taken captive by 
the Grecians, was allotted to Agamemnon. This vene- 
rable priest of Apollo is represented as addressing himself 
to the Grecian chiefs, in the foltowing pathetick simplicity 
of eloquence : 

A^ofxwfoi A/of viof vuiCoMf AmxxiWdu i« 17* 

Oieift Atreas' miii,mmI warifike Gfeeee, tttlead. 

So may tfa' immortal Oods your cause defend, 

So may you Priam's lofty bulwaikt bum, 

Andridi In gathered spoils to Greece retuzik 

As, for theK gifts, my dhug^icer you bectoiw. 

And revHcnoe due to great Apollo shew, 

Jove's favorite offspring, tenible in war, 

Wlio seodi ISit ihttfU unerriog fixon a&c. Tiekd^ 
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That aJBTecting tenderness of the father, which Homer has 
marked out by the melancholy flow of the line, as well as by 
the endearing expression of 

is entirely lost by Mr. Tickel. When Chryses coldly meM- 
tions his daughter, without a single epithet of concern ot 
affection, he seems much too indifferent himself to mov^ 
the audience in his favour. But the whole passage, as it 
stands in Mr. Pope*s Iliad, is in general animated with a 
•far more lively spirit of poetry. Who can observe the 
moving posture of supplication in which he has drawn tht 
venerable old priest, stretching out bis arms in all the af- 
fecting warmth of entreaty, without sharing in his distresi^ 
and melting into pity ? 

Te kings and wBrrioun ! may your tows be erotm'd, 

And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground : 

Hay JoTe restore yoa, when yoiur toils are o'er, 

Safe to the pleasures of your native shore : 

Bat Kik ! relieve a wretched parent's pain. 

And give Chryseis to these arms again. 

If mercy fail, yet let my presents move. 

And dread avenging Phodbus, son of Jove> Popt, 

The insinuation with which Chryses closes his speech that 
the Grecians must expect the indignation of Apollo would 
pursue them if they rejected the petition of his priest, is 
happily intimated by a single epithet : 

And dread croenj:ifi^ Phoebus ; 

whereas, the other translator takes the compass of three 
lines to express the same thought less strongly. 

When the heralds are sent by Agamemnon to Achilles 
in order to demand Briseis, that chief is prevsliled upon 
to part with her : and, accordingly, directs Patroclus to de^ 
liver up this contested beauty into their hands : 
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ft 

Ihtr^mMc it <ptxe» tfnrtsBtB^ *Ttu^t»9 

H (f* (uauAi^ AfJtA rotrt yvn xify* i. 34d. 

The beauty of Brisei's, as described in these lines, toge- 
ther with the reluctance with which she is here repre- 
sented as forced from her lord, cannot but touch the 
reader in a very sensible manner. Mr. Tickel, however, 
has debased this alSecting picture, by the most unpoeti- 
cal and familiar diction. I will not delay you with 
making my objections in form to his language ; but have 
distinguished the exceptionable expressions, in the lines 
themselves : 

Fatroclus hi* dSeor /Hem/ obliged, 
And tisher'd in the lovely weeping maid ; 
Sore sigKd «Ae,as the heralds took her hand, 
And oft lookM back, slow moving o'er the strand. Tkkek 

Our British Homer has restored this piece to its original 
grace and delicacy : 

Fatroclus now th' unwilling beauty brought : 

She, in iM>ft sorrows, and in pensive thought. 

Passed silent, as the heralds held her hand, 

And oft look'd back, slow moving o'er the strand. P«^ 

The tumultuous behaviour of Achilles, as described by 
Homer in the lines immediately following, affords a very 
pleasing and natural contrast to the more composed and 
silent sorrow of Brisei's. The poet represents that hero 
as suddenly nishing out from his tent, and flying to the 
6ea-shore, where he gives vent to his indignation : and, 
in bitterness of soul, complains to Thetis, not only of the 
dishonour brought upon him by Agamemnon, but of the 
ifijustice even of Jupiter himself: 

.A9ue^^de;> rret^m tupetg 4^vt9 voo-pt A/A^fi^ 
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IIoAXdt ^f fUrO-gi fl\M H^^ATO x*^ff^ 6ffymK» 

1. 348* 

Mr. Tickel, in rendering the sense of these lines, has 
risen into a somewhat higher flight of poetry than usual. 
However, you will observe his expression, in one or twe 
places, is exceedingly languid and prosaical ; as the epithet 
he has given to the waves is highly injudicious. Curling 
biUows might be very proper in describing a calm, but 
tuggests too pleasing an image to be applied to the ocea9 
when represented as black with storms. 

The widowM hero, when the fair wa* gone. 

Far from his friends, sat, faath*d in tears, akne. 

On the cold beadi he sast, andfixM his eyes 

Where, black with stormssthe curling bilkwi rise. 

And as the sea, wide-xolliiig, he surveyed. 

With out-stretcfa'd arms to Ids fond mother prayed, TkkeU 

Mr. Pope has opened the thought in these lines with 
great dignity of numbers, and exquisite propriety of 
imagery ; as the additional circumstances which he has 
thrown in, are so many beautiful improvements upon his 
author : 

Kot so las loss the fierce Adul1esh(n«; 

But sad retiring to the sounding shores 

O^er the wild margin of the deep he hui^, 

That kindred deep fixxD which his mother sprung : 

Then bath^ in tears of anger and disdain, 

Thus loud lamented to the stormy main. P^e* 

Apollo having sent a plague among the Grecians, in re- 
sentment of the injury done to his priest Chryses by de- 
taining his daughter, Agamemnon consents that Chrysei's 
shall be restored. Accordingly a ship is fitted out under 
the command of Ulysses, who is employed to conduct the 
damsel to her father. That hero and his companions be- 
ing arrived at Chrysa* the place to which they were bound, 
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deliver ap their charge ; and haying performed a sacrifice 
to Apollo, set sail early the next moraiog for the Grecian 
camp. Upon this occasion Homer exhibits to us a most 
beautiful sea-piece : 

HfMc ^* Mgt}4vUA pavti ^oJ'o^cutTvXOf Heecy 

Kau ror wrwr Afnyrorro fjtvnt crn-^rov wfw Kj(4Umi 

Tomv /* mfjtwov wfov iii uteufyos Atoxaaw. 

£y ^ MfifjLOi trfuwt fA%aw la^tovy eifipi St xv/uut 

Stu^m wo^pufnov /utyetk^ *^X** ^^^^ tounn' 

H /" fdfiir M-rtf. uufAO, httstftiffvotM'cL lUkiuOeu i. 47Si. 

If there is any passage throughout Mr. Tickel's translation 
of tbis book, which has the least pretence to stand in 
competition with Mr. Pope*s yersion, it is undoubtedly 
that which corresponds with the Greek lines just now 
quoted. It would indeed be an instance of great par- 
tiality not to acknowledge they breathe the Un/B spirit of 
poetry ; and I must own myself at a loss which to prefer 
upon the whole ; though I think Mr. Pope is eyidently 
superiour to his riyal, in his manner of opening the descrip- 
tion: 

At er^iing through the ihore diipenU, they sleep 

HushM by die distut rauingt of die deep* 

lyben now, anoeniBng: from the diadei of ii]|^ 

Aarom glowVl m all her ray lig^ 

Thedaughter ^ the dawn t th' awttkoiM erew 

Badk todie Oreeiui CBcamp^l tlieir eoone naew : 

Tbe breease* ftedien: for, with ftiendly gales, 

Apollo cweU'd their wUe^disteBded saUs : 

Cleft by the n^ prow the waves divide 

And in hoarse muimimtoadc on either side. TickA 

*rwas nig^t: die chiefs beside their vessel li^ 
Till rosy morn had purpled o'er the sky : 
Then laoneh, and hoist the mast ; inda]geiitgdei» 
Supplied by Fhtadtat, fill the fweilinc sidls ; 

14 
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The ported oeoB fovM and rans bdow : 

Absfve iht Iwwniling MUoffi swift ikey fleW| ficd JPtpc* 

There is something wonderfolly pleasing in that judi- 
•ioos panse, which Mr. Pope has placed at the b^inning 
•f these lines. It neeessaril;f awakens the attention of 
the reader, and gives a nrach greater air of solemnity to 
the scene, than if the circamstance of the time had been 
less distinctly pointed oat and blended, as in Mr. Tickers 
translation, with the rest of the description. 

Homer has been celebrated by antiquity for those sub- 
lime images of the Supreme Being, which he so often 
raises in the Iliad. It is Macrobius, if I remember right, 
who informs as, that Phidias being asked from whence 
he took the idea of his celebrated statue of Olympian 
Jupiter, acknowledged that he had heated his imagination 
by the following lines : 

H> KM juMtftN^ir M^ op^t nuat K^tm' 

i. 528. 

But whatever magnificence of imagery Phidias might dis- 
cover in the original, the English reader will scarce, I 
imagine, conceive any thing very grand and sublime from 
the following copy : 

This aaid, his kingly hrow the sire indiiiM, 
The hoge bhKdc curls fell awful from bdiind. 
Thick afaadowiDg the stem IJosxhead of the god : 
Olympus trembled at th' almig^ Dod. TidceU 

That our modern statuaries, however, may not have an 
excuse for burlesquing the figure of the great father of 
gods and men, for want of the benefit of so animating a 
mode', Mr. Pope has preserved it to them in all its origi- 
nal msyesty ; 
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Hespok^Mid awlVil bends hit sable bniwi ; 
Shakes his amfaronal curls, and g^ves the nod. 
The stamp of fiite, and sanction of the god : 
High heayen with trembling the diead signal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre shook. Fept, 

1 took occasion, in a former letter, to make some ex- 
ceptions to a passage or two in the parting of Hector and 
Andromache, as translated by jour favourite poet. — I 
shall now produce a few lines from the same beautiful 
episode, for another purpose, and in order to shew^ with 
how much more masterly a hand, even than Dryden him- 
self, our great improver of English poetry has worked 
upon the same subject. 

As Andromache is going to the tower of IHon, in order 
to take a view of the field of battle, Hector meets her, 
together with her son, the young Astyanax, at the Scaean 
gate. The circumstances of this sudden interview are 
finely imagined. Hector, in the first transport of his joy, 
is unable to utter a single word ; at the same time that 
Andromache, tenderly embracing his hands, bursts out 
into a flood of tears : 

vi. 404. 
Dryden has translated this passage with a cold and unpo- 
etical fidelity to the mere letter of the original : 

Hector fadbeld him with a silent smile ; 

His toider wife stood weeping by the while ; 

PressVl in her own, his warlike hand she took, 

Then si^^ and thus prophetically spoke. Dryden, 

But Pope has judiciously taken a larger compass, and, by 
heightening the piece with a few additional touches, has 
wrought it up in all the affecting spirit of tenderness, and 
poetry: 
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S&kBt the fnoriowniira, nIplMiVymiiM 

To tender pMnooi all Us mif^ mind : 

Hia bnuteoos prineen eait a moumful look, 

Hung on Us hood, and thcB dejceled ipoke ; 

Her boson laboorM wHk a bod^ sigh. 

And tlie big tear stood trembling in ber eye> Ptpe, 

Andromache afterwards endeavours to persuade Hector 
to take upon himself the defence of the cltj, and not ha^ 
aard a life so important, she tells him, to herself and his 
son, in the more dangerous action of the field : 

Tw y aunt tar^oatunt fAtym Kofi^euoKoc *£itTai^, 

H Mou tftM rroJi imtrret fjfx»h ynar axxa, ^lucA' tfiroir 

At^tefjuu T^Btat kcu t^aaj^m thxtvumnjaiKt 

Ju»», iuuiac ate, yoa-pn at^voiui^at tiroxtfMt; vi. 44(K 

To wbom the noble Hector thus re^ed: 
That and the rest are In my daily care ; 
Bat ahoold I shun the dangers of the war. 
With scorn the IVojans would reward my pains, 
And their prond ladies widi their sweepiqg tndoife 
The Grecian swords and lances I can hear : 
But loss of honour is my only care. Dryden, 

Nothing can be more flat and unanimated than these 
lines. One may say, upon this occasion, what Dryden 
himself, I remember, somewhere observes, that a good 
poet is no more like himself in a dull translation, than his 
dead carcass would be to his living body. To catch indeed 
the soul of our Grecian bard, and breathe his spirit into aa 
English version, seems to have been a privilege reserved 
solely for Pope : 

The chief replied: that post sfaaU be my care ; 

Nor that alone, but all the worics of war. 

How would the sons of Troy, in arms renownM, 

And Troy^ proud dames, whose gannents sweep ^ ground, 

Attaint the lustre of my ftnncr nam^ 

Should Hector biMely quit the fieUs of lame? P^. 

In the farther prosecution of this episode Hector pro* 
phesies his own death, and the destruction of Thiy ; td 
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which he adds, that Andromaehe 8h«mld be led capUre 
into Argos, where, among other disgraceful ofllces, which 
he particalarly enumerates, she i^ould be emplojed, he 
tells her, in the serrile task of drawing water. The dif- 
ferent manner in which this last circumstance is express- 
ed by our two English poets^ will afford the strongest 
instance, how much additional force the same thought 
will receive from a more graceful turn of phrase : 

Or from deep wells the living stream to tak^ 

And on thy vreary shoulders bring it back. Drytkfu 

or bnng 
The veight tfroaten fifon Hyperia's spring. Ptpe, 

It is in certain peculiar turns of diction that the language 
of poetrj is principally distinguished from that of prose, 
as indeed the same words are, in general, common to them 
both. It is in a turn of this kind, that the beauty of the 
last quoted line consists. For the whole grace of the 
expression would vanish, if, instead of the two substan- 
tives which are placed at the beginning of the verse, the 
poet had employed the more common syntax of a sub- 
stantive with its adjective. 

When this faithful pair have taken their final adieu of 
each other. Hector returns to the field of battle, at the 
same time that the disconsolate Andromache joins her 
maidens in the palace. Homer describes this circum- 
stance in the following tender manner : 

BvrMTdLkli^ofXtnh ^atM^ tut/ret ikti^v X"^^*^*' 
At-fa, i* w*S^ uiM* icfMvf §u iMtiSTstoyTAC 

Afju^BtvkBVtj mfTSf hyoav wt^ vn wt^^. 

At fdSf tri f»or >oov 'fiacro^ct tf m etiuf. ti. 494^ 

14* 
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I will make no ranarks npon the dUflferent meoMl of obr 
two eelebrated poets Ib translatlii^ thia passage ; Imtt 
after harii^ laid both before jon, leare their rersioM to 
speak for themselves. The truth is, the disparltj between 
them is mnch too yisible to require mf eommeat to 
render it more obserrable : 

At this, for new replia he ^ not ttay. 
Bat hwM his crested hdm, and strode awif. 
His hrrdy eoDiort to her house retnmM, 
And looldng often badt, in silence mooniM ? 
Home when she came, her secret woe die ircntt. 
And ^»the pateee with her loud laments ; 
Those loud laments hor ediinnf maids lOCave, 
And Hector, yet alirc^ as dead deplcn. Drydetu 



Thus haring sidd, the gkwloas ddef nramei 
His tofwVy hdmet, hlacfc with shading plnmei. 
Bm princess parU with a prophdadc sig^ 
Unwilling parU, and oft reverts her eye. 
That streamVI atevVy look: then moringslaiw. 
Sought her own palace, andindnlgM her woe. 
There, while her tears depkM^ the godlike mn. 
Through all the tndn the soft infeetion lan ; 
The pious maids their milled sonnow shed. 
And mourn die linng Hoetot ai tte dead. Ftpe. 

As I purpose to follow Mr. Pope through those sereral 
parts of the Iliad, where any of our distinguished poets 
have gone before him ; I must lead you on till we come 
to the speech of Sarpedon to Glaucus, in the Xllth book : 

E^I^N Tf, K^ma-tv Ti> f J^s ttt/Mots St^eua-atfy 
£y At«tiii> 4nerrs( Jt, dtout tKy ua^totcrt^ 

Tm n/y Xff* ^^^""^'^^^ /uiTit «-j»TQ<9-iy iorrdLf 

O^^ TIC oit um Aunun mviut, Sra^mtvamf 
Ov fjuay tfiiXfffic AmtHf KATOiut^emwm 
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£0'37i9> vru AuKtota-t fciTet ^v^atrota't fML^cvrcu, 

Am Sn fWikHfA» etyn^et v ^ctnttm *n 
E0'9il0'd''> o(/Tf My euros m ^at^cmrot^i f4et^otfAm» 

Ifl^iy* «f0 TM c/;^oc o^Qfxn, m Tif Mfuy. xii. 310. 

This spirited speech has been translated by the famous 
author of Cooper's Hill : 

Above ilie rest wby is our pomp and powV? 

Ourfloduiy oiur herds, and our possesrio n s mare ? 

Why aU the triboties bmd and sea affiml, 

HeapM in great dtaggen^ load our sun^ituoua board ? 

Our cheerful guests oarouae the q^axkUng tears 

Of the rich gr«p9, whilst musick channa their aa»» 

"Why, as we pass^ do those od Xanthus* dtova 

AsgodshelMU us, and as gods adore? 

But that, as veU in daoffer aa degrae* 

We stand tha first: tet wImb a«r Lydna sat 

Our brave esamples, they aAaiiing say, 

Bdioldour galfamt kadors } thcsearetkey 

Deserve dnir gMataess ; and unenvied stand. 

Since what they aet truMcends what they eommaiii» 

Could the dedhdng of this ftte, db ! frinid. 

Our date to immortaKty extend, 

Or if death sought not Intern who seek not deaHh, 

Would I advance^ or should my vainer bvealk 

Witb sudi a glorious fbOy Iber inspire ? 

But since with fiirtone nature doth oon^ire ; 

Since age, disease, or seme less noble end. 

Though not less certain, does our days attend ; 

Since *tis decreed, and to this period led 

A Hiowsaiid ways, the aoblest potb we'U tread ; 

And bravely on, till theyj, or we, <nr all, 

A common sacrifice to honour fkll. JDenham, 

Mr. Pope passes so high an encomium on these I^ies, 
as to assure us, that, if bis translation of the same passage 
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has any spirit, it is in some degree due to tlienr. It iB. 
certain they have great merit, considering the state of 
our English versification when I>enham flourished : but 
they will by no means support Mr. Pope*s compliment, 
any more than they will bear to stand in competition with 
bis numbers. And I dare say, you will join with me in 
the same opinion, when you consider the following ver- 
sion of this animated speech : 

Why boMt we, Glaueos, ofur extended reign, 
Where Xanthiu' streams enridi the Lydan pUmi ? 
Our numVous herds, that range the fruitful field, 
And hills whefe vines their purple harvest yield ? 
Our foauning bowls with purer nectar crownM, 
Our feasts enhaneM with musidc^s sprightly sound^ 
Why on these shores are we wiih joy surreyM, 
AdmirM as heroes, and as gods obeyVI? 
Unless great acts superiour merit proves 
And vindicate the bounteous powers above ; 
That when, with woodVing eyes, oar martial band* 
Bdiold our deeds transcending our commands, 
Sudi, they may cry, deserve ihe sovVeign state. 
Whom those that ,envy dare not imitate. 
Could all our care dude the gloomy grave, 
Which claims no less the fe«rful than the brave, 
For lust of fame I diould not vtasij dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war* 
Btttsuioe, alas ! ignoble age must come. 
Disease, and death*s inexorable doom ; 
The life which othot pay, let us bestow. 
And g^ve to iame what we to nature owe ; 
Brave though we fall, and honourM if we live, 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give. Ptpe, 

If any thing can be justly objected to this translation, it 
is, perhaps, that in one or two places it is too diffiised and 
descriptive for that agitation in which it was spoken. In 
general, however, one may venture to assert, that it is 
warmed with the same ardour of poetry and heroism that 
glows in the original : as those several thoughts, which 
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Mr. Fi^ has iotemiured of bis own, natiuraUj vrim out 
of the sentiments of his author, and are perfectly con- 
fitrmahte to the character and circumstances of the 
speaker. 

I shall close this review with Mr. Con^preve, who has 
translated the petition of Priam to Achilles for the body 
of his son Hector, together with the lamentations of An* 
dromache, H^mba, and Helen. 

Homer represents the unfortunate king of Troy, as en^ 
tering unobseryed into the tent of Achilles : and illus- 
trates the surprise which arose in that chief and his 
attendants, upon the first discovery of Priam, by the foi^ 
lowing simile : 

(U J* vtdot ta^^ ttm wwavn MtSify brr* mi «wr0 
^etret JtA^ettifrUYetfy etkhw t^Muro ^nfJtn, 
AyJ)^o( if ct<pvuov B-tt/uCof ^ t^u ucroeoarreitr 

TOY. 48(1. 

Nothing can be more lailguid and inelegant than the 
manner in which Congreve has rendered this passage i 

But as a wretdi ivlio baa a mnxder done. 

And teeldng refuge, doe* from jufdoe ran 2 

Ent^ing «nne hoiue ia haite whoe be*i aniaDKnni^ 

Createp Mmr»<miw>t in <iie loohmfln & 

So did Adallet gaze, Mifns*d <o see 

The godUise Priam*« wyai mhnryw . C^i^trtuu 



But Pope has r^aised the same thought with his usual 
grace and spirit : 

Aa ^vlhen ft wictdi, ^tite) eonacioiu of Ms crine, 
PursuM for murder, flies his mdre dime, 
Just gains some fhmtier, fareathless, pale, amaz^ ! 
AH gaze, all wander : thus Achilles gaz^ Pope* 

The speech of Priam is wonderfully pathetick and af< 
fectinga He tells Achilles, that, out of fifty sons he had 
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ooe on];f rem»niiig ; and of him he was now unhappily 
bereaved by his sword. He conjures him, by his tender- 
ness for his own father, to conmuserate the most wretched 
of parents, who, by an uncommon severity of fate, was 
thus obliged to kixs those hands which were imbrued in 
the blood of his children : 

Af/ov/Ufyoc <vtt^ avoy ^« ^ ATnpmn dtaroivdu 
Axx* etdiuo ^fwff A^txwy eu/Tov t ixiv^ r> 

Etxw ^ 01 wfrm tic fm')^^mH /Sgoroc fltAXof^ 
Ar/j^oc 4nti^of jyoio ^WT^ e^ro/uut x^ o^r^^ctL 

V. 501. 

These moving lines Mr. Congreve has debased int» 
the lowest and most unaffecting prose : 

For his aake only I am hither come ; 

Bidi fpSiM I fari]qr,«iid wealth, an endkM t9lb ; 

All to redeem that fatal prize you won, 

A worthless ransom for so htKfe a son. 

Pear the jost gods, Achilkt, and on me 

IVith pity look; think you your father see: 

Sudi as lam, heis : alone in thi^ 

I can no equal have in misexies ; 

Of all mankind, most wrecked and firkmi, 

BowM with such weight as never has been home ; 

R4n1ucM to kned and pray to you, from whom 

The sprii^ and source of all my sonows oome ; 

IVidi gifts to court mine and my country's bane, 

And kiss dwse hands whidi have my cfaUdren slain* 

Cvngrvot* 

Nothing could compensate the trouble of labouring through 
these heavy and tasteless rhymes, but the pleasure of be- 
ing relieved at the end of them with a more lively pros- 
pect of poetry : 

For him tibmmgh hostile camps I bent my way 
For him thus prostnteat thy leet I lay ; 
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liSrge gifts prapordnU to thy vnA I bev ; 

O buur the ^TRtehed, and the gods teraeel 

Thiiikof thy&tbo^aiidtfau fkeebebold! 

See him in me, as helpless and as old ! 

Though uot so WKtdied : there he jrields to me, 

The finttf menmsovVeignmisary; 

Thus forcM to kneel, thus grorniing to emU iC B 

The soouxge and ruin of my realm and nuee : 

Sappliant my chikhcn's mnrdV^ to implore^ 

And kiss those hands yet reddng with their goiVi Pq^* 

Achilles having, at length, consented to restore the 
dead body of Hector, Priam conducts it to his palace. It 
is there placed in funeral pomp, at the same time that 
monrnful dirges are sung over the corpse, intermingled 
with the lamentations of Andromache, Hecuba, and 
Helen : 

*rof fii» tmncL 
Tprro/f iir Xf;^H0-0'i d«0ieeir, 4»at^ /' uowt aoi^ovsy 

Oi fjm flt^' id^wv> wt it ama^cm yvfdUMtt. ▼* 719. 

There is something extremely solemn and afiecting in 
Homer's description of this scene of sorrow. A translator 
who was touched with the least spark of poetry, could 
Dot, one should imagine, but rise beyond himself, ui copy- 
ing after so noble an original. It has not, however, been 
able to elevate Mr. Congreve above his usual flatness of 
numbers : 

then laid 
Widi care the body on a snmptooas bed. 
And round about were skilful ringers plaeM, 
Who weptand sig^M, and in sad notes expiessVl 
Their moan : All in a ciharus did agree 
Of unirersal mournful harmony. Congreve, 

It would be yie highest injustice to the following lines 
to quote them in opposition to those of Mr. Congreve : I 
produce them, as marked with a vein of poetry much 
uperiour ^ven to the original : 
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Alezaiider many of his extravagancies, for the generaiis 
regard he paid to the memory of Pindar, at the sacking 
of Thebes. 

There seems, indeed, to be something in poetry, thai 
raises the possessors of that yery singular talent far higher 
in the estimation of the world in general, than those who 
excel in any other of the refined arts. And, accordingly, i 
We find that poets haye been distinguished by antiquity 
with the most remarkable honours. Thus Homer, we 
are told, was deified at Smyrna ; as the citizens of Myti- 
lene stamped the image of Sappho upon their publick 
coin: Auacreon received a solemn invitation to spend 
his days at Athens, and Hipparchus, the son of Pisis- 
iratus, fitted out a splendid vessel in order to transport 
him thither : and when Virgil came into the theatre at 
Rome, the whole audience rose up and saluted him with 
the same respect as they would have paid to Augustus 
himself. 

Painting, one should imagine, has the fairest preten- 
tion of rivalling her sister art in the number of admirers ; 
and yet, where Apelles is mentioned once. Homer is ce- 
lebrated a thousand times. Nor can this be accounted for 
l»j urging, that the works of the latter are still extant* 
while those of the former perished long since : for is 
not Milton's Paradise Lost more universally esteemed 
than Raphaers cartoons ? 

The truth, I imagine, is, there are more who are na- 
tural Judges of the harmony of numbers, than of the 
grace of proportions. One meets with but few who have 
not, in some degree at least, a tolerable ear ; but a Judi- 
cious eye is a far more uncommon possession. For as 
words are the universal medium which all men employ 
in order to convey their sentiments to each other, it 
seems a just consequence that Uiey should be more fener 
rally termed for relishing and Judging of performances Im 
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that way : whereas the art of representing idcfas by means 
of lines and colours, lies more out of the road of common 
use, and is, therefore, less adapted to the taste of the 
general run of mankind. 

- I hazard this observation, in the hopes of drawing 
from you your sentiments upon a subject, in which no 
man is more qualified to decide : as, indeed, it is to the 
conversation of Orontes that I ani indebted for the dis» 
eovery of many refined delicacies in the Imitative arts, 
which, without his judicious assistance, would have lain 
<M>ncealed to me with other common observers. Adieu. 
I am, &c. 

LETTER LIV. 

TO PHIDlPPOfl. 

I JiM by no means surprised that the interview you 
have lately had with Cleanthes, has given you a much 
lower opinion of his abilities than what you had before 
conceived : and since it has raised your bi^riosity to know 
my sentiments of his character, you shall have them with 
all that freedom you may justly expect. 

I have always then considered Cleanthes as possessed 
of the most extraordinary talents ; but his talents are of 
a kind, which can only be exerted upon unconomon oc- 
casions. They are formed for the greatest depths of bu- 
siness and afl&irs ; but absolutely out of all size for the 
shallows of ordinary life. In circumstances that require 
the most profound reasonings, in incidents that demand 
the most penetrating politicks, there Cleanthes would 
shine with supreme lustre. But view him in any situa- 
tion iuferiour to these ; place him where he cannot raise 
admiration, and he will, most probably, sink into con- 
tempt. Cleanthes, in short, wants nothing but the addi* 
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tkMi of certmln ODtiiiitA acoomplisliineiits, to render him a 
fnished character : but, being wholly destitute of those 
little talents which are necessary to render a man usefhl 
or agreeable in the daily commerce of the world, thoso^ 
great abilities which he possesses lie unobsenred or ne- 
glected. 

He often, indeed, gires one occasion to reflect how 
necessary it is to be master of a sort of under-qnalities, 
in order to set oiT and recommend those of a superioup 
nature. To know how to descend with grace and ease 
into ordinary occasions, and to fall in with the less im- 
portant parties and purposes of mankind, is an art of 
more general influence, perhaps, than is usually ima- 
gined. 

If I were to form, therefore, a youth for the world, I 
should certainly endeayour to cultivate in him these se- 
condary qualifications, and train hiip bp to an addresft 
in these lower arts, which render a man agreeable in 
conversation, or useful to the innocent pleasures and 
accommodations of life. A general skill and taste of 
this kind, with moderate abilities, will, in most instances, 
I believe, prove more successful in the world, than a 
much hij^er degree of capacity without them. I am, &c. 
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TO BUPHAONXUS. 

July 17, 1730. 
If the temper and turn of Timantbes had not long 
jNrepared me for what has happened, I should have re- 
ceived your account of his death with more surprise ; bat 
I suspected, from our earliest acquaintance, that his 
sentiments and disposition would lead him into a satiety 
•f Ule» rnsdi sooner than nature would, probably, carry 
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Iiim to the end of it. When uosettled [HriDciples fall in 
witji a constitutional gloominess of mind, it is no wonder 
tlie toedtum vi^oe should gain daily strength* till it pushes 
a man to seek relief against this most desperate of all 
distempers, from the point of a sword, or the bottom of 
a river. 

. But to learn to accommodate our taste to that portion 
of happiness .which Providence has set before us, is, of 
all the lessons of philosophy, surely the most necessary. 
High smd exquisite gratifications are not consistent with 
the appointed measures of humanity : and, perhaps, if 
we would fully enjoy the relish of our being, we should* 
rather consider the miseries we escape, than too nicely 
examine the intrinsick worth of the happiness we possess. 
It is, at least, the business of true wisdom, to bring to- 
gether every circumstance which may light up a flame of 
cheerfulness in the mind: and though we must be in- 
sensible if it should perpetually burn with the same un- 
varied brightness, yet prudence should preserve it as a 
sacred fire which is never to be totally extinguished. 

I am persuaded this disgust of life is frequently in- 
dulged out of a principle of mere vanity. It is esteemed 
as a mark of uncommon refinement, and as placing a 
man above the ordinary level of his species, to seem 
superiour to the vulgar feelings of happiness. True good 
sense, however, most certainly consists not in despising, 
but in managing our stock of life to the best advantage ; 
as a cheerful acquiescence in the measures of Providence 
is one of the strongest symptoms of a well-constituted 
mind. Self-weariness is a circumstance that ever attends 
folly : and to contemn our being is the greatest, and, in- 
deed, the peculiar, infirmity of human nature. It is a 
noble sentiment which TuUy puts into the mouth of 

15* . 
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C^AOfim liis tnaliM «paii old age : Nm hA$t mM (uBfU 
tkftt Tenenible Roman,) ieptamre vUam, fuod imilfi, wiU 
d9€H uiepifuenmi; nsqve nu tuitte peenket: qwmiam 
Urn vt«t, ti<*iMfi fnutrh fne natum exisHmem. 

II is IB the powflr, indeed, of bat a yery smalt propor- 
tion of mankind, to act the same j^lorious part that 
afforded sach high satisfitctton to this distii^isbed pa- 
triot : iMit the number is yet far more inconsiderable of 
those who cannot, in sxy station, secure to themselres a. 
snficient fund of eomplaeency to render life Jnstljr Tain* 
able. Who is it that is placed out of the reach of the 
highest of all gratifications, those of the generous affec- 
tions ; and that cannot proride fyr his own happiness hf 
GontributiDg sometlung to the welfare oi others? A» 
this disease of the mind generally breaks out with most 
violence in tboee who are supposed to be endowed with 
a greater delicacy of taste and reason, than is the usual 
aUo^ment of their fellow-creatures, one may ask them. 
Whether there is any satiety in the pursuits of useful 
knowledge ? or« if one can eyer be weary of benefiting^ 
mankind? Will not the fine arts supply a lasting feast to 
the mind ? Or can there be wanting a pleasurable em-* 
ployment, so Icmg as there remains eyen one adyantage« 
ous truth to be dlscoyered or confirmed ? To oomp^ua 
that life has no joys^ while there is a single creature 
whom we can relieye by our bounty, assist by our counh 
sels, or enliyen by our presence, is to lament the loss of 
that which we possess, and is Just as rational as to die of 
thirst with the cup in our hands. But the misfortune is^, 
when a man is settled into a habit of receiying all hia 
pleasures from the mere selfish indulgencies, he weartf 
out of his mind the relish of eyery nobler enjoyment, at 
the same time that his powers of the sensual kind are 
growing more languid by each repetition. It is no won* 
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der, therefore, he should fill op the measure of his grati- 
fica^oQs, kmg before be has completed the eirele of 'his 
duration ; and either wretchedly sit down the remainder 
of his days in discontent, or rashly throw them up in 
despair. Farewell. lam, &c. 



LETTER LVI. 

TO TIMOCLXA. 

October 1, 1743. 

Certainly, Timoclea, you have a passion for the mar- 
Tellous beyond all power of gratification. There is not 
an adventurer throughout the whole regions of chivalry, 
with whom you are unacquainted; and have wandered 
through more folios than would furnish out a decenf library. 
Mine, at least, you have totally exhausted ; and have so 
cleared my shelves of knights-errant, that I have not a 
single hero remaining that ever was regaled in bower or 
hall. But, though you have drained me of my whole stock 
of romance, I am not entirely unprovided for your enter- 
tainment ; and have enclosed a little Grecian fable, for 
your amusement, which was lately transmitted to me 
by one of my friends. He discovered it, he tells me, 
among some old manuscripts, which have been long, it 
seems, in the possession of his fiunily ; and, if you will 
rely upon his judgment, it is a translation by Spenser*s 
own hand. 

This is all the history I have to give you of the follow- 
ing piece ; the genuinenest of which I leave to be settled 
between my friend and the criticks ; and am, &c. 



\ 
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THE TRANSVOBlSATIpN OF LYCON AMD EUPHORIOUS. 



LTlp] 



I. 



DEEM not, yeplaintiTe crew, that niAr wrang, 

Ne thou, O man I whodeal*it the ton, misween 
The equal gods, who heavVs dcy manrioos tfaronf 

(Though TiewleM to the eyne diey distant dwen) 

Speetaion reekleH of our actiom been. 
Turning the volamei of grave laget old. 

Where aundent nwi in fkble may be teen. 
This truth I flmd in paynim tale emollU 
Which for eonmple dead my Muie ahaU beie mifiikl* 

II. 

What time Areadia*s flowret vallies ftm*d 
' Felaigut, fint of monarchs old, obeyed, 

lliere womiU a wight, and Lyoon was he namVl, 
Unaw*d by eonscience, of no gods afnid, 
Ne justice ruPd his heart, ne mercy swayM. 

Some held him kin to that abhorred raee, 
Whidi heav^nH hig^ tow*n with mad emprise as«iyM s 

And some his cruel lynage did ytraoe 

From fell Erynnis joinM in Pluto*s dire embrace. 

III. 

But he, perdy, bx other tale did feign. 
And daim^ alliaunce with the sisters nine ; 

And deemM himself (what deems not pride so vain ?) 
The peerless paragoB of wit diving 
Vaunting that every foe should rue its tine. 

Right doughty wig^t ! yet, sooth, withoutoi smart, 
All powVless fell the losel^s shafts malign : 

'TIS virtue's arm to widd wit*s heav'hiy dart, 

Point iu keen faaib with foree, and send it to the heart. 

IV. 

One only impe he had, Pastom hig^ 
Whose sweet amenaunce pleasM each sh^herd*s e^ : 

Tet pleasM she not base Lycon's evil sprigfat. 
Though blame in her not malice moten spy, 
Clear^ without spot, as summer's ekmdlets aky. 
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Benoepteti ftign^il, LjFvean Fta mnff^ 

In Lyoot^sform, enflntnert wMi pMuoo hig^ 
BeodvM her mother in the eovert giade ; 
Aodftom the noTo emfanieeyipMnK the hesvUy iMid. 

V. 

Tims fal^ng they : meanwhile the damsel iaiv 

A shepherd youth remark^ as o'er the plain 
She dtffly pacld eloog so ddtaoair : 

SeemM she as one of Dian's ehoseo train. 

Full many a fond ezeose he knew to fieiffii* 
In sweet oonverse to while with ker the day. 

Till love imwaiei hit heedless heait did gaiiia 
Vor dempt he, rimple wi|^ no mortal mqr 
The Uinded Ood CM* kntlmiiM, wfaoi he lilt, ftraqr. 

TI. 

Vow much he meditates if yet to speak. 

And DOW resolves bis p ft «« io n to nnn«>ni : 
But sure, quoth he, my seely heart will \xeA 

If aye I smother what I aye must feel 

At lengithby hope emboldaa'd to rereaL 
The laboring secret dropped from his toDg; 

Whiles frequent singults checkM his ialt'ling tal% 
In modest wise her head Fftstoia hong: 
V<or never maid raoR chaste inspiied sheplNid** seBf* 

Yll. 

What needs meto leoonnt in lone: detail 

The tender parley which tiiese lemans held ? 
How oft he vow'd his love her ne'er should fail ; 

How oft the streson from Awth her eyne outVfU^, ' , 

Doubtiog if eonstaney yet ever dwellU 
In heart of youthful wight ; suffice to know. 

Each rising; doubt he in her boiome qoell'd, 
So parted they , moie fali^some bothi I trow : 
for rankling kive coneeal'd, me seems, is deadly wqt. 

Till. 

Eftaoons to Cyodiffwift the youth did fare. "^ 

(Li^'d ever youth when Cupid uxg'd his W»y ?) 
And stmight his gentle puxpose did deelare^ 
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AnI noUi tfaenMyantlannwe of his hodi^ipliy. 

Ne Lyeon mamtliis luiCen to fanny : 
** Be thine Pastom (quoch ^le mnker ily) 

^ Aodtwtoe two tlioinmd dwep her dowhr tbaSk pay.*^ 

Beat then the knrer^s heart with joyannee high ; 
Ne dempt that aught his bUat oouM now betray, 
Ke guested that foul deceit in LyooD*s bomne lay. 

IX. 

So forthe he yodeto nek hit rev*rend dre 
(Tht good Euphormiiu shepheids him did caU) 

How sweet Faalon did his boMnne file, 
Her worth, her proinis\i floeks, he tolden alL 
* Ah 1 nere^ my son, let Lyoon thee endunll, 

(Rt^yy the sage in wiaeexperienoe cid) 
** Smooth is his tongue, but full of guile witfaa^ 

In promise fidtfaleu, and ia vaunting bold : 

lie erer lamb of hia will Ueat within Uiy ftiidt^ 

X. 

With words piophetick thus EuiAormius spake I 
And fiiet oonfirmM what wisdom thus foretold* 

Full many a mean devise did Lyoon make, 
Tke hoped day of spousal to withhold, 
Framing new tndns when nought mote serve his^. 

Nathless he vow^ Cyllene, dood^opt hill, 
Should sooner down the lowly delve be roll^ 

Than he his plighted promise nouM fulfill ; 

But when, perdy, w where, the caitiff sayen niU* 

XI. 

HHuks thus ihe tedious suns had journey VI round, 

Ne ought mote now the lovers' hearts divide, 
Ne trust was there, netrudi in Lyeon found ; 
The maid withnsatron Juno for her guide, 
Hk youth by rsfMril le^ in secret hyVI 
To-Hymen'ft sacred ftne : the honest deed 

Each god aiqprovU, and close the ban& were ty\i 
Certes, till hmpfaa momeniB should sueceedy 
Ko prySqg cyne they ween\l their onpriEc nwce ireed.^ 
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XII. 

Bat prying eyneat Lyeon Hwm in tbid 

(Right practick indiiguiae) tolnpebewue. 
HetracM their eovert steps to Hymcn*b fhne^ 

And joyVl to find them inhis kng>hdd mne. 

AlgAtes in temblamit ire,he 'gui to rroar. 
And raoren loud as in displettaonoe ia^ ; 

Then out he horlen forth his daughter fair, 
P^ordore, the houseless diild of misery, 
BKpos\l to killing ooM, and pinclung penary. 

ZIII. 

jih! whither now shall sad Pastora wend; 

To want abandon^ and by wrongs appiess*d ? 
"Who shall the wretehed outcast's teen befHend ? 

LiTes mercy dien, if not in paiem^ breast ? 

Tes, Mercy lives, the gentle goddess Uest, 
At Jove*s rig^ hand, to Jove for erer dear. 

Aye at Ins feet she pleiKls the cause distrest, 
To sorrow's plains she tums his equal ear, 
And wafts to heav'n's star-thrane fair vertue's siknt teflE* 

XIV. 

Twas SHE that bade Enphormius qnell eadi thought 

That well mote rise to diedE his genVons aid. 
Though hi|^ the torts whidi Lyeon him had wn>ught| 

Though tern die flodcs his humble pastures fed ; 

When as he learnt Fastora'f hapless sted. 
His breast humane with wanted jaty flows. 

He opM his gates, the naked exile led 
Btaieath his roof; a decent drapet dunws 
O'er her cold limbs, and sooths her undeserved woes. 

XV. 

Kow loiid<4ongaU Rumoor bruited round the tale : 
Th' astoned swains oneath could ciedenoe give, 

Tliat in Arcadia's unamUtkNis vale ' 
A faytor false as Lyeon e^did live, 
But Jove (who in high heav^ does mortals priT^ 

And ev'^ deed in golden ballanee weighs) 
To earth his flandng chant baden drive, 

And down descends, enwrapt in peerless Uaze, 

Todotf ftithgoMdoBmdeCtoipMxl and evil wayt. 
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XYI. 

Wba« EoryiwtfAn^ ewwn'i wWl BMny a wood, 
His ol^MT imwB through daiyM ^let does lead, 

IftiecdiM 00 the Aom*rf marge, in leddets mood, 
Proud Ljreon sooiM hf charm of jocund reed 
To lull tlw dire remone of tortkrasdeed. 

Him Jove accosts, in revVend semblaunee dig^ 
Of good Siqihoonius, and *gui taSkd toted 

or compact oft oonfiimVli of fry ypUglit, 

Of iiature*s tender tye^ of iMved nale «f ri^ 

XVII. 

With lofty eyne, l^lf loth to loolae ■» W«r, 

Him ■LyooD vi«.w'd, and with swoU^ suniued^ 
'Oannvfely ti«at his sacred old: When now 

Forth stood the God eonfest that rolei the sky. 

In sudden sheen <^drad diTiDity : 
*< Anil know, fahe man,"* the Lord of tliaiideis saidf 

** Not unobservM by HeavVs aU-preseut eye 
" Thy cruel deeds: nor shall be untppayHl t 
** Gol be in form that best beseems thy thewa, amy^** 
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Whiles yet he spake, th* afl^ayed tRmUiag wi|^ 

TtansmewM to blatant beast, with hidioua hofwl 
Rushed headlong forth, in well-deserred plight, 

*Midst dragons, minotaors, and fiends ta prowl, 

A wolf in form as erst a wolf in khiI ! 
To PholoS, forest wild, he hyM away. 

The horrid haunt of savi^ monsters iaah 
There helpless innooaaoe is still hu prey, 
Ttnef of tlie bleating fold, and ih^hevd*s din dlseoay. 

Then Jove to good BaphormittsVoot did wend, 

Where peaceful dwdt the man of vertue hig^ 
Each shepherd^s praise and eke eadi shephnd^t frien^ 
In ev^ry act of sweet humanity. 
Him Jove approaching in mildmi^csty. 
Greeted all haill then bade him join the throng 
Of glit^and lights that gild the glowing sky. 
There shepherds nightly view his orb yluDg, 
Where lip%lK be ibiiMi etow^ the Wgteit MntMOOiiff* 
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TO CLYTAKDER. 

Feb. 8, 1739. 
If there was any thing in my former letter inconsis- 
tent with that esteem which is justly due to the ancients, 
I desire to retract it in this, and disavow every expres- 
sion which might seem to give precedency to the mo- 
derns in works of genius. 1 am so far, indeed, from en- 
tertaining the sentiments you impute to me, that I have 
often endeavoured to account for that superiority which 
is so visible in the compositions of their poets ; and have 
frequently assigned their religion as in the number of 
those causes which probably concurred to give them this 
remarkable pre-eminence. That enthusiasm which is so 
essential to every true artist in the poetical way, was 
considerably heightened and inflamed by the whole turn 
of their sacred doctrines ; and the fancied presence of 
their Muses had almost as wonderful an effect upon 
their thoughts and language, as if they had been really 
and divinely inspired. Whilst all nature was supposed 
to swarm with divinities, and every oak and fountain 
was believed to be the residence of some presiding deity ; 
what wonder if the poet was animated by the imagined 
influence of such exalted society, and found himself trans- 
ported beyond the ordinary limits of sober humanity ? 
The mind, when attended only by mere mortals of su- 
periour powers, is observed to rise in her strength ; and 
her faculties opsn and enlarge themselves, when she acts 
in the view of those, for whom she has conceived a more 
than common reverence. But when the force of super- 
stition moves in concert with the powers of imagination, 
and genius is inflamed by devotion, poetry must shine out 
Id all her brightest perfection and splendour. 
16 
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Whatever, therefore, the philosopher might think of 
the religion of his country, it was the interest of the poet 
to be thoroughly orthodox. If he gave up bis creed, he 
must renounce his numbers ; and there could be no inspi- 
ration where there were no Muses. This is so true, that 
it is in compositions of the poetical kind alone, that the 
ancients seem to have the principal advantage over the 
moderns : in every other species of writing, one might 
venture, perhaps, to assert, that these latter ages have, at 
least, equalled them. When I say so, I do not confine 
myself to the productions of our own nation, but com- 
prehend, likewise, those of our neighbours : afid with that 
extent, the observation will possibly hold true, even with- 
out any exception in favour of history and oratory. 

But whatever may with justice be determined concern- 
ing that question ; it is certain, at least, that the practice 
of all succeeding poets confirms the notion for which I am 
principally contending. Though the altars of paganism 
have many ages since been thrown down, and groves are 
no longer sacred ; yet the language of the poets has not 
changed with the religion of the times, but the gods of 
Greece and Rome are still adored in modern verse. Is 
not this a con£esslon, that fancy is enlivened by supersti- 
tion, and that the ancient bards catched their rapture 
£ram the old mythology ? I will own, however, that I 
think there is something ridiculous in this unnatural adop- 
tion, and that a modern poet makes but an awkward fi- 
gure with his antiquated gods. When the pagan system 
was sanctified 1^ popular belief, a piece of machinery of 
that kind, as it had the air of probability, afforded a 
very striking manner of celebrating any remarkable cir- 
cumstance, or raising any common one. But now that 
ihis superstition is no longer supported by vulgar opinion, 
it has lost it& principal grace and efficacy, and i^e^iiis ta 
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be,iB§eBei^ tbe most cold and UBinter^kig Hsethod ia 
fpydk a poei eaa work up Ms senthnents. What, for ia^ 
•laaMMM can be more imaffectii^ and spiritiess, than tbe 
compHinent wfa&cfa Boileau Iras paid to Louis XIV. on bis 
iamoiis passa^ orer the Rhine? He represents the 
Naiads^ yon may renaveinber, as alarnnng the god of that 
rvrer, witb an aecovnt of the march of the French mo* 
nareb ; upon irhich the Fiver god assames the appeal^ 
ance of an old expepienced couHiiander^ and flies to a 
Boteh fi)rt, in order to exhort the garrison to sally out and 
dispnie the intended passage. AccorcBngiy they range 
tbemselTes in fovDEtof battle, with the Rhine at their 
beaedf who, after some yain efforts^ obseryii^ Mars and 
jBelloBa on tbe side of tbe enemy, is so terrified with tbe 
Tiew oS those superiour divinities, that he meet gallantly 
runs away, and leaves the hero in quiet possession of bis 
banks. I know not bow far this may be relished by eri« 
ticks, or justified by custom ; but as I am only mentiontBg 
usf particular taste, I will acknowledge, that it appears to 
me extremely insipid and pnerile. 

I have not, however, so much of tbe spirit of Typhoeus 
in me, as to make war upon the gods without restriction^ 
and attempt to exclude them from their whole poetical 
dominions. To represent natural, moral, or intellectual 
qualities and afifections as persons, and appropriate to 
them tbose general emblems by which their powers and 
fffeperties are usually typified in pagan theology, may 
be allowed as one of the most pleasing and graceftil figures 
of poetical rhetorick. When Dry den, addressing himself 
to the month of May, as to a person, says, 

Vor tfaee the Graces lead the dancing hours, 

one may consider bim as speaking only in metapber : and 
when such shadowy beings are tbui just shewn to the 
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imagination, and immediatelx withdrawn again, thej cer- 
tainly have a very powerful effect. Bat I can relish them 
no farther than as figures only : when they are extended in 
any serious composition beyond the limits of metaphor, 
and exhibited under all the various actions of real per- 
sons, I cannot but consider them as so many absurdities, 
which custom has unreasonably authorized. Thus Spen- 
ser, in one of his pastorals, represents the god of love as 
flying, like a bird, from bough to bough. A shepherd, 
who hears a rustling among the bushes, supposes it to be 
some game, and accordingly discharges his bow. Cupid 
returns the shot, and after several arrows had been mu- 
tually exchanged between them, the unfortunate swain 
discovers whom it is he is contending with ; but as he is 
endeavouring to make his escape, receives a desperate 
wound in the heel. This fiction makes the subject of a 
very pretty idyllium in one of the Greek poets, yet is ex- 
tremely flat and disgusting as it is adopted by our British 
bard. And the reason of the difference is plain : in the 
former it is supported by a popular superstition ; whereas 
no strain of imagination can give it the least air of proba^ 
bility, as it is worked up by the latter. 

Quodeiinque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. Hor, 

I must confess, at the same time, that the inimitable 
Prior has introduced this fabulous scheme with such un- 
common grace, and has paid so many genteel compliments 
to his mistress, by the assistance of Venus and Cupid, 
that one is carried off from observing the impropriety 
of this machinery, by the pleasing address with whichiie 
manages it ; and I never read his tender poems of this 
kind, without applying to him what Seneca somewhere 
says upon a similar occasion : Major Ule est ^i jvdkivm 
abstulUt guam qui meruit. 



To Spetk my ^Gtmrnemn^ntam i^t^ likmld leare the 
gods Id full possession of aito^orioat^smd burlesque poems : 
in all others I ifoiild a^v^r mifito t^^n l«r nHike their ap- 
pearance in person, and as agents, but to enter only 
in simile, or allusiop. It is thus Waller, of all our poets, 
has most happily employed them ; and his application ot 
the story of Daphne and Apollo will serve as an instance 
in what manner the ancient mythology may be adopted 
with the utmost propriety and beauty. Adieu. I am« &c« 
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TO lUPHHONIVff. 

A«r-8« 1741*1 
I KHOfriiotiDwhat disposition of mind this letter may" 

ftBd ybif : but I am sure you wilt not preserve your usual 

eheerftihiess of temper, when I tell you that poor fiydB»« 

pes dkNl last night. 

I wHl not at this time attempt- to ojQfer tint coosolatioii 

t» yiM, of whi«h 1 stand is so much need myself. But 

niliy it not somewhat abate the anxiety of our iflntiisl 

griiif, to reioet, that howe^r considerable oar onm tetei; 

Is, ytBt, with reflpeict to liimseMii it searce deseffes toht 

huiMMifed that h^ aprl?^ so muoh earliier at the grave thas 

his years and hi8> health seemed" to promise ? For wb<H 

lii^' fViend^ that has any experience of the world, would 

Wii^td^extend his^durstioirtoolds^e? What, indeed, 15 

lengtlr of diys but to survive all o^e's enjoyodents^ and 

perhapifi to«urvive even one^*s tery self? I hat« somewh^f^ 

Bfet^ tfflli> an aneient inscription founded apon this settt^ 

ment^ wMeh^ilffkfitel3i^ pleased me. It war fixed upon a 

bath, and contained an impreeatlon in the^ following 

terms, against any one who should attempt to remove the 

building : 

16 * 
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q,yiSq,yi9. HOC. STSTTLCRIt. 
. AYT. lYSSBRIT. 
YLTIMYS. SYORYM. MORIATTR, 

The thonght is coDceiTcd with great delicacy and just- 
ness, as there cannot, perhaps, be a sharper calamity to a 
generous mind, than to see itself stand single amidst the 
ruins of whatever rendered the world most desirable. 

Instances of the sort I am lamenting, while the im- 
pressions remain fresh upon the mind, are sufficient to 
damp the gayest hopes, and chill the warmest ambition. 
When one sees a person in the full bloom of life, thus 
destroyed by one sudden blast, one cannot but consider 
all the distant schemes of mankind as the highest folly. 

It is amazing indeed that a creature such as man, with 
80 many memorials around him of the shortness of his 
duration, and who cannot ensure to himself even the 
next moment, should yet plan designs which run far into 
futurity. The business howeyer of life must be carried 
on ; and it is necessary, for the purpose of human affairs, 
that mankind should resolutely act upon very precarious 
contingencies. Too much reflection, therefore, is as 
inconsistent with the appointed measures of our sta- 
tion as too little; and there cannot be a less desirable 
turn of mind, than one that is influenced by an over- 
refined philosophy. At least it is by considerations of this 
sort, that I endeavour to call ofi^ my thoughts from pur- 
suing too earnestly those reasonings, which the occasion 
of this letter is apt to suggest. This use, however, one 
may justly make of the present accident, that whilst it 
contracts the circle of friendship, it should render it so 
much the more valuable to w, who yet walk within its 
limits* Adieu. I am, &c. 
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TO HOBTSNSIUS. 

May 4, 1740. 
If the ingenious piece you communicated to me re- 
quires any farther touches of your pencil, I must ac- 
knowledge the truth to be, what you are inclined to sus- 
pect, that my friendship has imposed upon my judgment. 
But though, in the present instance, your delicacy seems 
far too refined, yet, in general, I must agree with you, that 
works of the most permanent kind are not the effect of a 
lucky moment, nor struck out at a single heat. The best 
performances, indeed, have generally cost the most la- 
bour ; and that ease, which is so essential to fine writing, 
has seldom been attained without repeated and severe 
corrections : Ludentis speciem dabit et torquebitur, is a 
motto that may be applied, I believe, to most successful 
authors of genius. With as much facility as the num- 
bers of the natural Prior seem to have flowed from him, 
they were the result (if I am not misinformed) of much 
application : and a friend of mine, who undertook to 
transcribe one of the noblest performances of the finest 
genius that this, or perhaps any age can boast, has often 
assured me, that there is not a single line, as it is now 
published, which stands in conformity with the original 
manuscript. The truth is, every sentiment has its pe- 
culiar expression, and every word its precise place, which 
doLnot always immediately present themselves, and gen- 
erally demand frequent trials before they can be proper- 
ly adjusted ; not to mention the more important diflScul- 
ties, which necessarily occur in settling the plan, and 
regulating the higher parts which compose the structure 
of a finished work. 
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Those, indeed, who know what panp it cost er en Urn 
most fertile geoiiu to be delNeved-of a just and regular 
|NtidiictioD« nught be inclined, perhaps, to cry oat, with 
the most ancient of aut hor s , O/k ! that mine mioenmnf 
had written a book ! A writer of refined taste has the 
continual mortification to find himself incapable of tak- 
ing entire possession of that ideal beautj, which warms 
and fills his imagination. His conceptions still rise above 
all the powers of his art; and he can but faintly cof^ 
out those images of perfection, which are impressed upon 
his mind. Never was any thlngt sajs TuMy, more beau- 
tiful than the Veoas of Apelles, or the Jove of Phidias : 
yet were they by no means equal to those high notions 
of beauty which animated the geniuses of those wonder- 
ful artists. In the same manner, he observes, the great 
masters of oratory imaged to themselves a certain per- 
fection of eloquence, which they could only contemplate 
In idea, but in vain attempted to draw out in expression. 
Perhaps no author ever perpetuated his reputation, who 
oould write up to the full standard of his own Judgment : 
and I am persuaded that he, who, upon a survey of his 
compositions, can, with entire complaeency, pronounce 
them good, will hardly find the world join with him in 
the same favourable sentence. 

The most judicious of all poets, the inimitable Virgil* 
used to resemble his productions to those of that ani- 
mal, who, agreeably to the notions of the ancients, was 
supposed to bring her young into the world, a mere rude 
and shapeless^ mass : he was obliged to retouch them 
again and c^ain, he acknowledged,, beibre they acquired 
their proper ibrm and beauty. Acc4)rdingly, we are told, 
that after having spent eleven years in composing his 
iEneid, he intended to have set apart three more for the 
revisal of that glorious performance. But being pre- 
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Tented, by his last sickness, from giTing those finishing 
touches, which his exquisite judgment conceived to be 
still necessary, he directed his friends Tucca and Varius 
to burn the noblest poem that ever appeared in the Ro- 
man language. In the same spirit of delicacy, Mr. Dry- 
den tells us, that,' had he taken more time in translating 
this author, he might, possibly, have succeeded better ; 
but never, he assures us, could he have succeeded so well 
as to have satisfied himself. 

In a word, Hortensius, I agree with you, that there is 
nothing more difficult than to fill up the character of an 
author, who proposes to raise a just and lasting admira- 
tion; who is not contented with those little transient 
flashes of applause, which attend the ordinary race of 
writers, but considers only how he may shine out to pos- 
terity ; who extends his views beyond the present genera^ 
tion, and cultivates those productions which are to flou- 
rish in future ages. What Sir William Temple observes 
of poetry, may be applied to every other work, where 
taste and imagination are concerned. ** It requires the 
** greatest contraries to compose it ; a genius both pene- 
** trating and solid ; an expression both strong and deli- 
*' cate. There must be a great agitation of mind to in- 
'* vent, a great calm to judge and correct : there must 
** be, upon the same tree, and at the same time, both 
•* flower and fruit." But though I know you would not 
vahie yourself upon any performance, wherein these very 
opposite and very singular qualities were not conspicu- 
ous ; yet, I must remind you, at the same time, that 
when the file ceases to polish, it must necessarily weaken. 
You will remember, therefore, that there is a medium 
between the immoderate caution of that orator, who was 
three olympiads in writing a single oration, and the ex- 
travagant expedition of that poet, whose funeral pile was 
composed of his own numberless productions. Adi^u. I 
am, Sie* 
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i WAiTB this- while Cleofm is angling by My sidet oMfer 
the shade of a spreading eln, that hangs over the banks 
of oar river. A nightin^Je, more harmenkms eveir thaa 
Strada*8, is serenading us from a hawthorn buab, whida 
smilet with all the gaijrety of yoath and beauty ; white 

gentle galet, 
VKming thebrodoii^NHn wingv, dSspeme 
Vatire pofimes, tnil wfanper ynfteaee i^iey ttole 
ThoK bftlmy ipoilt. Mikoiu 

Whilst I ana thus enjoying the innocent Inznry of this 
rernsf deHght, I look back upon those scenes of tnrbiT' 
lence, wherein I was once engaged, with more than onfN 
naiy dtsfoste: and despise myself for erer hartng enter- 
tained so mean a thought as to be rich and great. One of 
oor nionarehs used to say, ** that he looked upon those ta 
''be the happiest men in the nation, whose fortune had 
''placeii them in the country, above a high-constable, 
•* and below the trouble of a justice of peace." It is iu a 
mediocrity of this happy kind that I here pass my life : 
with a fortune far above the necessity of engaging in the 
^bmdgery of business, and with desires much too humble 
to hare any relish for the splendid baits of ambition. 

Tou Bmst not, however, imagiiM^ that I alfeet the stoiekr 
or pretend to h»ve eradicated air my passions : the ram' 
of n^ philose|riiy aoMrants to no more, tiian to eherisltf 
none bat such as I may easily and innocently gratiff, and 
to baiysh all the rest as so many bold hitniders upon mf 
repose* I endeavour to practise the maxim of a Freneh 
poet, by considering eyery thing ttiat is not witiilii n^ 
poMOMioBi as aot wwtifr hming : 
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poor m' ttsvAier le KQl bieo 
Que V on dok estimer au numde, 
*lVmt ce que jei^ ai ]Mi, je k^ompte poun&en. 

Is it not possible, Palemon, id reconcile jroa to tbese 
unaspiriDg sentiments, and to lower your flight to the 
humble level of genuine happiness? Let me, at least* 
prevail with you, to spare a day or two from the certami^ 
na divitiarum (as Horace I think calls them,) from those 
splendid contests in which you are engaged, just to take 
a view of the sort of life we lead in the country. If there 
is any thing wanting to complete the happiness I here 
find, it is that you are so seldom a witness to it. Adieu, 
lam, &c» 
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TO KUPRKOinUS. 

July 3, 1714. 

Tbe beauties of style seem to be generally considered 
as below the attention both of an author and a reader. I 
know notf therefore, whether I may yenture to acknow* 
ledge, that, among the nttmberless graces of your late 
perfermanoe, I particularly admired that streogtib-'MMi 
elegance, with which you have en^rced and adorned 
the noblest sentiments. 

There was a time, however, (and it was a period of the 
truest refinements) when an excellence of this kind was 
esteemed in the number of the politest accomplishments ; 
as it was the ambition of some of the greatest names id 
antiquity to distinguish themselves in the IraprovesieBts 
of their native tongue. Julius Caesar, wlio was not only 
the greatest hero, but the finest gentleman, that ever, 
perhaps, appeared in the world, was desirous of adding 
this talent to Ms other most shining endowments » and* 
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we are told, he studied the language of his country wHb 
much application, as we are sure he possessed it in its 
highest elegance. What a loss, Euphronius, is it to the 
literary world, that the treatise which he wrote upon this 
subject is perished with many other valuable works of 
that age ! But though we are deprived of the benefit of 
his observations, we are happily not without an instance 
of their effects ; and his own memoirs will ever remain as 
the best and brightest exemplar not only of true general- 
ship but of fine writing. He published them, indeed, 
only as materials for the use of those who should be 
disposed to enlarge upon that remarkable period of the 
Roman story ; yet the purity and gracefulness of his style 
were such, that no judicious writer durst attempt to touch 
the subject after him. 

Having produced so illustrious an instance in favour of 
an art for which f have ventured to admire you, it would 
be impertinent to add a second, were I to cite a less 
authority than that of the immortal Tully. This noble 
author, in his dialogue concerning the celebrated Roman 
.orators, frequently mentions it as a very high encomium, 
that they possessed the elegance of their native language ; 
and introduces Brutus as declaring, that he should prefer 
the honour of being esteemed the great master and 
Improver of Roman eloquence, even to the glory of many 
triumphs. 

But to add reason to precedent, and to view this art 
In its use as well as its dignity, will it not be allowed of 
tfome importance, when it is considered, that eloquence 
is one of the most considerable auxiliaries of truth ? No- 
thing, indeed, contributes more to subdue the mind to 
the force of reason, than her being supported by the 
powerful assistance of masculine and vigorous oratory. 
As, on the contrary, the most legitimate arguments may 



lie ^isapip^iKted of that tuoeess tbejr de6er?«»% b^i^ 
uttended nfUh a isp&ntiess and enfeebled expression. JuOf 
eop^^lj, 4&at most elegatit of writers, the iiitoiitatlle 
Mr. Addison, observes, in^ne of bis assays, that *' tbere 
** fs as ^much differenoe l»etwee«i comprehending a«ihon^t 
<* Olotiied in Cicero^s language, and <lhat of an ordinary 
** writer, as between seeing an iObject by the lig^ of a 
^* taper and ^le light <^f the sun.^* 

It -is surely then a very strange coneOit of the eOle- 
brated Malbranche, who ^seems to -thilflc <the pleafiure 
which arises from perusing a well-written piece, is of the 
criminal kind, and has its source in the weakness and ef- 
feminacy of the human iheatt. A man must have a very 
uncommon severity of temper indeed, who can find any 
thing to condemn in adding charms to truth, and gaining 
the heart by captivating : the ear: in unitii^ fosesw^ 
the thom&of science, and jDining pleasure with instrujoHon* 

The jtruth is, the mind is delighted with a fine ^sj^le* 
upon the same principle that it prefers regul9]:ity totoan- 
fusion, and beauty to deformity. A taste-of ithi&^ort is, 
indeed, so (far frombeii^ a mark of a^y depravity of tfiur 
nature, that I should rather consider it as an .evidence, 
in some degree, of the moral rectitude of its constiJlutlon^ 
as it is a proof of its retaining some relish, atlea6t,Qfi)ar- 
mony and order. 

One might be rapt, indeed, to^uspetct, that eevtain wa- 
ters amongst us had <jonsidered all beenties of this sort -in 
the «ame gloomy view with Malbranche :,or, at least,;that 
they avoided every refinement in «tyle, as unworti^^a 
lover of truth and j^ilosophy. Their sentiments aire-sunJ^ 
by the lowest expressions, and seem condemned to ;tjlia 
first curse, of creeping upon the ground aU the dagfs jqf 
their. l\fe. Others, on the contrary, mistake pomp for 
^Ugnity ; and, in order to raise their expressions above 
vulgar language, lift them up beyond common apprehen- 

17 
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•ions ; esteeming it (one should imagine) a mark of their 
genius, that it requires some ingenuity to penetrate their 
■leaning. But how few writers, like Euphronius, know 
to hit that true medium which lies between those distant 
extremes ? How seldom do we meet with an author whose 
expressions, like those of my friend, are glowing, but not 
glaring, whose metaphors are natural, but not common, 
whose periods are harmonious, but not poetical ; in a word, 
whose sentiments are meU set and shewn to the understanding 
in their tmest and most adyantageous lustre. 1 am, &c. 
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TO 0R0NTS8. 

I iRTEiTDSD to haTO closcd with your proposal, and 
passed a few weeks with you at * * * ; but some unlucky 
affiiirs have intenrened, which will engage me, I fear, the 
remaining part of the season. 

Among the amusements which the scene you are in af- 
fords, I should have esteemed the conversation of Time* 
clea as a very principal entertainment ; and as I know yon 
are fond of singular characters, I recommend that lady 
to your acquaintance. 

Timoclea was once a beauty ; but ill health, and worse 
fortune, haye ruined those charms, which time would yet 
haye spared. Howeyer, what has spoiled her for a rois« 
tress, has improved her as a companion ; and she is far 
more conversable now, as she has much less beauty, than 
when I used to see her once a week triumphing in the 
drawing-room. For, as few women (whatever they may 
pretend, will value themselves upon their minds, while 
they can gain admirers by their persons, Timoclea never 
thought of charming by her wit, till she had no chance of 
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making conquests bj her beautj. She has seen a good 
deal of the world, and of the best company iii it^ as it is 
from thence she has derived whatever knowledge she 
possesses. You cannot, indeed, flatter her more, than 
by seeming to consider her as fond of reading and retire- 
ment. But the truth is, nature formed her for the joys of 
society ; and she is never so thoroughly pleased as when 
she has a circle round her. 

It is upon those occasions she appears to full advantage ; 
as I never knew any person who was endowed with the 
talents for conversation to a higher degree. If I were dis- 
posed to write the characters of the age, Timoclea is the 
first person in the world to whose assistance I should ap- 
ply. She has the happiest art of marking out the distin- 
guishing cast of her acquaintance, that I ever met with ; 
and I have known her, in an afternoon's conversation, 
paint the manners with greater delicacy of judgment and 
strength of colouring than is to be found either in Theo- 
phrastus or Bruyere. 

She has an inexhaustible fund of wit, but if I may 
venture to distinguish, where one knows not even how to 
define, I should say it is rather brilliant than strong. 
This talent renders her the terrour of all her female ac- 
quaintance ; yet she never sacrificed the absent, or mor^ 
tified the present, merely for the sake of displaying the 
force of her satire : if any feel its sting, it is those only 
who first provoke it. Still, however, it must be owned, 
that her resentments are frequently without just founda- 
tion, and almost always beyond measure. But though 
she has much warmth, she has great generosity in her 
temper ; and, with all her faults, she is well worth your 
knowing. 

And now having given you this general plan of the 
strength and weakness of the place, I leave you to make 
your approaches as you shall see proper. I am, &c. 
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TO THB SAME. 

f LOOK Upon rerbal criticism, as it is generally ezei^ 
cised, to be DO better than a sort of learned legerdemaiiiy 
by which the sense or nonsense of a passage is artfully 
conyej^ed away, and some other introduced in its stead» 
as best suits with the purpose of the profound juggler. 
The dissertation you recommended to my perusal has but 
served to confirm me in these sentiments : for though I 
admired the ingenuity of the artist, I could not but greatlf^ 
suspect the Justness of an art, which can thus press any 
author into the sertice of any hypothesis. 

I have sometimes amused myself with considering the 
entertainment it would afford to those ancients, whose 
works have bad the honour to be attended by our com* 
mentators, could they rise out of their sepulchres, and 
peruse some of those curious conjectures, that haye been 
raised upon their respective compositions. Were Horace, 
for instance, to read oyer only a few of those number* 
less restorers of his tejty and expositors of his meaning* 
that have infested the republick of letters, — what a fund 
of pleasantry might he extract for a satire on critical eru- 
dition f How many harmless words would he see cruelly 
banished from their rightful possessions, merely because 
they happened to disturb some unmerciful philologist ! 
On the other hand, he would, undoubtedly, smile at 
that penetrating sagacity, which has discoyered mean* 
ings which neyer entered into his thoughts, and fbund 
out concealed allusions in his most plain and artless ex- 
pressions. 

One could not, I think, set the general absurdity of 
critical conjectures in a stronger light, than by applyli^ 
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Uwm to something panillel in oar own writers. If the 
English tongue should ever become a dead language, and « 
our best authors be raised into the rank of classick writers, 
much of the force and propriety of their expressions, 
especially of such as turned upon humour, or alluded to 
any manners peculiar to the age, would inevitably be 
lost ; or at best would be extremely doubtful. How 
would it puzEle, for • instance, future commentators to 
explain Swift's epigram upon our musical contests \ I 
imagine one might find them descanting upon that little 
humorous sally of our English Rabelais, in some such 
manner as this : 

EPIGRAM ON THE FEUDS BETWEEN HANDEL AND BONONCINI. 

■■.'■'■ » 

Strange all thii difference should be 
Twixt Tweedledum and TweedlMlee I 

NOTXS OF VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

'* TweedU-dum and TmeedU-deeJ] I am persuaded the 
**poet gave it Twiddle drum and Trviddle key. To 
** twiddle signifies to make a certain ridiculous motion 
** with the fingers ; what word, therefore, could be more 
^'proper to express this epigram-writer*s contempt of the 
** performances of those musicians, and of the folly of 
** his contemporaries in running into parties upon so ab- 
'* surd an occasion? The drum was a certain martial in- 
'* strument used in those times ; as the word key is a tech- 
** nical term in musick, importing the fundamental note 
** which regulates the whole composition. It means also 
** those little piecesof wood which the fingers strike against 
*^ in an organ, &c. in order to make the instrument sound. 
** The alteration here proposed is so obvious and natural^ 
** that I am surprised none of the commentators hit upon 
"it before. L.C.B:' 
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- TneeA-dum tmi lketii$ 4k$^ Tbu» iMrAi ksv^ 
** greatlj embamseed tii» sticks, wfaaare extveaefy «>• 
'^pertinfiiidiii||radlflk9iiKywheretlierei8ii0M. Tweedlt* 
*^chimaiidIVeedle-di8eare^iiiofl ifmloiiMM%, tbe naniet' 
*^of the two miisieiaBt; uid tiMNigli they are ftjM Iqr 
*'diflfei*eitt appeltotHms id the title of this e^gnmr yet 
''that is no oii!Jecti4tn ; finr It is weH knowti thai persoBs, 
'' in those times, had more samaraes tlian one. 8. Jlf.**^ 
*^Ab8ard! here is eTidentlJf an emrar of tlie press, Car 
" there is not a sin^e hint in all aatlqaitj of the fkuaiy* 
'*of the T^veeih-dmnt and TrveeMt'deei, lie learned 
^*8. M. therefore nodded when he undertook toezplaift 
**thi8 passage. The sense will be rery plain, if we 
•» read, with a smaU akeratUm, li%esdlr*7Vm^ and 11^^^ 
'* THE ; THE being a known contraction fm- Theodore, 
•*asTom is for Thomas. WadiU and WkteUt are likA- 
'* wise classical words. Thus Pope : 

'^ As wlien a dalxihick waddle* tlmmig^ the oopse* Dun. ii m. 
*0Uiq«d7W»itftifVtotiiemaifciBviefW. Jft.ii.15ft 






And though, indeed, I do not recollect to hare met with 
the verb to wheedle in any pure author, yet it is plain 
'* that it was in use, since we find the participle nheedJing^ 
*' in an ancient tragedy composed about these times : 



<* Hinil make him amble <m a gossip^s meaaege, 
<^ And bold tbe dtitaff with a band as patient 
''Ase'erdidHereules.*' JimeS^i>m 

" ThwMu and Theodore, therefore, were most certainhfh 
'* the christian names of these two musicians, to tbe con* 
**tfaetion9 of which the words wheedle and waddle are 
•• added as characteristical of the persons and disposi- 
'* tionsof the men, the former implying that Tom was a 
*' mean sycophant, and the latter that THE had an awk- 
''ward and ridiculeus gait. P.J.Zn'' 
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Mhoum v^ Oniiiteff, btMrl sfiadi egcapeymif satire, for 
Tenturing to be tfaos free with a science wbich is some 
times^ I thiBk^ admitted Into a share of your meditations : 
yetr tell me Ikmestly, is not thir a faitbftil specimen of the^^ 
$piMt and talents of the general class of critick-vrriters f 
Far amr I, faowef^er; from thtidniiig Irrererently of tbosa^ 
nseftil naembers of the repobliclc of letters, who, with mo^ 
desty and proper diffidence, faaveoffered their assistance 
in throwing a light npon obscure passages in ancient aa«^ 
thors. Eren when this spirit breaks out in its highest 
pride and petulance of reformation, if it confines itself tor 
classical inquiries, I can be contented with treating it^ 
only as 4m object of ridicnle. Bbt I must confess, wheD 
I find ity with an assured and confident air, supporting re^ 
ligiOBs or political doctrines upon the very uncertaia 
foundation of Tarions readings, forced analogies, and pre* 
carious conjectures, it is not without some difficulty I ca» 
suppress my indignation. Farewell. I am, &e« 
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m> PBIL0TS8. 

Tunbridge, Aug. 4. 
F THINK r promised you a letter from this place : yet 
have nothing more material to write than that I got safe 
hither. To any other man I should make an apology for 
troubling him with an information so trivial : but, among 
true friends there is nothing indifierent ; and what would 
seem of no consequence to others, has, in intercourses of 
this nature^ its weight and value. A by-stander, unac- 
quainted with play, may fancy, perhaps, that the counters 
are of no more worth than they appear ; but those who 
are engaged in the game, know they are to be considered 
at a higher rate. You see 1 draw my alluittons from 
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the scene before me: a propriety which the criticitfv 
I think, upon some occasions, recommend. 

I hare often wondered what odd whim could first in- 
duce tlie healthy to follow the sick into places of thit 
sort, and lay the scene of their diversions amidst the most 
wretched part of our species : one should imagine an 
hospital the last spot in the world, to which those who 
are in pursuit of pleasure would think of resorting. £U>w* 
ever, lo it is, and bj this means the company here fur- 
nish out a tragi-comedy of the most singular kind. While 
tome are literally dying, others are expiring in metaphor ; 
and, in one scene, you are presented with the real, and, 
in another, with the fantastical pains of mankind. An 
ignorant spectator might be apt to suspect, that each par- 
ty was endeayouring to qualify itself for acting in the op- 
posite character : for the infirm cannot labour more ear- 
nestly to recoTer the strength they haye lost, than the ro- 
bust to dissipate that which they possess. Thus the dis- 
eased pass not more anxious nights in their beds, than 
the healthy at the hazard-tables ; and I frequently see a 
game at quadrille occasion as severe disquietudes as a 
fit of the gout. As for myself, I perform a sort of mid- 
dle part in this motley drama ; and am sometimes dis- 
posed to join with the invalids in envying the healthy, and 
sometimes have spirits enough to mix with the gay in pi- 
tying the splenetick. 

The truth is, 1 have found some benefit by the waters ; 
but I shall not be so sanguine as to pronounce with cer- 
tainty of their eJQTects, till I see how they enable me ta 
pass through the approaching winter. That season, you 
know, is the time of trial with me ; and if I get over the 
next with more ease than the last, I shall think myself 
obliged to celebrate the nymph of these springs in grate^ 
All sonnet. 
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Blit let tiilHNi sMi stevmtm ape^Ms nt they nuiy, then 
kone [Nupt of me ofer whidi they will have no poipers 
and in all the changes of this oneertain conBtttKtion^ nogr 
heart wM^e?er eonUsiie fixed and firmly yonit. I an^ te. 
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May 6, 173f. 
Lit others consider yon for those ample possessienr 
you enjoy : foifler me to say, that it is your appHcatioiiof 
them alone which renders either them or you valuable in 
my estimation. Your splendid roofs and elegant acconn- 
modations I can yiew without the least emotion of enyy? 
but when I obserye you in the full power of exerting the 
noble purposes of your exalted generosity— it is then, I 
confess, I am apt to reflect, with some regret, on the 
humbler supplies of my own more limited finances. iVi- 
hU hdbet (to speak of you in the same language that the 
first of orators addressed the greatest of empereur8)^ortu- 
7M fiM mejfti*, fttdm ut posHSf nee noCtira meHus^ quianut 
veUs strwa^e qtkimphirimos. To be able to soften the c%v 
Ismitles of raanltind, and inspire gladness into & heart" 
oppressed with want, is, indeed, the noblest pririlege of 
aft enkurged fortune : hut to exercise that pririlege in ail 
its genenras refin^neiits, is an instance of the flMtt mK 
common elegance both of tmnper and understanding. 

In the ordinary dispensatidDS of bonnty, little addren 
is required: but when it is to be applied to those of a sn- 
peiionr rank and more eleyated mind, there is as mncii 
charity dtseoyered in the manner as in the measure of 
one's beneyolence. It is something extremely raortifyii^ 
to a welMbrmed spirit, to see itself considered as an obi^ 
4eet of compasrioDi as H is the part of improyed faam^ 
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My to hniDOiir this honest pride in our natHret, ani to 
lelieye the necessities without oflfending the delicacy of 
the distressed. 

I have seen charity (if charity it might be called) in- 
sult with an air of pity, and wound at the same time that 
it healed. But I haye seen, too, the highest munificence 
dispensed with the most refined tenderness, and a bounty 
conferred with as much address as the most artful would 
employ in soliciting one. Suffer me, Orontes, upon this 
tingle occasion, to gratify my own inclinations in yio« 
lence to yours, by pointing out the particular instance I 
haye in mj yiew ; and allow me, at the same time, to 
join my acknowledgments with those of the unfortunate* 
person I recommended to your protection, for the gene- 
nras assistance yon lately afforded him. I am, &c. 
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TO CLXORA. 

Sept 5, 1787. 
Shall I own to you that I cannot repent of an o£fence 
which occasioned so agreeable a reproof? A censure con- 
Teyed in such genteel terms, charms more than corrects, 
and tempts rather than reforms. I am sure, at least, 
though I should regret the crime, I shall always admire 
the rebuke, and long to kiss the hand that chasteneth in 
so pleasing a manner. However, I shall, for the future, 
strictly pursue your orders ; and have sent you, in this 
second parcel, no other books than what my own library 
supplied. Among these you will find a collection of let- 
ters ; I do not recommend them to you, having never 
read them ; nor, indeed, am I acquainted with their cha-. 
racters ; but they presented themselves to my hands as I 
was tumbling over some others ; so I threw them in with 
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the rest, and gave them a chance of adding to yoar amuse- 
ment. I wish I could meet with any thing that had even 
the least probability of contributing to mine. But, 

forlorn <^thee, 
"Wliillier shall I betake me, where subrist ? Mikon, 

Time, that reconciles one to most things, has not been 
able to render your absence, in any degref^, less uneasy 
to me. I may rather be said to haunt the house in which 
I liye, than to make one of the family. I walk in and 
out of the rooms like a restless spirit : for I never speak 
till I am spoken to, and then generally answer, like Ban- 
quets ghost in Macbeth, with a deep sigh, and a nod. Thus 
abstracted from every thing about me, I am yet quite 
ruined for a hermit ; and find no more satisfaction in re- 
tirement than you do in the company of ***. 

How often do I wish myself in possession of that fa^ 
mous ring you were mentioning the other day, which had 
the property of rendering those who wore it invisible ! I 
would rather be master of this wonderful unique^ than of 
the kingdom which Gyges gained by means of it ; as I 
might then attend you, like your guardian angel, without 
censure or obstruction. How agreeable would it be to 
break out upon you, like ^neas from his cloud, where 
you least expected me ; and join again the dear compa- 
nion of my fortunes in spite of that relentless power who 
has raised so many cruel storms to destroy us ! But whilst 
I employed this extraordinary ring to these and a thou- 
sand other pleasing purposes, you would have nothing to 
apprehend from my being invested with such an invisible 
faculty. That innocence which guards and adorns my 
Cleora in her most gay and publick hours, attends her, I 
well know, in her most private and retired ones ; and she, 
who always acts as under the eye of the Best of Beings, 
has notiiing to fear from the secret inspection of any 
mortal. Adieu. I am, &c. 
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TO KUPHRONIUS. 

May 5, 1743. 
If ytm Teceired the first accorrat df -my losts from other 
hands than mine, you must impute it to the dejection «f 
ttiiid ioto which that accident threw jne. The hlow, 
indeed, fell with too much severity, to leave me capable 
of recollecting myself enough to write to you immediate- 
^ ; as there cannot, perhaps, be a greater shock to a 
breast of any sensibility, than to see its earliest and most 
valuable connexions irreparably broken ; than to find iU 
•elf forever torn from the first and most endeared olject 
of its (highest veneration. At least, the afiection and 
esteem 1 bore to that excellent parent were ibimded 
i^ion so many and such nncenmion motives, that his death 
lias givaen me docasion to lament not only a mo&t tender 
fttther, but a meet valuable friend. 

That I can no longer enjoy the benefit of his animating 
example, is one among the many aggravating cifcnra* 
stances of my affliction ; and I often apply to myself 
vdiat an excellent ancient has said npon a similar oocar 
•ion, VtT^or ne nunc negligeTdiis vivam. There is nn^ 
thing, in truth, puts us so much upon our guard, as to-act 
nnder the constant inspection of one, wbose virtues, ai 
well as years, have rendered venerable. Never, indeod* 
did the dignity of goodness appear moreirresistible in any 
man : yet there was something, at .the same time, so gen- 
tle in his manners, such an innocency and cheerfulness 
in his conversation, that hewas^assureto^^gain afiection 
as to inspire reverence. 

It has been observed (and I think by Cowley) **That 
<* a man in mnch business must either .make himself a 
** knave, or the world wilLmake him .a fool.'* If ther« 
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is any troth iii this ebserration, it is not, howerer, with^ 
out an exception. My father was early engaged in the 
great scenes of business, where he continued almost to 
his very last hour ; yet he preserved his integrity firm and 
unbroken, though all those powerful assaults . he must 
necessarily haye encountered in so long a course of 
action. 

If it were justice, indeed, to his other virtues, to single 
out any particular one as shining with superiour lustre to 
the rest, I should point to his probity as the brightest part 
of his character. But the truth is, the whole tenour of his 
conduct was one uniform exercise of every moral quality 
that can adorn and exalt human nature. To defend the 
injured, to relieve the indigent, to protect the distressed, 
was the chief end and aim of all his endeavours ; and his 
principal motive both for engaging and persevering in his 
profession was, to enable himself more abundantly to gra- 
tify so glorious an ambition. 

No man had a higher relish of the pleasures of retired 
and contemplative life ; as none was more qualified to en- 
ter into those calm scenes with greater ease and dignity. 
He had nothing to make him desirous of flying from the 
reflections of his own mind, nor any passions which his 
moderate patrimony would not have been more than suf- 
ficient to have gratified. But to live for himself only 
was not consistent with his generous and enlarged senti- 
ments. It was a spirit of benevolence that led him into 
the active scenes of the world; which, upon any other 
principle, he would either never have entered, or soon 
have renounced. And it was that godlike spirit which 
conducted and supported him through his useful progress, 
to the honour and interest of his family and friends, and 
to the benefit of every creature that could possibly be 
comprehended within the extensive circle of his bene- 
ficence. 

18 
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I well kaow, my dear Eophronius, the high regard jom 
pay to erery character of merit id general, and the esteen 
in which yon held this most Taluahle man in particolar. 
I am sare, therefore, yoo would not forgive me, were I ta 
make an apology for leaving with you this priyate monu* 
ment of my yeneration for a parent, whose least and low- 
est claim to my gratitude and esteem is, that I am in- 
debted to him for my birth. Adieu. I am, &c. 
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TO PHILOTXS. 

I AM particularly pleased with a passage in Homer, 
wherein Jupiter is represented as taking oJQT his eyes, with 
a sort of satiety, from the horrour of the field of battle, and 
relieving himself with a view of the Hippomolgi, a people 
famous, it seems, for their innocence and simplicity of 
manners. It is in order to practise the same kind of ex- 
periment, and give myself a short remission from that 
scene of turbulence and contention in which I am en- 
gaged, that I now turn my thoughts on you, Philotes, 
whose temperance and moderation may well justify me in 
calling you a modern Hippomolgian. 

I forget which of the ancients it is that recommends 
this method of thinking over the virtues of one's acquaint- 
ance : but I am sure it is sometimes necessary to do so, 
in order to keep one's self in humour with our species, 
and preserve the spirit of philanthropy from being en- 
tirely extinguished. Those who frequent the ambitious 
walks of life, are apt to take their estimate of mankind 
from the small part of it that lies before them, and consi- 
der the rest of the world as practising in different and 
under parts, the same treachery and dissimulation which 
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mark out the characters of their superiours. It is difficult, 
indeed, to preserve the mind from falling into a general 
contempt of our race, whilst one is conversant with the 
worst part of it. I labour, however, as much as possible, 
to guard against that ungenerous disposition ; as nothing 
is so apt to kill those seeds of benevolence which every 
man should endeavour to cultivate in his breast. 

Ill surely, therefore, have those wits employed their 
talents, who have made our species the object of their 
satire, and affected to subdue the vanity, by derogating 
from the virtues of the human heart. But it will be 
found, I believe, upon an impartial examination, that 
there is more folly than malice in our natures, and that 
mankind oftener act wrong through ignorance than de- 
sign. Perhaps the true meaf;ure of human merit is nei- 
ther to be taken from the histories of former times, nor 
from what passes in the more striking scenes of the pre- 
sent generation. The greatest virtues have, probably, 
been ever the most obscure ; and I am persuaded, in all 
ages of the world, more genuine heroisp has been over- 
looked and unknown, than either recorded or observed. 
That aliquid dimnvm^ as Tully calls it, that celestial spark, 
which every man who coolly contemplates his own mind, 
may discover within him, operates where we least look 
for it ; and often raises the noblest productions of virtue 
in the shade and obscurity of life. 

^ But it is time to quit speculation for action, and return 
to the common affairs of the world. I shall oertainly do 
so with more advantage, by keeping Philotes still in my 
view ; as I shall enter into the interests of mankind with 
more alacrity, by thus considering the virtues of his honest 
heart as less singular, than I am sometimes inclined to 
suppose. Adieu. I am, &c. 
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TO TRB 8AIIB. 

Aug. 3, 1735. 

t 

' Let it not be vxy discouragement to you, Philotes, that 
you have hitherto receiyed but little satisfaction from 
those noble speculations wherein you are employed. 
*' Truth (to use the expression of the excellent Mr. Wol- 
** laston) is the offspring of unbroken meditations, and of 
'* thoughts often revised and corrected." It requires, in- 
deed, great patience and resolution to dissipate that 
cloud of darkness which surrounds her ; or (if you will 
allow me to go to an old philosopher for my allusion) to 
draw her up from that profound well in which she liei 
concealed. 

There is, however, such a general connexion in the 
operations of nature, that the discovery even of a single 
truth opens the way to numberless others ; and when once 
the mind has hit upon a right scent, she cannot wholly 
pursue her inquiries in vain. 

.....Canes ut mantivagBe persaepe fen'i 
Naribtts inTeniant intectas frande quietei, 
Ciim semel institerint reatigia oerta via'i 
Sic aUud ex alio per te tate ipse videre 
..in rebus poteris, caecftsque latebras 
Insinuase omnes, et yerum protraheve inde. Luan, 

It must be owned, nevertheless, that after having ex- 
erted all our sagacity and industry, we shall scarce arrive 
at certainty in many speculative truths. Providence does 
not seem to have intended that we should ever be in pos- 
9ess\on of demonstrative knowledge, beyond a very limited 
compass ; though, at the same time, it cannot be supposed, 
without the highest injustice to the benevolent Author of 
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our natures, that he has left any necessary truths without 
evident notes of distinction. But while the powers of the 
mind are thus limited in their extent, and greatly fallible, 
likewise, in their operations, is it not amazing, Philotes, 
that mankind should insult each other for diflbrence in 
opinion, and treat eyerj notion that opposes their own, 
with obloquy and contempt ? Is it not amazing that a 
creature, with talents so precarious and circumscribed, 
should usurp that confidence which can only belong to 
much superiour beings, and claim a deference which is 
due to perfection alone ? Surely, the greatest arrogance 
that ever entered into the human heart, is that which not 
only pretends to be positive itself in points wherein the 
best and wisest have disagreed, but looks dowa with all 
the insolent superiority of contemptuous pity on those 
whose impartial reasonings have led them into opposite 
conclusions. 

There is nothing, perhaps, more evident, than that 
our intellectual faculties are not formed by one general 
standard; and, consequently, that diversity of opinion is 
of the very essence of our natures. It seems probable 
that this disparity extends even to our sensitive powers : 
and though we agree, indeed, in giving the same names 
to certain visible appearances, — as whiteness, for instance, 
to snow, — ^yet it is by no means demonstration, that the 
particular body which ajQfects us with that sensation, raises 
the same precise idea in any two persons who shall hap- 
pen to contemplate it together. Thus I have often heard 
you mention your youngest daughter as being the exact 
counter-part of her mother : now she does not appear to 
me to resemble her in any single feature. To what can 
this disagreement in our judgments be owing, but to a 
difference in the structure of our organs of sight ? Yet as 
justly, Philotes, might you disclaim me for your friend, 

and look upon me with contempt for not discovering a 

18* 
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timilitade whicfa appears lo erident to jcnr efes, as iBj 
man can abuse or despise another for not apprehendii^ 
the force of that argament which carries conriction to his 
own onderstandii^e, 

Happy had it been for the peace of the world, if oar 
maintainors of systems, either in religion or politicks, had 
conducted their several debates with the fiiU impression 
of this tmth opon their minds. Crennine philosophy is 
erer, indeed, the least dogmatical ; and I am always in- 
clined to suspect the force of that argument which is 
obtruded with arrogance and sufficiency. 

I am wonderfully pleased with a passage I met with the 
other day, in the prefoce to Mr. Boyle's Philosophical 
Essays : and would recommend that cautioos spirit, by 
which he professes to have conducted himself in his phy- 
sical researches, as worthy the imitation of inquirers after 
truth of every kind. 
** Perhaps you will wonder," says he, ** that in almost 
every one of the following essays, I should use so often 
perhaps^ U seems, it isnoi improbable, as argue a diifi- 
*' dence of the truth of the opinions I incline to ; and that 
** I should be so shy of layi^ down principles, and some- 
** times of so nrach as venturing at explications. But f 
" must freely confess, that having met with many things 
** of which I could give myself no one proluible cause, and 
" some things of which several causes may be assigned, so 
** differing as not to agree in any thii^, unless in their being 
^ all of them probable enough, I have often found such 
** difficulties in searching into the causes and manner of 
'' things, and I am so sensible of n^ own disability to sur- 
*^ mount those difficulties, that I dare speak confidently 
**and positively of very few things, except matter of 
*^fact. And when I venture to deliver any thing by way 
'* of opinion, I should, if it were not for m«re shame, speak 






it 
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*^ j^t more diflSdently than I hare been wont to do. Nor 
have my thoughts been altogether idle — in forming no- 
tions, and attempting to deyise hypotheses. But I 
hare hitherto (though not always, yet not unfrequently) 
** found, that what pleased me for a while, was soon after 
" disgraced by some farther or new experiment. And, 
** indeed, I have the less enyied many (for I say not dU) 
** of those writers, who have taken upon them to deliyer 
**the causes of things, and explicate the mysteries of na- 
** ture ; since I have had an opportunity to obserye how 
** many of their doctrines after haying been, for a while, ap- 
** plauded, and eyen admired, have afterwards been con* 
** fiited by some new phenomenon in nature, which was 
** either unknown to such writers, or not sufficiently con- 
•• sidered by them." 

If positiyeness could become any man, in any point of 
mere speculation, it must haye been this truly noble phi- 
losopher, when he was deliyering the result of his studies 
in a science, wherein, by the united confession of the whole 
world, he so eminently excelled. But he had too much 
generosity to prescribe his ovm notions as a measure to the 
judgment of others, and too much good sense to assert 
them with heat or confidence. 

Whoever, Philotes, pursues his speculations with this 
humble, nnarrogating temper of mind, and with the best 
exertion of those faculties which Providence has as- 
signed him, though he should not find the conviction* 
never, surely, can be fail of the reward of truth. 1 
am, &c. 
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TO PALAMBD18. 

If malice had neyer broke loose upon tlie world, till 
it seized jour reputation, I might reasonably condole with 
joa on fallii^ the first prey to its onrestrained rage. Bot 
this spectre has haunted merit almost from its earliest 
existence : and when all mankind were as yet included 
within a single family, one of them, we know, rose up in 
malignity of soul against his innocent brother. Virtue, it 
should seem, therefore, has now been too long acquainted 
with this her constant persecutor, to be either terrified or 
dejected at an appearance so common. The truth of it 
is, she must either renounce her noblest theatre of action, 
and seclude herself in cells and deserts, or be contented 
to enter upon the stage of the world with this fiend in her 
train. She cannot triumph, if she will not be traduced ; 
and she should consider the clamours of censure, when 
joined with her ovm conscious applause, as so many accla- 
mations that confirm her victory. 

Let those who harbour this worst of human disposi* 
tions consider the many wretched and contemptible cir- 
cumstances which attend it : but it is the business of him 
who unjustly sufiers from it, to reflect how it may be turn- 
ed to his advantage. Remember, then, my friend, that 
generosity would lose half her dignity, if malice did not 
contribute to her elevation ; and he that has never been 
injured, has never had it in his power to exercise the no- 
blest privilege of heroick virtue. There is another conso- 
lation which may be derived from the rancour of the world, 
as it will instruct one in a piece of knowledge of the most 
singular benefit in our progress through it : it will teach 
tts to distinguish genuine friendship from counterfeit. For 
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lie only who is warmed with the real flame of amitj, will 
rise np to support his single negati^et in opposition 
to the clamoroas rotes of an undistinguishing multi- 
tude. 

He, indeed, who can see a cool and deliberate injury 
done to his friend, without feeling himself wounded in 
his most sensible part, has never known the force of the 
most generous of all the human affections. Every man, 
who has not taken the sacred name of friendship in vain, 
will subscribe to those sentiments which Homer puts into 
the laouth of Achilles, and which Mr. Pope has opened 
and enlarged with such inimitable strength and spirit : 

A genVoas friendship no ookl medium knows. 

Boras with onelove^ with one reseotment glowi : 

One should our intVests and our passions be ; 

My friend must hate theman that injures me. is, 609. 

It may greatly also allay the pain which attends the 
wounds of defamation, and which are always most se* 
verely felt by those who least deserve them, to reflect, 
that though malice generally flings the first stone, it is 
folly and ignorance, it is indolence or irresolution, 
which are principally concerned in swelling the heap. 
When the tide of censure runs strongly against any par- 
ticular character, the generality of mankind are too care- 
less or too impotent to withstand the current ; and thus, 
without any particular malice in their own natures, are 
often indolently caiTied along with others, by tamely 
falling in with the general stream. The number of those 
who really mean one barm, will wonderfully lessen after 
the deductions which may fairly be made of this sort : 
and the cup of unjust reproach must surely lose much of 
its bitterness, where one is persuaded that malevolence 
has the least share in mingling the draught. For nothing, 
perhaps, stings a generous mind more sensibly in wrongs 
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of this sort, than to consider them as eyidences of a ge* 
Qeral malignity in human nature. Bat, from whateyer 
causes these storms may arise, Virtue would not be true 
to her own natiye priyileges, if she suffered herself to 
sink under them. It is from that strength and firmness, 
which upright intentions will oyer secure to an honest 
mind, that Palaraedes, I am persuaded, will stand supe- 
riour to those unmerited reproaches which assault his cha^- 
racter, and preserye an unbroken repose amidst the little 
noise and strife of ignorant or malicious tongues. Fare- 
weU. I am, &c. ^ 
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TO PHILOTB8. 

April 9, 1740. 
There is no adyantage which attends a popular genius, 
that I am so much inclined to enyy, as the priyilege of ren- 
dering merit conspicuous. An author who has raised the at* 
tention of the publick to his productions, and gained a whcrfe 
nation ibr his audience, may be considered as guardian 
of the temple of Fame, and inyested with the preroga* 
tiye of giying entrance to whomsoeyer he deems worthy 
of that glorious distinction. But the praise of an ordinary 
writer obstructs rather than adyances the honour due to 
merit, and sullies the lustre it means to celebrate. Im- 
potent panegyrick operates like a blight whereyer it falls, 
and injures all that it touches. Accordingly, Henry the 
IVth. of France, was wont humorously to ascribe his 
early grey hairs to the effect of numberless wretched 
compliments which were paid him by a certain ridicu- 
lous orator of his times. But though the wreaths of folly 
should not disgrace the temple they surround, they 
wither, at least, as soon as receiyed ; and if they should 
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aot be oiSensiTe, most certainlj, howBver, they will be 
traDsient. Wbereas those, on the contrarj, with which 
an Horace or a Boileau, an Addison or a Pope, hare 
crowned the virtues of their contemporaries, are as per- 
manent as they are illustrious, and will preserve their co- 
lours and fragrance to remotest ages. 

If I could thus weave the garlands of unfading applause, 
— ^if I were in the number of those chosen spirits, whose 
approbation is famcj^-your friend should not want that 
distinguishing tribute which his virtues deserve, and yon 
request. I would tell the world, (and tell it in a voice 
that should be heard far, and remembered long) that Ense- 
bes, with all the knowledge and experience of these later 
ages, has all the innocence and simplicity of the earliest : 
that he enforces the doctrines of his sacred function, not 
with the vain pomp of ostentatious eloquence, but with 
the far more powerful persuasion of active and exemplary 
virtue : that he softens the severity of precept with the 
ease and familiarity of conversation ; and, by generous^ 
mingling with the mean^t committed to his care, insinuates 
the instructer under the air of the companion : that, whilst 
he thus fills up the circle of his private station, he still 
turns his regards to the publick, and employs his genius, his 
industry, and his fortune^ in prosecuting and perfecting 
those discoveries, which tend most to the general benefit of 
mankind : in a word, that whilst others of his order are coo- 
tending for the ambitious prizes of ecclesiastical dignities, 
it is his glorious pre-eminence to merit the highest, with* 
out enjoying or soliciting even the lowest. This, and yet 
more than this, the world should hear of your friend, if the 
world were inclined to listen to my voice. But though 
you, perhaps, Philotes, may be willing to give audience to 
my muse, 

namque tu solcJbas 
Meat ene aliqaid putare nagas. CaUtl* 
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ean she hope to find fiiTOur, likewise, in the sight of the 
pablick ? Let me, then, rather content mjself with the 
silent admiration of those virtues, which I am not worthj 
to celebrate ; and leave it to others to place the good 
works of Easebes, where they naj thine fortk btfare men. 
I am, &c. 
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TO THK 8AMK.' 

Dec. 7, 1737. 
The visits of a friend, like those of the sun at this 
season, are extremely enlivening. I am sure, at least, 
they would both be particularly acceptable to me at pre« 
sent, when my mind is as much overcast as the heavein. 
I hope, therefore, you will not drop the design your let- 
ter intimates, of spending a few days with me, in your 
way to * * *. Your company will greatly contribute to 
disperse those clouds of melancholy which the loss of a 
very valuable friend has hung over me. There is some- 
thing, indeed, in the first moments of separation from 
those whom a daily commerce and long habitude of 
friendship has grafted upon the heart, that disorders our 
whole frame of thought and discolours all one's enjoy- 
ments. Let philosophy assist with the utmost of her 
vaunted strength, the mind cannot immediatelj recover 
the firnmess of its posture, when those amicable props, 
upon which it used to rest, are totally removed. Even 
the most indifferent objects with which we have long been 
familiar, take some kind of root in our hearts : and *' I 
" should hardly care*' (as a celebrated author has with 
great good nature observed) *' to have an old post pulled 
** up, which I remembered ever since I was a child." 
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• To know how to receiye the lull satisfaction of a pre* 
tent enjoyment, with a disposition prepared at the same 
time to yield it np without reluctance, is hardly, I doubt, 
reconeileable to humanity : pain, in being disunited from 
those we love, is a tax we must be contented to pay, if 
we would enjoy the pleasures of the social affections. — 
One would not wish, indeed, to be wholly insensible to 
disquietudes of this kind; and we must renounce the 
most refined relish of our being, if we would, upon all oc- 
casions, possess our souls in a stoical tranquillity. 

That ancient philosopher) whose precept it was to 
converse with our friends, as if they might one day prove 
our enemies, has been justly censured as advancing a very 
ungenerous maxim. To remember, however, that we 
must one day most certainly be divided from them, is a 
reflection, methinks, that should enter with us into our 
tender connexions of every kind. From the present dis- 
composure, therefore, of my own breast, and from that 
share which I take in whatever may affect the repose of 
yours, I cannot bid you adieu, without reminding you, at 
the same time, of the useful caution of one of your poeti- 
cal acquaintance : 



Quicquid amas, cupuu hod placuisae nunii • 



lam, &c. 
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TO FALAMBDXS. 

Feb. 13,1741. 
If one would rate any particular merit according to 
its true valuation, it may be necessary, perhaps, to con- 
sider how far it can be justly claimed by mankind in ge- 
neral, r am sure, at least, when I read the very uncom- 

19 
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mon sentineiitt of jour list letter, I fmnd tlieir jadi- 
cioni author rife ia my esteen, bj reflecting, that there is 
not a more sioguhur diaracter in the world than that of a 
thinking man. It is not merely haying a sucoession of 
ideas which lightly skim over the mind, that can with aity 
propriety be styled by that denomination. It is obserr- 
ing them separately and distinctly, and rasing them unr> 
der their respectlTe classes ; it is calmly and steadily 
▼iewing our opinions on every side, and resolutely tracing 
them UinNigh all their consequences and connexions, that 
constitutes the man of reflection, and distinguishes reason 
from faw^. Providence, indeed, does not seem to have 
formed any very considerable number of our species 
for an extensive exercise of this higher faculty : as ^he 
thoughts of the far greater part of mairiLind are necessa- 
rily restrained within the ordinary purposes of aniUaid 
life. But even if we look up to those who move ia much 
Boperiour orbits, and who have opportunities to improvCt 
as well as leisure to exercise, their -understandings, we 
shall find that thinking is one of the least exerted 
privileges of cultivated humanity. 

It is, indeed, an operation of the mind which meets 
with many obstructions to check its just aind free direc- 
tion ; but there are twp principles which prevail more or 
less in the constitutions of most men, that particularly 
contribute to keep this faculty of the soul unemployed : 
I mean pride and indolence. To descend to truth through 
the tedious progression of well-examined deductions, is 
considered as a reproach to the quickness of understand- 
ing; as it is much too laborious a method for any but 
those who are possessed of a vigorous and resolute acti- 
vity of mind. For this reason, the greater part of our 
species generally choose either to seize upon their con- 
clusions- at once, or to take them by rebound from others, 
as best suiting with t|}^ vanity or their laziness. Ac- 
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coEdiii§^7 Mr. Locke observes^ tliat tfa^re are not so maaj 
errours andwroag opimoos ia tiie world as is generally 
imagioed. Not that he thinks mankind are by any 
laeans uniform in embracing truth ; but because the ma- 
jority of them, he maintains, have no thought or opinion 
«t ail about those doctrines concerning which they raise 
the greatest clamour. Like the common soldiers in an 
am^, they foUow where their leaders (j^rect, without 
knowing or eren in^irii^ into the cause for which they 
flo warmly contend. 

This will accomit £br the slow steps by which truth has 
adTanced in the world, on one side ; and lor those absurd 
ifiteras, which, at different periods, have had an uniyer- 
sal currency on the other. For there is a strange dispo- 
sition in homaB nature, either blindly to tread the same 
paths that IniTe been traversed by others, or to strike out 
into the most devious extravagancies : the greater part of 
the world will either totally renounce their reason, or 
reason only from the wild su^estions of an heated ima- 
gination. 

From the same source may be derived those divisions 
and animosities which break the union both of publick 
and private societies, and turn the peace and harmony of 
human intercourse into dissonance and contention. For 
while men judge and act by such measures as have not 
been proved by the standard of dispassionate reason, 
they must equally be mistaken in their estimates both of 
their own conduct and that of others. 

If we turn Q|ir view from active to contemplative life, 
we may have occasion, perhaps, to remark, that thinking 
Is no less uncommon in the literary than the civil world. 
The number of those writers who can, with agay justnesjs 
of expressioii, be termed tlunkiag authofs, would not 
Ibrm a very copious library, tiiough one were to take in 
all of that kind which both ancient and modern times 
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have produced. Necessarily, I imagine, most one ex- 
clude from a collection of this sort, all criticks, commen- 
tators, modern Latin poets, translators, and, in short, all 
that numerous under-tribe in the commonwealth of lite- 
rature, that owe their existence merely to the thoughts 
of others. I should reject, for the same reason, such 
compilers as Valerius Maximus and Aulus Gellius : though 
it must be owned, indeed, their worths haye acquired an 
accidental value, as they preserre to us scTeral curious 
traces of antiquity, which time would otherwise have 
entirely worn out. Those teeming geniuses, likewise, 
who hare propagated the fruits of their studies through a 
long series of tracts, would haye little pretence, I belieye» 
to be admitted as writers of reflection. For this reason, 
I cannot regret the loss of those incredible numbers of 
compositions which some of the ancients are said to haye 
produced : 

<|aa]e fait Curt npido farventioi anun 
iDgeninm ; capcia quern fkma est esse librisqof 
Ambastum pcopriisk Horace. 

Thus Epicurus, we are told, left behind him three hun* 
dred volumes of his own works, wherein he had not in- 
serted a single quotation ; and we have it upon the au- 
thority of Varro's own words,* that he himself composed 
four hundred and ninety books. Seneca assures us, that 
Didymus, the grammarian, wrote no less than four thou- 
sand ; but Origen, it seems, was yet more prolifick, and 

* This passage is to be found in Aulas Gellius, who quotes it horn a treatise 
wludi Vano had written oonoeniing the wondoful eflects (tf the number seven. 
But the subject of this piece cannot be mote ridiculous than the style kk 
whidi it appean to have been composed : for that most kamed author of hit 
limes (as Cicero, if I mistake not, somewhere calls him) informed his readoi 
in that perlbrmanoe, «e jam duodeciinom annorum hebdomadam ingruntm 
99Hi €t ad eum diem itptuaginta /ubdmudoi librwum emtcripriin* AiO* 
Oell. iii. 10. 
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extended bit performaneefi even to six thousand treatises. 
It is obyioiia to kns^ine with wbat sort of materials the 
pvodilctioiis of sueb ex^ditious workmen, were wrought 
up: sound thought Mid frell matured reflc^ctions could 
hare i» share* we maj be sure, in these hastj perform- 
aaoes. Thus are books multiplied, whilst authors are 
searee ; and so much easier is it to write than to think ! 
Bot uhaM I OQp myself, Palaniedes, prove an instance that 
it is 80k if I SY^spend, an^ longer, y^our own more important 
reiecti<2{^ by interrupting you wi,^h such as mine ? Adieu. 



TO ORONTXS. 

1% is.witfciWftPli :P^?^W'?i ^ Wf^ ^* "JPP'* *M pJ^Ho- 

sop^ical wieek whi<;li I lately enjoyed at * * '*' ,* a^s there is 
ngtpartt p^haps, of sojcia^ l^fe, whi.9b affords more real 
s^isfi^t^^ion, tt^^ thpse hou^^ wjbii^h pijie passes in rational , 
and unreserved conversation. Tl^ free coi[nmunicatioA 
of sentiment^ a^pujgf t a set of ingenious and specu^lative 
friends, sucb s^ tfiose you gav^ i^e the opportunity of 
meeting, tbrovrs the, mind into the n^ost advantageous 
exercise* and shf^ws tbQ. strei^gth or weakness of its opi- 
nions with greater forc^ of conviction, than any other 
metbpd we can employ. 

That it is not good fqr man to he alone, is true in more 
views qf our species t^an one ; and society gives strength 
to our rea^^, a^ well as polish to our manners. The 
soul,) when left entirely to her own solitary contempla- 
tions, is insensit^y drawn by a sort of constitutional 
bias, which generally lea^s her opinions to the side of her 
im^linations. Hence it is that she contracts those pecu- 

19 # 
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liariUw of reawmiiig, u^^ ^^^ *«*»*« ^ thialdig, frUcfc 
so often oonfirm her in the *°"** fentastical enonrs. But 
notbii^ ig more Ukely to recov.®' ^^ ™^^ ^'^^ ^^ ^'^ 
bent, than tlie coonter^irarmtU^ ®^ impirtial debate 
Conversation opens our views and ^^^ ®™^ feisulUes » 
more vigorous play ; it puts us upon tiL ""*"« ^^ notions 
on every side, and holds them up to a light ***** discovers 
those latent flaws, which would, probably, havJ® '^^ ^^ 
cealed In the gloom of unagitated abstraction. .Accord- 
ingly, one may remark, that most of those wild docv.*^"°^ 
which have been let loose upon the world, have generaJ^ 
owed their birth to persons whose circumstances or dls*^ 
positions have given them the fewest opportunities of can- 
vassing their respective systems, in the way of free and 
friendly debate. Had the authors of many an eztrava^ 
gant hypothesis discussed their principles in private cir- 
cles, ere they had given vent to them in publick, the ob- 
servation of Varro had never, perhaps, been made (or 
never, at least, with so much justice) that ** there is no 
** opinion so absurd, but has some philosophy or other to 
** produce in its support." 

Upon this principle, I imagine, it is, that some of the 
finest pieces of antiquity are written in the dialogue man- 
ner. Plato and Tully, it should seem, thought truth 
could never be examined with more advantage, than 
amidst the amicable opposition of well regulated con- 
verse. It is probable, indeed, that subjects of a serloui 
and philosophical kind were more frequently the topicks 
of Greek and Roman conversations, than they are of 
ours ; as the circumstances of the world had not yet given 
occasion to those prudential reasons, which may now, per* 
haps, restrain a more free exchange of sentiments amongst 
us. There was something, likewise, in the very scenes 
themselves where they usually assembled, that almost 
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unaroidablj turned the stream of their conyersationf 
into this useiiil chabtie]. Their rooms and gardens were 
generally adorned, you know, with the statues o£ the 
greatest masters of reason that had then appeared in 
the world ; and while Socrates or Aristotle stood in their 
riew, it is no wonder their diseourse fell upon those sub- 
jects, which such animating representations would natn^ 
rally surest. It is probable, therefore, that many of 
those ancient pieces which are drawn up in the dialogue 
manner, were no imaginary conyersations invented by 
their autiiors, but faithful transcripts from real lifis? and 
it is this circumstance, perhaps, as much as any others 
which contributes to give them that remarkable advan* 
ta^e oyer the generality of modern compositions, which 
liaye been formed upon the same plan. I am sure, at 
least, I could scarce name more than three or four of 
this kind, which haye appeared in our language, worthy 
of notice. My lord Shaftesbury's dialogue, entitled The 
MoraHsts ; Mr. Addison's upon Ancient Coins ; Mr. 
Spence's upon the Odyssey ; together with those of my 
^ery ingenious friend Philemon to Hydaspes, are almost 
ftte only productions, in this way, which haye hitherto 
come Ibrth amongst us with advantage. These, indeed, 
are all master-pieces of the kind, and written in the true 
jpirit of learning and politeness*. The conversation in 
each of these most elegant performances is conducted 
not in the usual absurd method of introducing one dis- 
putant to be tamely silenced by the other, but in the 
more lively dramatick manner, where a just contrast of 
characters is preserved throughout, and where the seve- 
ral speakers support their respective sentiments with all 
the strength and spirit of a well-bred opposition. 

But of all the conversation pieces, whether ancient or 
modern, either of the moral or polite kind, I know not 
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OM whksk it mott deguitly writt«B ihm the little aaiMif- 
wmmB ^igJbgae coDeerwag the rise and deeliae of eio* 
fttBDoe •BMm^ thd ReuiMis* I eall it aeeeyaMNis, tbcNigh 
I am seiiiiUe it has been ascribed net enfy to Tacitoa 
tmA UiiiAtiUan bwt eyen te S«ietoiuu8. The reasona^ 
howeTer, whieh tibe. critiefca hare respeotifei; mtklueed» 
aee io exeeediagly preoanoas aod iiieeiiehi6i¥e, that ooa 
Must hMre a yery extraordinary share of cl Msica l faith 
iadeed, to reeeiye it aa the p^rfonnaaee of an^ of those 
oeiebraled erritefs* It ia eytdeatlTV howeveir, a eoffii^ 
litioD of that period in whieh thej flourishe^f aiMl* if I 
were dtspofod to indulge a oenjeetam, I ahovld be iiH 
clfned to give it to the younger Pliny. It e^a«tJy coltyf 
eides with his age ; it is addressed to. one of his pwtieitT 
iar friends and oerrespondents; ii is marked with sopko. 
similar expressions and senttownAs. But, as aagam»il^ 
of this kind are always more imponng tiutn solid, I recom? 
Biend it to you as a piece» concerning the author. of which 
nothing satisfactory ean be coltoeted. This k may, one 
day OP other, perhaps, attempt to proye in fornix as I hairs 
amnsed myself with giyii% it an English diess* lo th^ 
mean time, I haye enclosed ny tianslaiion in this p^et;^ 
not only with a view to your sentiments, bntiii rf^t^rn ^ 
your iayour. I was persuaded I could not ni^ke ypu a. 
better acknowledgment for the pleasure qf tfa^t cpnyerr. 
sation which I lately participated through your i^^ans^ 
than by introducing you to one, which (if iny copy is nq^ 
extremely injurious to its original) I am sure, yqu c^nqt^ 
attend to without eqoal entert»ii|{9^.t SM[ijd ^^apt?,^.. 
Adieu. I am, &e« 
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TO FABIV8. 

You have freqnentlj, my friend, required me to assign 
a reason, whence it lias happened, that the oratorical dui- 
racter, which spread such a glorious lustre upon former 
ages, is now so totally extinct among us, as scarce to 
preserve even its name. It is the ancients alone, you 
observed, whom we distinguish with that appellation; 
while the eloquent of the present times are styled only 
pleaders, patrons, advocates, or any thing, in short, hut 
orators. 

Hardly, I believe^ should I have attempted a solution 
of your difficulty, or ventured upon the examination of a 
question, wherein the genius of the moderns, if they can- 
not, or their judgment, if they will not, rise to the same 
heights, must necessarily be given up ; had I nothing of 
greater authority to offer upon the subject, than my own 
particular sentiments. But having been present, in the 
very early part of my life, at a conversation between 
some persons of great eloquence, considering the age in 
which they lived, who discussed this very point, my me- 
mory, and not my judgment, will be concerned, whilst I 
endeavour, in their own style and manner, and according 
to the regular course of their debate, to lay before you 
the several reasonings of those celebrated geniuses : each 

* It is necesnry to inform tfaote readon of tbe following dialogue, idv 
maybe disposed to eomptre it wiUi Ae original, that the editiooof Hea< 
sunDOi, printed at GtottiogeB, 1719« Imi Iwen goMnllF ftUow«dL 
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of them, indeed, agreeably to the pecaliar turn and cha- 
racter of the speaker, allegii^ different, though proba- 
ble causes of the same fact ; but all of them supporting 
their respective sentiments with ingenuity and good 
sense. Nor were the orators of the present age without 
an advocate in this debate : fi>r one of the company took 
the opposite side, and treating the ancients with much 
•everity and contempt, declared in favour of modem elo- 
quence. 

Marcus Aper and Julius Secnndas, two dirtiBgaished 
geninset of our fonun, made a visit to Matemos tbe day 
after he had pnUickiy recited his tragedy of Cate : a 
piece, which gave, it seems, great offence to those in 
power, and was much canvassed in all coDversatioos, 
Matemus, indeed, seemed, throughout that whole p«w 
Ibrmance, to have considered only what was suitable ta 
the character of his hero, without paying a proper re- 

* 

gard to those prudential restraints, which were necessary 
Ihr his own security. I was, at that time, a warm ad- 
mirer and constant follower of those great men ; inse^ 
nmch, that I not only attended them when they were en- 
gaged in the courts of Judicature ; but, from my fond at- 
tachment to the arts of eloquence, and with a certain 
ardency peculiar to youth, I Joined in all their parties, 
and wa8 present at their most private conversations. 
Their great abilities, however, could not secure them 
from the critieks. Tbey alleged, that Seeundus had by 
no means an easy elocution ; whilst Aper, they pretend^ 
ed, owed his reputation, as an orator, more to nature than 
to art. It is certain, nevertheless, that their obfectionft 
were without foundation. The speeches of the former 
were always delivered with sufficient fluency; and his 
fspressioa wag dear, tbougjb concise : as the latter had, 
flBABt aadottbtedly, a general tincture oi Ut«ra(«ite» 'Bkm 
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truth if, dne-eonld not so properlj sftj he was nfUhotU, as 
€ibove the asstetance of learning. He imagined, perhaps, 
the powers and application of his genias would be so 
imich the more admired, as it should not appear to ^te- 
rive an J of its lustre from the acquired arts. 

We found Maternus, when we Entered his apartment, 
with the tragedy in his hand which he had recited the 
day beiore. " Are you then," said Secundus, addressing 
himself to him, ** so little discouraged with the malicious 
tnsihuations of these ill-natured censures, as still to cherish 
this obnoxious tragedy of yours ? Or, perhaps, you are 
revising it, in order to expunge the exceptionable pas* 
sages ; and purpose to send yonr Cato into the world, I 
will not say with superiour charms, but, at least, with 
greater security than in its original fin^m?" — "You may 
peruse it," reftumed he, " if you please ; you will &id it 
remains just in the same situation as when you heard It 
read. I intend, however, that Tbyestes shall supply the 
delects of Cato : for I am meditating a tragedy upon that 
subject, and have already, indeed, formed the plan. I 
am hastening, therefore, the publication of this play hi 
my haad, that I msty appl^ n^yself entirely to my new 
design." — ** Are you then in good earnest," replied Aper, 
**9o enamoured of dramatick poetry, as to renounce the 
business of oratory in order to consecrate yonr whole 
leisure to — Medea, I think, it was befbre, and now, it 
seems, to Thyestes ? when the causes of so many worthy 
friends, the interests of so many powerful communities, 
demand you in the forum : a task more than sufficient 
to employ your attention, though neither Cato nor Do- 
mitius had any share of it; though you were not con- 
tinually turning from one dramatick performance to an- 
other, and adding the tales of Greece to the history of 
Rome." 
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*'I shoold be concerned,'* answered Maternas, '*at 
the severity of your rebuke, if the frequency of our de- 
bates, upon this subject, had not rendered it somewhat 
familiar to me. But how,** added he, smiling, '* can you 
accuse me of deserting the business of my profession, 
when I am every day engaged in dtfendmg poetry against 
your accusations ? And I am glad,'* continued he, looking 
towards Secundus, ** that we have now an opportunity of 
discussing this point before so competent a judge. His 
decision will either determine me to renounce all preten- 
sions to poetry for the future, or, which I rather hope, 
will be a sanction for my quitting that confined species of 
oratory, in which, methinks, I have sufiiciently laboured, 
and authorize the devoting myself to the more enlai^ed 
and sacred eloquence of the muses.** 

'* Give me leave,** interposed Secundus, '' before Aper 
takes exception to his Judge, to say, what all honest ones 
usually do in the same circumstances, that I desire to be 
excused from sitting in Judgment upon a cause, wherein I 
must acknowledge myself biassed in favour of a party con- 
cerned. All the world is sensible of that strict friendship 
which has long subsisted between me and that exceUent 
man, as well as great poet, Saleius Bassus. To which let 
me add, if the muses are to be arraigned, I know of none 
who can o£fer more prevailing bribes." 

** I have nothing to allege against Bassus," returned 
Aper, ** or any other man, who, not having talents for the 
bar, chooses to establish a reputation of the poetical kind. 
Nor shall I suffer Maternus (for I am willing to join issue 
with him before you) to evade my charge, by drawing 
others into his party. My accusation is levelled singly 
against him ; who, formed as he is, by nature, with a most 
masculine and truly oratorical genius, chooses to suffer so 
noble a faculty to lie waste and uncultivated, I must 
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remind him, however, that, by the exercise of this com- 
manding talent, he might at once both acquire and support: 
the most important friendships, and have the glory to see 
whole proTinces and nations rank themselves undet his 
patronage ; a talent, of all others, the most adyantageous, 
whether considered with respect to interest or to honours ; 
a talent, in short, that affords the most illustrious means 
of propagating a reputation, not only within our own 
walls, but throughout the whole compass of the Roman 
empire, and, indeed, to the most distant nations of the 
globe." 

If utility ought to be the governing motive of every 
action and every design of our lives ; can we possibly be 
employed to better purpose, than in the exercise of an art, 
which enables a man, upion all occasions, to support the 
interest of his friend, to protect the rights of the stranger, 
to defend the cause of the injured ? that not only renders 
him the terrour of his open and secret adversaries, but 
secures him, as it were, by the most firm and permanent 
guard? 

The particular usefulness, indeed, of his profession is 
evidently manifested in the opportunities it supplies of 
serving others, though we should have no occasion to ex- 
ert it in our own behalf : but should we, upon any occur- 
rence, be ourselves attacked, the sword and buckler is 
not a more powerful defence in the day of battle, than 
oratory in the dangerous season of publick arraignment. 
What had Marcellus lately to oppose to the united resent- 
ment of the whole senate, but his eloquence ? Tet, 
supported by that formidable auxiliary, he stood firm and 
unmoved, amidst all the assaults of the artful Helvidius ; 
who, notwithstanding he was a man of sense and elocu- 
tion, was totally inexpert in the management of this sort 
of contests. But I need not insist farther on this head ; 

20 
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well penaadedy ts I am, tbat Maternus will adt odBtrarert 
10 clear a tnitli. RatlMr let me obeeiTe the pleasure 
which attends the exercise of the persnaiire art : a plea- 
sore which does not arise oalj once, perhaps, in a whole 
life, but flows in a perpetual series of gratifications. ^Hiat 
can be more agreeable to a liberal and ingenious mind, 
formed with a relish of rational enioTmeDts, than to see 
one*s leree crowded with a concourse of the most illus- 
trious personages, not as followers of your interest or jour 
power ; not because you are rich, and destitute of heirs; 
but singly in consideration of your superiour qualifications. 
It is not unusual, upon these occasions, to obserre the 
wealthy, the powerful, and the childless, addressuc^ 
themselves to a young man (and probably no rick one) 
in CaiYour of themselres or their friends. TeU me now, 
has authority or wealth a charm equal to the sati^ao- 
tion of thus beholding persons of the highest dignity, 
venerable by their age, or powerful by their credit* 
in the full enjoyment of every external advantage, court- 
ing your assistance, and tacitly acknowledging that, great 
and distinguished as th^ are, there is something still 
wanting to them more valuable than all their possessions ? 
Represent to yourself the honourable crowd of clients con- 
ducting the orator from his house, and attending him in his 
return; thii^ of the glorious appearance he makes in 
publick, the distinguishing respect that is paid to him ia 
the courts of judicature, the exultation of heart when be 
rises up before a full audience, hushed in solemn silence 
and fixed attention, pressing round the admired speak^er, 
a^id receiving every passion he de^ms prop^ to raise ! Tet 
these are but the ordinary joys of eloquence, and visible 
to every common observer. There are others, and those 
&r superiour, of a more concealed and delicate kind, aqd 
of v^hieb the orator himself can alone be sensible, ^oes 
he stand forth prepared with a studied harangue ? As the 
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(Boaoposition, so the pleasure, in this instaoce, is mort 
solid aiid oqsal* If, OQ the other haad, he rises in a new 
and unexpected debate, the previous solicitude, which he 
feels upon such occasions, recommends and improves the 
pleasure of his success ; as indeed the most exquisite satis* 
faction of this kind is, when he boldly hazards the unpre* 
meditated speedi. For it is in the productions of genius^ 
as in the fruits of the earth ; those which arise sponta? 
neously, are ever the most agreeable. If I may venture 
to mention myself, I must acknowledge, that neither the 
satisfaction I received when I was first invested with the 
laticlave, nor even when I entered upon the several high 
posts in the state ; though the pleasure was heightened to 
me, not only as those honours were new to my family, but 
as I was bom in a city by no means favourable to my pre* 
tensions : — ^the warm transports, I say, which I felt at 
those times, were far inferlour to the Joy which has glowed 
in my breast, when I have successfully exerted my hum« 
ble talents in defence of those causes and clients committed 
to my care. To say truth, I imagined myself, at such 
seasons, to be raised above the highest dignities, and in 
the possession of some thii^ far more valuable, than either 
the favour of the great, or the bounty of the wealthy can 
ever bestow. 

**Of all the arts or sciences, there is no one which 
crowns its votaries with a reputation in any degree com"* 
parable to that of eloquence. It is not only those of a 
more exalted rank in the state, who are witnesses of the 
orator*s fame ; it is extended to the observation even of 
our very youth of any hopes or merit. Whose example, 
for instance, do parents more frequently recommend to 
their sons ? Or who are more the gsuze and admiration of 
the people in general ? Whilst every stranger that arrives, 
lb curious of seeii^ the man, of whose character he h&i 
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heard tuch honoonble report. I will renture to afBrni 
that Maroellas, whom I just now mentiODed, and Vibias 
(for I choose to produce my instances from modem times, 
rather than from those more remote) are as well known in 
the most distant comers of the empire, as they are at Car 
pua or Vercellse, the places, it is said, of their respecUve 
nativity : an honour for which they are by no means in- 
debted to their immense riches. On the contrary, their 
wealth may justly, it should seem, be ascribed to their elo» 
quence. Every age, indeed, can produce persons of genius, 
who, by means of this powerful talent, have raised them* 
selves to the most exalted station. But the instances I 
Just now mentioned, are not drawn from distant times : 
they fall within the observation of our own eyes. Now 
the more obscure the original extraction of those illustri- 
ous persons was, the more humble the patrimony to which 
they were bom, so much stronger proof they afRnd of the 
great advantage of the oratorical arts. Accordingly, 
without the recommendation of family or fortune, without 
any thing very extraordinary in their virtues (and one of 
them rather contemptible in his address) they have for 
many years maintained the highest credit and authority 
among their fellow-citizens. Thus, from being chiefs in 
the fomm, where they preserved their distinguished em- 
inence as long as they thought proper, they have passed 
on to the enjoyment of the same high rank in Vespasian'^s 
favour, wbose.esteem for them seems to be mixed even 
with a degree of reverence : as indeed they both support 
and conduct the whole weight of his administration. That 
excellent and venerable prince (whose singular character 
it is, that he can endure to hear trath) well knows that 
the rest of his favourites are distinguished only as they are 
the objects of his munificence ; the supplies of which he 
can easily raise and with the same focilHy confer on others. 
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W&eress Crisims and Msffcellus Fecottuneoded tbemselyei 
to^is notice, by advantages wliioh no earthly potentate 
either did or oould bestow. The troth oiit is, inscriptioBt 
and statues, and ensigns of .dignity, coold claim but the 
lowest rank, amidst their more ilhistrioas distinctions. 
Kot that they are uiqposseis^d of honours of this kind, any 
more than they are destitute of weadth or power ; advan^ 
tages, randi oftener affectedly depreciated, than sincere^ 
despised. 

**Such, my friends, are the ornaments, and snch the 
rewards of an early aqpplicatioo to the business of the fin 
mm, and the arts of oratory ! But poetry, to which Ma« 
ternus wishes to devote his days (for it was that which 
gave rise to our debate) confers neither dignity to her fol- 
lowers in particular, nor advantage to society in general. 
The whole amount of her pretensions is nothing more than 
the transient pleasure of a vain and fruitless applause* 
Perhaps what I have already said, and am going to add< 
may not be very agreeaMe to my friend IMatermi^ ; how* 
ever, I will venture to ask him, what avails the eloquence 
of his Jason or Agamemnon ? What mortaf^oes it either 
defend or oblige ? Who is it tiiat courts the patronage, or 
joins the train of Bassns, that ingenious (br if yon think 
the term more honourable) that illustrious poet ? Emi- 
nent aS he may be, if his friend, his relation, or himself, 
were involved in any litigated transactions, he would be 
under the necessity of having recourse to Secundus, or, 
perhaps, to you, my friend :* but by no means, however, 
as yon are a poet, and in order to solicit you to bestow 
some verses upon him : for verses he can compose him- 
self, fair, it seems, and goodly. — ^Yet, after all, when he 
has at the cost Cff much time, and many a laboured lucubra- 

*Matei&u<« 
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tion, span oat a single canto, he is obliged to trarerfe tt» 
whole town in order to collect an audience. Nor cantie 
procure eren this compliment^ slight as it is, withoat 
actually purchasing it : for the hiring a roopi, erecting 
a stage, and dispersing his tickets, are articles which 
ndust necessarily be attended with 8#me expense. And 
let us suppose his poem is approved : the whole admira- 
tion is over in a day or two, like that of a fine flower 
which dies away without producing any fruit. Iq^ a word» 
it secures to him neither friend no^ patron, nor confers 
even the most inconsiderable favour upon a single crea* 
ture. The whole amount of his humble gains is the fleet- 
ing pleasure of a clamorous applaiise ! We looked upon 
it, lately, as an uncommon instance of generosity ia Ves- 
pasian, that he presented Bassus with fifty thousand ses- 
terces.* Honourable, I grant, it is, t» possess^ a genius 
which merits the imperial bounty :. but how much more 
glorious (if a man*^s circumstances will admit of it), to ex*^ 
hibit in 'one's own person> an example of munificence and 
liberality ? Let it be remembered, likewise, if you would 
succeed in your poetical labours, and produce any thing 
of real worth, in that art, you must retire, as the poets 
express themselves^ 

To silent srottoes md sequester^] grova : 

that is, you must renounce the conversation of jour 
friends, and every civil duty of life, to be concealed in 
gloomy and unprofitable solitude. 

" If we consider the votaries of this idle art with re* 
spect to fame, that single recompense which they pretend 
to derive, or, indeed, to seek, from their studies, we shall 
find they do not, by any means, enjoy an equal proportion 
of it with the sons of oratory. For even the best poets 
fall within the notice of but a very small proportion rf 

• About four hunaitd povnds sfoaniMiK7. 
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Biankind: whilst indiflfeFent ones are universally disre- 
garded. Tell me, Matemus, did ever the reputation <^ 
ibe most approved rehearsal of the poetical kind reach 
the cognizance even of half the town ; much less extend 
itself to distant provinces? Did ever anj foreigner, ujh 
on his arrival here, inquire after Bassus ? or if he did, it 
was merely as he would after a picture or a statue ; just 
to look upon him, and pass on. I would in no sort be 
understood as discouraging the pursuit of poetiy in those 
who hare no talents for oratory ; if happily they can, by 
that means, amuse their leisure, and establish a just cha- 
racter. I look upon every species of eloquence as vene- 
rable and sacred; and prefer her, in whatever guise she 
-may. think primer to appear, before any other of her sis- 
ter arts : not only, Maternus, when she exhibits herself 
in your chosen favourite, the solemn tragedy, or jofty 
•hen^k, but even in the pleasant lyrick, the wanton elegy, 
:the severe iambick, the witty epigram, or in one word, in 
whatever other habit she is pleased to assume. But (I 
repeat it again) my complaint is levelled singly against 
you ; who, designed as you are, by nature, for the most 
exalted rsjok of eloquence, choose to desert your station, 
and deviate into a lower order. Had you been endued 
with the athletick vigour of Nicostratus, and born in 
Greece, where arts of that sort are esteemed not unwor- 
thy of the most refined characters; as I could not pa- 
tiently have suffered that uncommon strength of arm, 
formed for the nobler combat, to have idly spent itself 
m throwing the javelin, tyr tossing the quoit : so I now call 
you forth from rehearsals and theatres, to the forum, and 
business,. and high debate: especially, since you cannot 
urge the same plea for engaging in poetry which is now 
generally alleged, that it is less liable to give offence 
than oratory. For the ardency of your genias has al- 
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ffM^f iaaed ibrth, and yoa b«ve inciirred th^^ diipliinm 
of ear soperkMirt : not, indeed, fertile sake of a friend ;— 
ihtU woM kmre been far less dangeroos ; bnt in support 
tnHj of Oslo / Nor can ^roo oSer, in ezonse, either tke 
dot J of your profession, justice to year client, or the on- 
guarded lieat of debate. Ton fixed, it riioald seem, apes 
this ilhistriotts and pc^pufair subject with deliberate design^ 
and as a cliaraeter tliat would give weight and authority 
toyowr sentiments. Ton will reply (I am aware) *tt 

* was that very circumstaoee which gained yon sueh wbA" 

* versa] applause, and rendered you the gooeral tepick ci 

* discourse.' Talk no m<Mre, then, I beseech you, of se* 
ourity and repose, whilst yoa tfaos industrioasiy raise ttjp 
to yourself so potent an adyersary. For my own part, a^ 
least, I am contented with engaging in qoestions of n 
more modem and prirate nature ; wherein, if in defence 
of a friend, I am under a necessity of taking liberties an> 
acceptable, perhaps, to my superiours, the honest freedom 
«€ my zeal will, I trust, not only be ejcmised, but aiqilaad^ 
ed.»' 

Aper haring delirered this with his uJlnal warmth 
and earnestness, ^ I am prepared,'* replied Matemns, in 
a milder tone, and with an air of pleasantry, ** to draw 
up a charge against the orators, no less copious than my 
friend's panegyrick in their behalf. I suspected, indeed, 
he would turn out of his road, in order to attack the 
poets : though I must own, at the same time, he has some- 
what softened the severity of his satire, by certain coo-- 
cessions he is pleased to make in their favour. He is 
willing, I perceive, to allow those whose genius does not 
point to oratory, to apply themselves to poetry. Never^ 
theless, I do not scruple to acknowledge, that, with some 
talents, perhaps, for the forum, I choose to build my re^ 
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pntation^n dramatick poetry. The first attempt I made 
for this purpose was by exposing the dangerous power of 
Vatinins : a power which even Nero himself disapproved, 
and which that infamous farourite abused, to the profa- 
nation of the sacred muses. And I am persuaded, if I 
enjoy any share of fame, it is to poetry, rather than to 
oratory, that I am indebted for the acquisition. It is my 
fixed purpose, therefore, entirely to withdraw myself 
from the fatigue of the bar. I am by no means ambi- 
tious of that splendid ccmcourse of clients, which Aper 
has represented in such pompous colours, any more than 
I am of those sculptured honours which he mentioned ; 
tfaipugh, I must confess, they have made their vray into my 
family, notwithstanding my inclinations to the contrary. 
Innocence is, now at least, a surer guard than eloquence ; 
and I am in no apprehension I shall ever have occasion 
to open my lips in the senate, unless, perhaps, in defence 
of a friend. 

** Woods, and groves, and solitude, the objects of 
Aper*s invective, afibrd me, I will own to him, the most 
exquisite satisfaction. Accordingly, I esteem it one of 
the great privileges of poetry, that it is not carried on in 
the noise and tumult of the world, amidst the painful 
importunity of anxious suitors, and the afifecting tears of 
distressed criminals. On the contrary, a mind ena- 
moured of the muses, retires into scenes of innocence and 
repose» and enjoys the sacred haunts of silence and con- 
templation. Here genuine eloquence received her birth, 
and here she fixed her sacred and sequestered habitation. 
'Twas here, in decent and becoming garb, she recom- 
mended herself to the early notice of mortals, inspiring 
the breast of the blameless and the good : here first the 
voice difine of oracles was heard. But she of modem 
growth, offspring of lucra and contention, was bom im 
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•tU dajs, aad employed (a» Aper Tory Joatlf eEptesMi 
it) instead of fMOfHrnt: wbilst happier tiiii08» oti in tfao 
language of the mases, the golden age, free alike from 
orators and from crimes, abounded with inspired poet8» 
who exerted their nohle talents* not in defendiog the 
guilty, bat in celebrating the good, Aocordinglj) no cfai^ 
racter was ever more eminently distii^ished, or more 
augustly honoured : first by the gods themselves, to whom 
the poets were supposed to serve as ministers at their 
feasts, and messengers of their high behests, and afteiv 
wards by that sacred offspring of the gods, the first vene- 
rable race of legislators. In that glorious list we read 
the names, not of orators, indeed, but of Orpheus, an4 
Linus, or, if we are inclined to trace the illustrious tM 
still higher, even of Apollo himself. 

*' But these, perhaps, will be treated by Aper as he* 
roes of romance. He cannot, however, deny, that H(h 
mer has received as signal honours from posterity as De- 
mosthenes ; or that the fame of Sophocles or Euripides is 
as extensive as that of Lysias or Hyperides ; that Ci- 
cero's merit is less universally confessed than Virgil's ; or 
that not one of the compositions of Asinius or Messallii 
is in so much request as the Medea of Ovid, or the 
Thyestes of Varius. I will advance even farther, and vei>* 
ture to compare the unenvied fortune, and happy self- 
converse of the poet, with the anxious and busy life ot 
the orator ; notwithstanding the hazardous contentions oT 
the latter may possibly raise him even to the consular dig<- 
nity. Far nidre desirable, in my estimation, was the 
calpi retreat of Virgil : where yet he lived not unhononr» 
ed by his prince, nor unregarded by the world. If thtt 
truth of either of these assertions should be questioned* 
the letters of Augustus will witness the former ; as the 
latter is evident from the conduct of the whole Romaik 
|Mople, who, when some verses of that divine poet wer» 
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Btfestad io the tlieftte, wlmre he happened to be pre- 
heat, rose up to a mail, and sainted him with the same 
respect that they would hare paid to Augustus himself. 
But, to mention oar own times, I would ask whether 
Seeundus Pomponins is an^r thing inferiour, either in dig* 
i^ty of Hfe, Or sotvfity of reputation, to Afer Domitius? 
Ab to Crispus or Mareellus, to whom Aper refers me for 
on animating example, what is there in their present ex- 
alted fortunes really desirable ? is it that they pass their 
whole Ures either in being alarmed for themselves, or in 
stffikmg terrour into others? Is it that they are daily 
under a necessity of courting the very men they bate ; 
that, holding their digniUes by unmanly adulation, their 
Blasters never think iheok sufficiently slaves, nor the peo* 
pie sufficiently free ? Aftd, after all, what is this their so- 
fflneh envied power ? Nothing more, te truth, than what 
fluny a paltry freed-man has frequently enjoyed. But-* 

* Me let the lovely muses lead,' (as Virgil sings) * to si« 
'lent groves and heavenly-lianDted' streams, remote from 
'business and ftom care ; andstiU superioar to the paiafil 
'necessity of actiag in wretched opfositioa to my better 
'•heart. Nor letwe more, with anxiottt steps aad dan* 
'^erous> pursiie pale fiwne aoidst the noisy forum ! May 
'never c^amoreus^^ suijUnis, nor jpaftting freed-man witi» 
'officious haste, aweA:e my peaceful shunbers! Uncer* 

* tain of futurity^ and equally uneoocerned, ne'er may I 
' bribe the favour of the grea^ ; by rich bequests to avar 
'rice insatiate; nor accumulation va4n! amass more 
'wealth than I may transfer as inclination proK^ts, 
'whenever shall arrive my life's last fatal period : and 
' Uien^not in horrid guise of mournful pomp, but crowned 
' with chainlets gay, may I be entombed; nor let a friend, 
' with unavailing zeal, solicit the useless tribute of posthu- 
' mous naemoriah; !* " 
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- Maternal had scarce finished these words, which he 
ottered with great emotion, and with an airof inspiratlont' 
when Messalla entered the room ; who, observing much 
attention in our conntenance-s, and imagining the conrer- 
sation turned upon something of more than ordinary im- 
port : ^ Perhaps,*' said he, " you are engaged in a coniui* 
taiion ; and, I doubt, I am guilty of an unseasonable in- 
terruption." — " By no means,** answered Secnndus : ** on 
the contrary, I wish you had given us your company 
sooner; for I am persuaded, you would have been ex- 
tremely entertained. Our friend Aper has, with great 
eloquence, been exhorting Matemus to turn the. whole 
strength of his genius and his studies to the business of 
the forum ; while Matemus, on the other hand, agree- 
ably to the cluuracter of one who was pleading the cause 
of the muses, has defended his fayourite art with a bold* 
Bess and elevation of style more suitable to a poet than 
an orator.** . 

*' It would have a£S>rded me infinite pleasure," replied 
Messalla, *< to hare been present at a debate of this kind. 
And I cannot but express my satisfaction, in finding the 
BaK>st eminent orators of our times, not confining their 
geniuses to points relating to their profession ; .but can- 
vassing such other topicks, in their cenversation, as give 
a very advantageous exercise to their faculties, at the 
same time that it furnishes an entertainment of the most 
instructive kind, not only to themselves, but to those who 
have the privilege of being joined in their party. And 
believe me, Secundus, the world received, with much ap. 
probation, your history of J. Asiaticus, as an earnest that 
you intend to publish more pieces of the same nature. On 
the other side,** continued he, with an air of irony, *< it is 
observed, with equal satisfaction, that Aper has not yet 
bid adieu to the questions of the schools, but employs his 
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teirare rather after the example of the modem rhetori- 
cians, than of the ancient orators.*' 

^ I perceive," returned Aper, ** that yon continue to 
troat the modems With your usual derision and contempt, 
while the ancients alone are in full possession of your es- 
teem. It is a maxim, indeed, I have frequently heard you 
advance, (and, allow me to say, with much injustice to 
yourself, and to your brother) that there is no such thing 
in the present age as an orator. This you are the less 
scrapulous to maintain, as yon imagine it cannot be 
imputed to a spirit of envy; since you ^re willing; at 
the same time, to exclude yourself from a character* 
which every body else is inclined to give you." 

** I have, hitherto," replied Messalla, " found no resu- 
son to change my opinion, and I am persuaded, that even 
you yourself, Aper, (whatever you may sometimes affect 
to the contrary,) as well as my other two friends here, join 
with me in the same sentiments. I should, indeed, be glad, 
if any of you would discuss this matter, and account for so 
remarkable a disparity, which I have often endeavour^ in 
my own thoughts. And what to some appears a satisfacto^ 
ry solution of this phenomenon, to me, I confess, heightens 
the difllculty : for I find the very same difference prevails 
among the Grecian orators ; and that the priest Nicetes, 
together with others of the Ephesian and Mytilehean 
scboolS) who humbly content themselves with raising the 
acclamations of their tasteless auditors, deviate much 
farther from iEschines or Demosthenes, than you, my 
friends, from Tully or Asinius." 

** The question you have started," said Secundus, ^*is a 
very important one, and well worthy of consideration. 
But who so capable of doing justice to it as yourself? wbo, 
besides the advantages of a fine genius and great literature, 
have given, it seems, particular attention to this inquiry. *^ 

21 
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«--*' I am yery willing,'' aoswei^ Messalli, *< to Uj beftte 
yoa 1117 thoughts upon the sal^t, provided foa wiy assist 
me with yours as I go aloiig."-^** I will engage for tw» of 
OS," replied Matenms : ** Secojidns, aad myseM; will speak 
to soch points as yon tfiall, I do net say omit» but think 
proper to leare ns. As Ibr Aper, you Jnst now informed 
ns, it is OBoal with him to dissent from yon in this artiele : 
•ad, indeed, I see he is ahready preparing to oppose us, and 
will not leide with indiiferenoe upon this our aisoeiation in 
rapport of the ancients." 

'« Undoubtedly," letmned Aper, •« I shall net tameijr 
siAr the moderns to be condemned, unheard aad undo* 
fended. But first let me ask, whom is it 700 call oncienlr 3f 
What age of orators do you distinguish by that designa- 
tion? llie word always suggests to men Nestor, or an 
Ulysses, men who lived above a thousand years since : 
wher«tf you seem to apply it to Demosthenes and Hype^ 
rides, who, it is agreed, flourished so late as the times of 
Philip and Alexander, and, indeed, survived them. It ap* 
pears, from hence, that there is not mudi above four hun* 
dred years distance between oiur age aad that of Demostbe* 
nes : a portion of time, which, considered with re^[>ect to 
human duration, appears, I acknowledge, extremely long : 
hot, if compared with that immense er& which the philoso* 
phers talk of, is exceedingly contracted, aad seems almost 
but of yesterday. For if it be true, what Cicero observes 
In his treatise inscribed to Hortensuis, that the great and 
geautae year is that period in which the heavenly bodies 
return to the same position, wherem they were placed 
when they first began their respective orbits ; and this 
revolution contains 12,954 of our si^ar years ; then Demos'* 
tbenes, this ancient Demosthenes of yours, Uved in the 
same year, or rather, I might say, in the same month, with 
ourselves. But to mentk)n the Roman orators : I presume, 
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yon will scarcely prefer Meneoins Agrip|»a (who may, with 
fome propriety, indeed, be called an ancient) to the men 
of eloquence among the moderns. It is Cicero,. itl^f^sb I 
suppose, together with Coelins, Caesar, and Calyn8,Bruta8( 
Asinins, and Messaila, to whom yon giye this hononrabld 
precedency : yet I am at a loss to assign a reason, why 
these should be deemed ancients rather than modems^ 
To instance in Cicero : he was killed, as his freedman 
Tiro informs us, on the S6th of December, in the consul-* 
ship of Hirtius and Pansa^ in which year Augustus and 
Peditts succeeded them in that dignity. Now, if we take 
fifty*six years for the reign of Augustus, and add twentyw» 
three for that of Tiberius, about four for that of Caius^ 
fourteen apiece for Claudius and Nero, one for Galba* 
Otho, and Vitellius, together with the six that our present 
excellent prince"" has enjoyed the empire. We shall have 
about one hundred and twenty years itom the death of 
Cicero to these times : a period to which it is not impos** 
sible that a man's life may extend. I remember, when 
I was in Britain, to have met with an old soldier, who a»^ 
sured me, he had served in the army which opposed Ca«« 
sar's descent upon that island. If we suppose this pein 
son, by being taken prisoner, or by any other means» t» 
have been brought to Rome, he might hare heard Caesai^ 
and Cicero, and likewise any of our conjtemporaries. I 
appeal to yourselves, whether at the last publick donative 
there were not several of the populace who acknowledged 
they had received the same bounty, more than once, front 
the hands of Augustus ? It is evident, therefore, that these^ 

• From this passage Fktaridus asserts, that this dialogue was written in the 
0th year of Vespasian's Kjgn ; but be evidently lAistakes ^ time in vrbUt^ 
tbeseeneoTteialaidjftrthatinwUdlitwaieoiBposed. Itisi^aDavguaiteli 
BPt batten fwwied, that the ajticki haveghiep Twitiia and Qyinrilianihe lui^ 
omof Ais «lqpiit peiftnuDee, VitL Fgbrie, JBiiw Lau V. L 5i9, 
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people might haTe been present at tlie pleadings both of 
Conrinos and Asinins : for Corrinns was ali^e in the mid- 
dle ^, the reign of Aogostos, and Asinius towards the latter 
•nd. Surely, then, yon will not spK t a century, and call 
•ne orator an ancient, and another a modem, when the 
^ T^ry same person mi^t be an auditor of both ; and thus 
as it were render them contemporaries. 

** The conchisioB I mean to draw from this observa* 
tion is, that whatever advantages these orators might de- 
rive to their characters, from the period of time in which 
they flourished, the same will extend to us : and, indeed** 
with much more reason than to S. C^alba, or to C. Car- 
bonius. It cannot be denied that the compositions of 
these last are very inelegant and unpolished performances ; 
as I could wi^, that not only your admired Calrus and 
Coelius, but I will renture to add too, even Cicero him- 
self (for I shall deliver my sentiments with great freedom) 
had not considered them as the proper models of their 
imitation. Suffer me to premise, however, as I go along, 
that eloquence changes its qualities as it runs through 
different ages. Thus, as Gracchus, for instance, is much 
more copious and florid than old Cato, so Crassus rises 
Into a far higher strain of politeness and refinement than 
Gracchus. Thus, likewise, as the speeches of TuUy are 
more regular, and mailed with superiour elegance and 
sublimity, than those of the two orators last mentioned ; 
soCorvinus is considerably more smooth and harmonious 
in his periods, as well as more correct in his language, 
than Tnlly. I am not considering which of them is most 
eloquent : all I endeavour to prove at present is, that 
oratory does not manifest itself in one uniform fi^re, bnt 
is exhibited by the ancients under a variety of different 
appearances. However, it is by no means a just way of 
reasoning, to infer, that one thing must necessarily H 
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Wdrtfetinm MoUidp, mirefy becsuw it te 00! tb« satiw: 

Yet mtik k He njoMiSioimtMh t^^ry«^ty of famHaii iHb> 

t»re, t&&t wlMtcffer te Mitiqulty to boift, is sote to bo 

fli^Mrod, 86 e^«fy Mag oorol it ontslidy diso^roFed. 

Thef^ Me eittkki, I doobt not, to bo fonod, who jii^te 

€froii A^]^ii9 GaoetM to Ccto; at it it well known tkst 

Cicero bad bis oeuMtten, who objoetcd tbst bfo style Iras 

iweHiiig and foAiodauit, a«d b»f no moaos agroeablo to 

tbe efegant eMioise»S6& of oMIek oloqpieaoe^ Toil bx^ 

oertidofy read the letters of Cainte and J^tcM to CioerOL 

It ftppearsf hf tboso eplstoluy collections^ that €ice^ 

ecmidefed CaMre as a dry, oaaaiiitttod orator, M tha 

iame time that be tboagbt tbe style of Bratns negUgent 

and mieoiioeeted^ Theses iai their tarn, liad their gtgiBO^ 

Honst H SbemSf to Qeero : Galm^ ooasdeaasttd his ort^" 

torical compositioas, for befng wealt aad enesTBled; si 

Bnirtm (to ase his own ezpi^e«3lsiai)^es<e^HjOd ihemfeelde 

and di^einiei. Ul wiere to gi?^ my o|>iB£on,i should 

say, they each tpeko truth of 000 another^ Bat I shaM 

examino tliese oratdrs Separately hereafter; my preseat 

diesiga is ofify to consider tliem in a general tIow. 

<' The adMiifens of aniafuity are i^eed, I think, in et* 

tendiBg the ont of the ancients as far as Cassias Seterus ; 

whom they assert 1k> baTo been the first tha^ sixuck out 

from the plain and simple maaner, whiieh, till then, pre^ 

Tailed. Now I affirm that he did so, not from any defi^* 

ciency hi point of genius or learning, but from' his su^ 

perionr Judgment and good sense. He saw it wa^ neces^ 

sary to accommodate oratory, as I observed before, to 

the dUferent times and taste of the audience. Out an^ 

eestors, indeed, ntight be conteirted (and it was a mark 

of their ignoraaee and want of poiitoness that they were 

so) with the inmioderate and tt^v» length' of speoelMSi 

Ifbich was in^Togue in tHose agos; as, hi truths to be 

21# 
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■Me to hmmpie ftr a whole d^ tossUier was k^eif 
laokedopoB, at tliat illitarste period, as a taleat wortfaj 
of the highest admiration The iiqneasiirable iatrodne* 
tion, the ieireaitetaiitial detail, the endless diyision and 
subdirision, the formal argameat drawn oat iato a duH 
Tarietj of logieal dAdsctieiis, together with a thonsaod 
etlMr iaipertinencies of the same tasteless stamp, which 
yon aiaj find laid down among the precepts of those 
•driest of all writers, Hermagoras and Apollodorus, were 
then held in supreme hoaour. And, to complete all, if 
the orator had Jast dipped into {rfiilqsophy, and ooold 
sprinkle the harangue with some of the most trito maxims 
of that science, they thundered out his applauses to the 
skies. For these were new and uncommon topicks to 
them; as, indeed, rerj few of the orators themselves had 
the least acqaaintanoe with the writio^ either of the phip 
Josophers or the rhetoricians. But in our more enlight- 
ened age, where even the lowest part of an audience have 
at least some genend notion of litesature^ ekxiaeace is 
constrained to find out new and more florid paths. She 
is obliged to avoid every thing that may fatigue or offend 
the ears of her audience ; especially as she mast now ap* 
pear before judges, who decide, not by law, but by an* 
thority ; i^^ prescribe what limits they think proper to 
the oratoi^s speech : nor calmly wait till be is pleased to 
come to the point, but call upon him to retimi, and 
openly testify their impatience whenever he seems dis- 
posed to wander from the question. Who, I beseech you, 
would, in our days, endure an orator, who should open 
his harangue with a tedious apology for the weakness of 
his constitotion ? Tet almost every oration of Corvinus 
sets out in that manner. Would any man now have pa- 
tience to hear out the five long books against Yerres ? or 
those endless volumes oi pleading in favour c^ Tally, ea 
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Caedna? The viTaeity of our modem judges evee pjre- 
Tents the speaker ; and they are apt to coneeiye some 
•ort of prejudice a^nst ail he utters, unless he has tlie 
address to brilie their attention by the strength and spirit 
of his arguments, the liveliness, of his sentiments, or the 
elegance and brilliancy of his descriptions. The very 
populace have some notion of the beauty of langns^, and 
would no more relish the uncouthness of antiquity in a 
modem orator, than they would the gesture of old Roscius 
or Ambivius in a modern actof . Our young students too, 
who are forming themselves to eloquence, and for that 
purpose attend the courts of judicature, expect not merely 
to hear, but to carry home something worthy of remem- 
brance : and it is usual with them, not only to canvass 
among themselves, but to transmit to their respective 
provinces, whatever ingenious thought or poetical oma- 
ment the orator has happily employed. For even the 
embellishments of poetry are now required : and those 
too, not copied from the heavy and antiquated manner of 
Attins or Pacuvius, but formed in the lively and elegant 
spirit of Horace, Virgil, and Lncan. Agreeably, there- 
fore, to the superiour taste and judgment of the present 
age, our orators appear with a more polished and grace- 
fill aspect. And most certainly it cannot be thought that 
their speeches are the less efScacious, because they soothe 
the ears of the audience with the pleasing modulation of 
harmonious periods. Has eloquence lost her power, be- 
cause she has improved her charms ? Are our temples less 
durable than those of old, because they are not formed 
of rade materials, but shine out in all the polish and 
splendour of the most costly ornaments ? 

** To confess the plain troth, the effect which many of 
the ancients have upon me, is to dispose me either to 
httgh or sleep. Not to mention the more ordinary race of 
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oraton, sneh as Gaaatkis, Arrkis, er Fmiot, witii mmt 
ethers of the same 4vyaik( mMffecUng cast ;^ e^renCatyof 
hiaifelf scaree pleawt bm ia mare than one ortwa short 
orations: thangk he has left behiad him, if I mistake 
not, BO leas thea eae ahd twenty volamea. And the 
world In general seems to Join with ase in the saaK op&> 
nion of them : for how few are the readers of his ittrec- 
tifeagatastAskrias or Drosos? Whereas^ those aghast 
Yatinias are in erery body's hands^ partieolarly the se^ 
eaodf which Is, Meed, both in sentiaMat and laagwag^ 
a weH written pvece. It is evidmi, ther efo re, that he 
had an Idfea of Jnst ooa^^itkm> and rather wanted f^ 
nias than incUnation, to reach a more gracefol and ele* 
Tated manner. As to tJm orations of Goelias, theu^ thej 
are by no means valuable npon the whole, yet they Im^o 
their merit, so fkr as they a^^coaefa to the exalted ele« 
gance of the present timet. Whenerec, indeed, his caaa* 
pesition is candesa and nnconnected, hia expression low# 
aad bis sef^imeBtsposa^ it is then be is traly aft aadent ; 
and I wtU yei^nre to aflbm, there is no one so fend of 
antiquity as to admire Inaain that part of his chacaoter* 
We may allow Caesar, on accemit of the |^at a^rs in 
whieh he was engaged, as we may Brutus, in consideratloa 
of his philosophy, to be less ehsquent than might other- 
wise be expected of such supi^iour geniuses. The trutb 
is, even their warmest adoiirers acknowle<3^, that, aa 
orators, they by no means shiae with the same lustre 
which distingttished every other part of their reputatioiu 
Caesar's speeeh, in fiivour of Deciua^ and that of Brntus» 
in behalf of king Dejotartt6,"with some otlwrs of the same^ 
coldness and languor, have scarce^, I imagine, met with 
any readers ; unless, perhaps, among such who can relish 
their verses.' For verses, we know, they writ, (and pubk 
tao^) I wUlnot say with mare spirit, butiuidoubted^ 
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ly with more success, than Cicero, because they had the 
good fortune to fall into much fewer hands. Asinius, one 
would guess, by his air and manner, to have been con- 
temporary with Menenius, and Appius : though, in fact, 
he lived much nearer to our times. It is visible he was 
a close imitator of Attius and Pacuvius, not only in his 
tragedies, but also in his orations ; so remarkably dry and 
unpolished are all his compositions ! But the beauty of 
eloquence, like that of the human form, consists in the 
smoothness, strength, and colour of its several parts. 
Corvinus I am inclined to spare, though^ it was his own 
fault that he did not equal the elegant refinements of mo- 
dern compositions, as it must be acknowledged his ge- 
nius was abundantly sufficient for that purpose. 

** The next I shall take notice of is Cicero ; who had 
the same contest with those of his own times, as mine, 
my friends, with you. They, it seems, were favourers 
of the ancients, whilst he preferred the eloquence of hip 
contemporaries; and, in truth, he excels the orators of 
his own age in nothing more remarkably, than in the so- 
lidity of his judgment. He was the first who set a polish 
upon oratory ; who seemed to have any notion of deli- 
cacy of expression, and the art of composition. Accord- 
ingly, he attempted a more florid style ; as he now and 
then breaks out into some lively flashes of wit; particur 
larly in his later performances, when much practice and 
experience (those best and surest guides) had taught him 
a more improved manner. But his earlier compositions 
are not without the blemishes of antiquity. He is tedious 
in his exordiums, too circumstantial in his narrations, and 
careless in retrenching luxuriances. He seems not easily 
affected, and is but rarely fired ; as his periods are sel- 
dom either properly rounded, or happily pointed; he has 
Botbing, in fine, you would wish to make your own. Bis 
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ipeeelies, like a nide edifice, haye strength, indeed, and 
permanenej; but are destitute of that elegance and 
•plendonr, wliicli are necessarj to render them perfectly 
agreeable. The orator, lioweyer, in his compositions, as 
the man of wealth in his buildings, should consider orna- 
ment as well as use ; his structure should be, not only 
•nbstantial bat striking; and his fhmiture not mereljr 
convenient, but rich, and such as will bear a close and 
frequent inspection : whilst every thing that has a mean 
and awkward appearance ought to be totally banished. — 
Let our orator, then, reject every expression that is ob- 
solete, and grown rusty, as it were, by age : Jet him be 
careful not to weaken the force of his sentiments by a 
heavy and inartificial combination of words, like our dull 
compilers of annals : let him avoid all low and insipid 
raillery ; in a word, let him vary the structure of his 
periods, nor end every sentence with the same uniform 
close« 

** I will not expose the n^eanness of Cicero's conceits, 
nor his affectation of concluding almost every other pe- 
riod with, as it should seem, instead of pointing them with 
some lively and spirited turn. I mention even these with 
reluctance, and pass over many others of the same inju- 
dicious cast. It is singly, however, in little affectations 
of this kind, that they who are pleased to style them- 
selves ancient orators, seem to admire and imitate him. 
I shall content myself with describing their characters, 
without mentioning their names ; but, you are sensible, 
there are certain pretenders to taste who prefer Lucilius 
to Horace, and Lucretius to Virgil ? who hold the elo- 
quence of your fevonrite Cassus or Nonianus in the ut- 
most contempt, when compared with that of Sisenna or 
Tarro : in a word, who despise the productions of ouir 
piodem rhetoricians, yet are in raptures with those of 
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Calvus. These curious orators prate in the courts of 
judicature after the manner qf the ancients^ (as they call 
it) till ihej are deserted by the whole audience, and are 
scarce supportable even to their very clients. The truth 
of it is, that soundness of eloquence, which they so much 
boast, is but an evidence of the natural weakness of their 
genius, as it is the effect alone of tame and cautious art* 
No physician would pronounce a man to enjoy a proper 
constitution, whose health proceeded entirely Irom a stu- 
died and abstemious regimen. To be only not indispos- 
ed, is but a small acquisition ; it is spirits, vivacity, and 
vigour that I require : whatever comes short of this, is 
but one remove from imbecility. 

'* Be it then (as with great ease it may, and, in fact, is) 
the glorious distinction of you, my illustrious friends, to 
ennoble our age with the most refined eloquence. It is 
with infinite satisfaction, Messalla, I observe, that yoa 
single out the most florid among the ancients for your 
model. And you, my other two ingenious friends,* so 
happily unite strength of sentiment with beauty of ex- 
pression : such a pregnancy of imagination, such a sym- 
metry of ordonnance, distinguish your speeches ; so co- 
pious or so concise in your elocution, as diflBerent occa- 
sions require ; such an inimitable gracefulness of style, 
and such an easy flow of wit, adorn and dignify your com- 
positions : in a word, so absolutely you command the pas- 
sions of your audience, and so happily temper your own, 
that, however the envy and malignity of the present age 
may withhold that applause which is so justly your due, 
posterity, you may rely upon it, will speak of you in the 
advantageous terms which you well deserve." 

* Mxtemni snd Sectmdus. 
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When A|»er had thus finished : '* It must be owned,*' 
said Maternus, ** our friend has spoken with much force 
and spirit. What a torrent of learning and eloquence has 
he poured forth in defence of the modems ! and how com- 
pletely vanquished the ancients with those very weapons 
which he borrowed from them ! Howeyer," continued he, 
applying himself to Messalla, '*you must not recede from 
your engagement. Not that we expect you should enter 
into a defence of the ancients, or suppose (however Aper 
is pleased to compliment) that any of us can stand in 
competition with them. Aper, himself, does not sincerely 
think so, I dare say ; but takes the opposite side in the 
debate, merely in imitation of the celebrated manner of 
antiquity. We do not desire you, therefore, to entertain 
us with a panegyrick upon the ancients : their well-estab- 
lished reputation places them far above the want of our 
encomiums. But what we request of you is, to account 
for our having so widely departed from that noble species 
of eloquence which they displayed : especially since we 
are not, according to Aper*s calculation, more than a hun- 
dred and twenty years distant from Cicero.*' 

" I shall endeavour," returned Messalla, '* to pursue the 
plan you have laid down to me. — ^I shall not enter into 
the question with Aper, (though, indeed, he is the first 
that ever made it one) whether those who flourished 
above a century before us, can properly be styled ancients. 
I am not disposed to contend about words ; let them be 
called ancients, or ancestors, or whatever other name he 
pleases, so it be allowed their oratory was superiour to ours. 
I admit too, what he just now advanced, that there are 
various kinds of eloquence discernible in the same period ; 
much more in different ages. But, as among the attick 
orators, Demosthenes is placed in the first rank, then 
.^chines, Hyperides next, and, after him, Lysias and 
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LfeurgiK; an era which, on all bands, is agreed to have 
lieen the prime season of oratory : so amongst us, Cicero 
is, hj univeisal consent, preferred to ali his contempora* 
ries ; as, after liim, Cajvus, Asinius, Caesar, Coetius, and 
Bmtns, are justly acknowledged to have excelled all our 
preceding or subsequent orators. Nor is it of any impor* 
tance to the present argument, that they differ in manner, 
since they agree in kind. The compositions of Calyus, it 
is confessed, are distinguished by their remarkable con- 
ciseness ; as those of Asinins are, by the harmonious flow of 
Us language. Brilliancy of sentiment is Caesar's charac- 
teristick : as poignancy of wit is that of Codius. Solidity 
Mcommends the speeches of Brutus ; while copiousness, 
strength, and vehemence are the predominant qualities 
Id Cicero. Each of them, however, displays an equal 
soundness of eloquence; and one may easily discovers 
general resemblance and kindred likeness run through 
their several works, though diversified, indeed, according txi 
their respective geniuses. That they mutually detracted 
from each other, (as it must be owned there are soma 
remaining traces of malignity in their letters) is not to 
be imputed to them as orators, but as men. Calms, 
Asinius, and even Cicero himself, were liable, no doubt* 
to be infected with jealousy, as well as with other human 
fhCilties imd' imperfections. Brutus, however, I will 
singly except from all imputations of malignity, as I am 
persuaded he sp<^e the sincere and impartial sentiments 
of his heart : for can it be supposed that Hx should envy 
Cicero, who does not seem to have envied even Caesar 
himself? As to Galba, Laelius, and some others of the 
anoientS) whom Aper has thought prosper to condenm; I 
am wlUing to admit that they have some defects, which 
ami be ascribed to a growing and yet immatareelov 

22 
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After all, if we must relinquish the nobler kind of on- 
torj, and adopt some lower species, I should certaini/ 
prefer the impetuositj of Gracchus, or the incorrectness 
of Crassus, to the studied foppery of Maecenas, or the 
childish Jingle of Gallio : so much rather would I see elo- 
quence clothed in the most rude and negligent garb, than 
decked out with the false colours of affected ornament ! 
There is something in our present manner of elocution, 
which is so far from being oratorical, that it is not eyen 
manly ; and one would imagine our modern pleaders, by 
the lenity of their wit, the affected smoothness of their 
periods, and licentiousness of their style, had a yiew to 
the stage in all their compositions. Accordingly, sonaie 
of them are not ashamed to boast (which one can scarce 
even mention without a blush) that their speeches are 
adi4>ted to the soft modulation of stage-musick. It is this 
depravity of taste which has given rise to the very inde- 
cent and preposterous, though very frequent expression, 
that such an orator speaks smoothljff and such a dancer 
moves eloquentljf, I am willing to admit, therefore, that 
Cassitts Severus (the single modem whom Aper has 
thou^. proper to name) when compared to these his 
degenerate successors, may justly be deemed an orator ; 
though, it is f^ertain, in the greater part of his composi- 
tions, there appears far more strength than spirit. He 
was the first who neglected chastity of style, and propriety 
of method. Ines^rt in the use of those very weapons 
with which he engages, he ever lays himself open to a 
thrust, by always endeavouring to attack; and one may 
much more properly say of him, that he pushes at ran- 
dom, than that he comports himself according to the just 
rules of regular combat. Nevertheless, he is greatly supe- 
rioor, as I observed before, in the variety of his learning* 
the agreeableness of his wity and the strength of his geniust 
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to those who socceeded him : not one of whom, however, 
kaa Aper ventured to bring into the field. I imagined, 
that after having deposed Asinius, and Coelius, and Calvus, 
he would have substituted another set of orators in their 
place, and that he had numbers to produce in opposition 
to Cicero, to Caesar, and the rest whom he rejected ; or, 
at least, one rival to each of them. On the contrary, 
be has distinctly and separately censured all the ancients, 
while he has ventured to commend the modems in general 
only. He thought, perhaps, if he singled out some, he 
should draw upon himself the resentment of all the rest : 
for every declaimer among them modestly ranks himself, 
in his own fond opinion, before Cicero, though, indeed, 
after Gabinianus. But what Aper was not hardy enough 
to undertake, I will be bold to execute for him ; and draw 
out his oratorical heroes in full view, that it may appear 
by what degrees the spirit and vigour of ancient eloquence 
was impaired and broken.*' 

'* Let me rather entreat you,'* said Matemus, inter- 
rupting him, " to enter, without any farther preface, upon 
the difficulty you first undertook to clear. That we are 
inferiour to the ancients, in point of eloquence, I by no 
means want to have proved ; being entirely of that opin- 
ion ; but my present inquiry is how to account for our sink- 
ing so far below them ? A question, it seems, you have 
examined, and which I am persuaded you would discuss 
with much calmness, if Aper's unmerciful attack upon 
your favourite orators had not a little discomposed you." 
"I am nothing offended^** returned Messalla, *' with the 
lentiments which Aper has advanced ; neither ought you, 
my friends, remembering always that it is an established 
law in debates of this kind, that every man may, with en- 
tire security, disclose his unreserved opinion." — ** Proceed 
then, I beseech you," replied Maternus, ** to the ezaiiiuia«^ 
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tjoB of this point c oiir ^niii^ tbe aacieBtBi with afiree- 
doB equ] to theirs : fiooi which I svpect, aln ! we 
hire more widelj d^enented, thtt erea fimm their elo- 






The cause,** said MesssJIa, itBwming 1^ teeo f se, 
does not lie rtry remote : and, thoi^ 70a are pleased 
to call npoo me to assign it, is well known, I doobt not, 
both to joo and to tiM! rest of this oonqianx. F^ is it 
not ohrlons that elo^ence, together with the rest of 
the politer arts, has fallen finom her ancient gkny, not for' 
want of admirers, bat throng the dissofaiteness of our 
jooth, the negligence of parents, the ignorance of pre* 
oeptors, and the oaiyersal disregard of ancient manners ? 
erils which derived their source from Rome, and thence - 
spread themselves throng Italy, and over all the pro- 
vinces ; thoDgh the ipischief, indeed, is most observable 
within our own walls. I shall take notice, therefbre, of 
those vices to which the youth of tins citj are more pecu^ 
liarly exposed ; which rise upon them in milnber as th^j 
inenease in years. But before I enter farther into thU 
sntject, let me premise an observation or two cotfcemliig^ 
Hl^ Jndicioas mejthod of discipline practised by our- anlsei^ 
tOfti, in training up their children. 

" In the first place, then, the virtuous matrons of those' 
wiser ages did not abandon their infants to the mean^ 
hovels of mei'cenary nurses, but tenderly reared them op' 
at thisir own breasts ; esteeming the careful regulation of 
theit children, and domestick concerns, as the highest- 
|k>int of female merit. It was customary with them, 
likewise, to choose out some elderly female relation, of 
approved conduct, with whom the family in general en^ 
trusted the care of their respective children, during th<^ir 
infkttt years. This venerablis person strictly regulatied, 
not onlf tiMir more seriodii pursuits', but e^eil their veiy 
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iimusements ; restraining them, by her respected pre- 
sence, from saying or acting any thing contrary to de- 
cency and good manners. In this manner, we are in^ 
formed, Cornelia, the mother of the two Gracchi, as also 
Aurelia and Attia, to whom Julius and Augustus Caesar 
pwed their respectiye births, undertook this oflBce of far 
mily education, and trained up those several noble youths 
to whom they were related* This method of discipline 
was attended with one yery singular advantage : the minds 
of young men were conducted sound and untainted to 
the study of the noble arts. Accordingly, whatever pro- 
fession -they determined upon, whether that of arms, elo- 
quence, or law, they entirely devoted themselves to that 
single pursuit, and, with undissipated application, pos- 
sessed the whole compass of their chosen science. 
\ ** But, in the present age, the little boy is delegated to 
]Uie care of some paltry Greek chamber-maid, in con- 
junction with two or three other servants, (and even those 
generally of the worst kind) who are absolutely unfit for 
•very rational and serious office. From the idle tales 
and gross absurdities of these worthless people, the ten- 
der and uninstructed mind is suffered to receive its ear* 
Jiest impressions. It cannot, indeed, be supposed, that 
any caution should be observed among the domesticks ; 
since the parents themseWes are so far from training their 
young families to virtue and modesty, that they set them 
the first examples of luxury and licentiousness. Thus our 
youth gradually acquire a confirmed habit of impudence, 
and a total disregard of that reverence they owe both to 
themselves and to others. To say truth, it seems as if 9 
fondness for horsed, actors, and gladiators, the peculiat 
and distinguishing folly of this our city, was impressed 
npon them even in the womb : and when once a passioBt 
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of Udf eeotenptfble sort hu M^mtA and M^ngtd tbt 
aind, wtet openiiig is tkera hit for tbe noble arts ? 

** Atl eooyenmtioa itt geiMrml is infected witir U^ickfref 
tl^ kind ; » tlie^ tre the coofttaat sobjeets ef discoorse^ 
iMit otQy amongst o«r jaMU in tkeir academies, bvt eyen 
nf tBeir tutors tbemsehres. Fdr ft is not bj estaMishiaf 
^ strlet discipline, or bj giring prboft 6f their genilM, ttat 
this order of men gains papils : it is bj the mtenest eoi» 
pllanees and most servile llatterf. Not to mention how 
ifl-instnicted our jooth are in the rerj elements of lite»> 
l^ttire, snfficient pains are hj no means taken in bringing 
tiiem acquainted with the best anthbrs, or in giiin^ thenl 
a proper notion of history, together with a knowledge of 
tnen and things. The whole that seems to be consider^ 
in their edacatlon, is to find oot a person for them called 
a rhetorician. I shall take occasion, immediately, to 
^ve yon some acconnt of the rise 4nd progress of thil 
profession in ttome, and shew yon with what contempt it 
was received by our ancestors. Bnt it will be necessftif 
to lay before you a previous view of thai scheme of diil^ 
cipline which the ancient orators practised; of wh(M6 
amazing industry, and unwearied application to eveif 
branch of tbe polite arts, we meet with many remaitebi6 
accounts in their own writings. 

" I need not inform you, that Cicero, in the fatter end di 
his treatise entitled ** Brutus," (the fbrmer part of whie& 
Is employed in commemorating the ancient orators) girea 
a sketch of the several progressive steps by which h^l 
iformed his eloquence. He there acquaints us, that his 
'studied the civil law under Q. Mucins ; that he was in^ 
structed in the several branches o^ philosopby b^ Pbif6 
the academick, and Diodorus the stoick ; that, not satlst!^ 
with attending tbe lectures of those eminent masters, af 
^hich there were, at that time, great numbers in Rome^ 
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jie'nade-i^ T^^rage into Greece and Asia, in order to en- 
large hie knowledge, and embrace tbe whole circle of sci- 
«tieed. Aeeordingiy he appears, by his writings, to have 
been master of logick, ethielLs, astronomy, and natural phi- 
lesopfay^ besides, being well versed in geometry, musick, 
fprammar, and, in short, in every one of the fine arts.— 
JE'or thus it is, my worthy friends, from deep learning and 
the united confluence of the arts and sciences, the resist- 
less torrent of that amazing eloquence derived its strength 
and rapidity. 

*« The faculties of the orator are not exercised, indeed, 
as in other sciences, within certain precise and deterrai- 
fiate limits : on the contrary, eloquence is the most com- 
prehensive of the whole circle of arts. Thus, he alone 
ican justly be deemed an orator, who knows how to em- 
jploy the most persuasive arguments upon every question, 
who can express himself suitably to the dignity of his 
•ubject with all the powers of grace and harmony ; in a 
worjd, who can penetrate into every minute circumstance, 
and manage the whole train of incidents to the greatest 
atdvantage of his cause. Such, at least, was the high idea 
which the ancients formed of this illustrious character.-^ 
In order, however, to attain this eminent qualification, 
they did not think it necessary to declaim in the schools, 
and idly waste their breath upon feigned or frivolous 
controversies. It was their wiser method to apply them- 
selves to the study of such useful arts as concern life and 
manners, as treat of moral good and evil, of justice and 
iqjttstice, of the decent and the unbecoming in actions. 
And, indeed, it is upon points of this nature that the bu- 
mness of the orator principally turns. For exara^le, in 
the j^diciaiy kind, it relates to matters of equity ; as in 
the deliberate it is employed in determining the fit an^ 
the expedient : stUl, however, these two branches are 
not so absolutely distinct, but that they are frequently 
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blended with etch other. Now It is impossible, whet 
qnestions of this kind &11 under the consideration of an 
orator, to enlarge upon them in all the el^ant and enli- 
yening spirit of an efficacions eloquence, unless he is per- 
fectly well acquainted with human nature ; unless he un- 
derstands the power and extent of moral duties, and can 
distinguish those actions which do not partake either of 
▼ice or virtue. 

** From the same source, likewise, he must derive liis 
influence over the passions. For if he is skilled, for in- 
stance, in the nature of indignation, he will be so much 
the more capable of soothing or enflaming the breasts of 
his Judges : if he knows wherein compassion consists, and 
hj what workings of the heart it is moved, he will the 
more easily raise that tender afiectlon of the soul. An 
orator trained up in this discipline, and practised in these 
arts, will have full command over the breasts of his audi- 
ence, in whatever disposition it may be his chance to find 
them : and thus furnished with all the numberless powers 
of persuasion, will judiciously vary and accommodate his 
eloquence, as particular circumstances and conjunctures 
shall require. There are some, we find, who are most 
struck with that manner of elocution, where the argu- 
ments are drawn up in a short and close style : upon 
-such an occasion, the orator will experience the great ad- 
Tantage of being conversant in logick. Others, on the 
contrary, admire flowing and difiusive periods, where the 
illustrations are borrowed from the ordinary and familiar 
images of common observation : here the Peripatetick 
writers will give him some assistance ; as, indeed, they 
will, in general, supply him with many useful hints in all 
the diflferent methods of popular address. The Acade- 
micks will inspire him with a becoming warmth : Plato 
with sublimity of sentiments, and Xeoophon with an easy 
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and ekfttlit diction. Even the ezclamatoiy manner ol^ 
Epimiras, or MetrodiHVS, may be found, in some circona- 
staaees, not altogether unserviceable. In a word, what- 
tlie St<^ck8 pretend of their wise men, ought to be verified^ 
in our oratory and he should actually possess all human, 
knowledge^ Accmrdingly, the ancients who applied tbem<* 
selyes to eloquenee, not only studied the ci?ii laws, but 
also grammar^ poetry, muslck, and geometry. Indeed^r 
there are few causes (perhaps I might justly say there 
are none) wherein a skill in the first is not absolutely ne^ 
i^sary ; as there are many in which an acquaintanca, 
with the last mentioned sciences is highly requisite* 

** If it should be objected, that * eloquence is the single^ 
V science requisite for the orator; as an occasional re- 

* course to the others will be sufficient for all his pur* 

* poses,' I answer .* in the first place, there will always^ 
be a remarkable difference in the manner of applying 
what we take op^ as it were, upon loan, and what we pro- 
perly possess ; so that it will ever be manifest, wheth^. 
the orator is indebted to others for what he produces, or 
derives it from his own unborrowed fund. And in the 
next, the sciences throw an inexpressible grace over our 
compositions, even where they are not immediately con- 
cerned ; as their efifects are discernible where we least 
expect to find them. This powerful charm is not only, 
distinguished by the learned and the Judicious, but strikei^ 
even the most common and popular class of auditors ;. 
insomudi that one may frequently hear them applauding 
a speaker of this improved kind, as a man of genuine eru- 
dition; as enriched with the whole treasures of elo- 
quence; and) in one word, acknowledge the complete 
orator. 9utl will take the liberty to affirm, that no, 
man ever did, nor, indeed, ever can,, maintain that ex- 
alted charaeterrunlew^hd enters the^ibnim supported by 
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the full stren^ of the anited nis. AeeompHshmeiiU, 
howerer, of this sort, are now so totally Delected, that 
the pleadings of oar orators are debased by the lowest 
expressions ; as a general ignorance both of the laws of 
our country and the acts of the senate is yisible through- 
ont their performances. All knowledge of the rights and 
euftoms of Rome is professedly ridiculed, and philoso- 
phy seems at present to be considered as something that 
ought to be shunned and dreaded. Thus eloquence, like 
a dethroned potentate, is banished her rightful dominions, 
and confined to barren points and low conceits : and she, 
who was once mistress of the whole circle of sciences, 
and charmed every beholder with the goodly appearance 
Of her glorious train, is now stripped of all her attend- 
ants, (I had almost siud of all her genius) and seems as 
one of the meanest of the mechanick arts. This, there- 
fore, I consider as the first, and the principal reascm of 
our haying so greatly declined from the spirit of the an- 
cients. 

** If I were called upon to support my opinion by au- 
thorities, might I not justly name, among the Grecians, 
I>emosthenes ? who, we are informed, constantly attend- 
ed the lectures of Plato : as, among our own countrymen^ 
Cicero himself assures us, (and in these very words, if I 
rightly remember) that he owed whatever advances he 
had made in eloquence, not to the rhetoricians, but to the 
academick philosophers. 

'* Other, and very considerable reasons might be pro- 
duced for the decay of eloquence. But I leave them, my 
friends, as it is proper I should, to be mentioned by you ; 
having performed ray share in tlie examination of thia 
question : and with a freedom, which will give, I imagine, 
as usual, much offence. I am sure, at least, if certain of 
ear contemporaries were to be informed of what I have 
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here maintained, I should he told, that in laying it down 
as a maxim, that a knowledge both of law and philosophy 
are essential qualifications in an orator, I have been fondly 
pursuing a phantom of my own imagination.*' 

'*I am so far from thinking,** replied Maternus, ''yoa 
have completed the part you undertook, that I should 
rather imagine you had only given us the first general 
sketch of your design. You have marked out to us, in- 
deed, those sciences wherein the ancient orators were in* 
structed, and have placed in strong contrast their sue- 
cessfbl industry, with our unperforming ignorance. But 
something farther still remains ; and, as you have shewn 
us the superiour acquirements of the orators in those more 
improved ages of eloquence, as well as the remarkable 
deficiency of those in our own times, I should be glad you 
would proceed to acquaint us with the particular exer« 
cises by which the youth of those earlier days were wont 
to strengthen and improve their geniuses. For I dare 
say you will not deny that oratory is acquired by practice 
far better than by precept : and our other two friends 
here seem willing, I perceive, to admit it.** 

To which, when Aper and Secundus had signified their 
assent, Messalla, resuming his discourse, continued as 
follows : 

** Having, then, as it should seem, disclosed to your sa- 
tisfaction the seeds and first principles of ancient elo- 
quence, by specifying the several kinds of arts to which 
the ancient orators were trained, I shall now lay before 
yon the method they pursued, in order to gain a facility 
in the exertion of eloquence. This, indeed, I have, in 
some measure, anticipated, by mentioning the prepara- 
tory arts to which they applied themselves : for it is im- 
possible to make any progress in a compass so various and 
so abstruse, unless we not only strengthen our knowledge 
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by reflection, bat Imprere a genentl aptitude by frequent 
exercise, "nras it appears ifaat the same steps mast be 
pnrsaed in exerting our oratory, as in attaining it. But 
if this truth should not be unirersally admitted; if any 
should think that eloquence may be possessed without 
paying previous court to her attendant sciences ; most 
certainly, at least, it will not be denied, that a mind duly 
impregnated with the polite arts, will enter with so mueb 
the more adrantage upon those exercises peculiar to the 
oratorical circus. 

"Accordingly, our ancestors, when they designed a 
young man for the profession of eloquence, haying previ- 
ously taken due care of his domestick education, and sea- 
soned his mind with useful knowledge, introduced him to 
the most eminent orator in Rome. From that time, the 
youth commenced his constant follower, attending him 
upon all occasions, whether he appeared in the publick 
assemblies of the people, or in the courts of civil judica- 
ture. Thus he learned, if I may use the expression, the 
arts of oratorical conflict in the very field'of battle. The 
advantages which flowed from this method were consi^ 
derable : it animated the courage and quickened the 
judgment of youth, thus to receive their instructions in 
the eye of the world, and in the midst of afl&irs, when do 
man could advance an absurd or a weak argument, with- 
out being rejected by the bench, exposed by his adver- 
sary, and, in a word, despised by the whole audience.-— 
By this method they imbibed the pure and uncorrupted 
streams of genuine eloquence. But though they chiefly 
attached themselves to one particular orator, they heard, 
likewise, all the rest of their contemporary pleaders^ in 
many of their respective debates. Hence, also, they had 
an opportunity of acquainting themselves with the various 
sentiments of the people, and of t)bserving what pleased 
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or disgusted them most in the several olrators of the fo- 
itim. Bj this means they were supplied with an instnic* 
ter of the best and most improving khdd, exhibitii^, not 
the feigned semblance of eloquence, but her real and 
lively manifestation : not a pretended, but a genuine ad- 
rersary, armed in earnest for the combat ; an audience, 
eyer fiill and ever new, composed of foes as well as 
friends, and where not a single expression could fall un- 
eensured or unapplauded. For you will agree with me, 
I am well persuaded, when I assert, that a solid and last- 
ing reputation of eloquence must be acquired by the cen- 
sure of our enemies, as well as by the applause of our 
friends ; or rather, indeed, it is from the former that it 
derives iti surest and most unquestioned strength and 
fimmess. Accordingly, a youth thus formed to the bar* 
a frequent and attentive hearer of the most illustrious 
orators and debates, instructed by the experience of 
others, acquainted with the popular state, and daily con- 
versant in the laws of his country, to whom the solemn 
presence of the judges, and the awful eyes of a full au- 
dience, were femiliar, rose at once into affairs, and was 
equsd to every cause. Hence it was that Crassus, at the 
age of nineteen, Caesar at twenty-one, Pollio at twenty- 
two, and Calvus when he was but a few years older, pro- 
nounced those several speeches against Carbo, Dola- 
bella, Catd, and Vatinius, which we read to this hour 
with admiration. 

'* On the other hand, our modem youth receive their 
education under certain declaimers, called rhetoricians : 
a set of men who made their first appearance in Rome, a 
little before the time of Cieero. And that they were by 
no m^aas appcoted by our stniMstord, [Plainly appears 
fh>m their being enjoined, under the ceiisorship of Cras- . 
808 and DomiMSt to shut up their schools of imfwkn^, 
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as Cicero expresses it.— Bqt I was goiii^ to say, we are 
sent to certain academies, wiiere it is hard to determine 
whether the plaee, the oompany, or the method of in- 
struction is most likely to infect the minds of yoong peo- 
ple, and produce a wrong turn of Ikought. For nothii^, 
certainly, can there be of an afllcting solemnity in an 
audience, where all who compose it are of the same low 
degree of understanding ; nor any advantage to be re- 
ceired from their fellow-students, where a parcel of boys 
and raw youths of unripe judgments, harangue before each 
other, without the leastjfear or dai^er of criticism. And 
as for their exercises, they are ridiculous in their very 
nature. They consist of two kinds, and are either decla- 
matory or. controversial. The first, as being ipier and 
requiring less skill, is assigned to the younger lads : the 
other is the task of more mature years. But, good gods ! 
with what incredible absurdity are they composed ! The 
truth is, the style of their declamations is as false and 
contemptible, as the subjects are useless and fictitious. 
Thus, being taught to harangue, in a most pompous dic- 
tion, on the rewards due to tyrannicides, on the election 
to be made by deflowered virgins,* on the licentiousness 
of married women, on the ceremonies to be observed in 
times of pestilence, with other topicks of the same uncon- 
ceming kind, which are daily debated in the schools, and 
scarce ever at the bar ; * they appear absolute novices in 
' the affairs of the world, and are by much too elevated 
* for common life."' 

*tHere Messalla paused: when Secundus, taking his 
«turn in the conversation, began with observing, that* 

*ft WM one of the qneniaai mittlly ddmted in these ifaetodek schoob, 
whether the party who had been rMriahed should choose to nuucry the Tiolator 
of her chastity, or rather have him put to death. 

t The latter part of Me8saUa*s discoune, together with what inunediately 
^MBWvdUimheaiifl^iittalt: tiK dmaii howerer, doeiiiQI seemtoheit 
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the true and lofty spirit of genuine eloquence, like that 
of a clear and vigorous flame, is nourished by proper fuel, 
excited by agitation, and still brightens as it bums. '* It 
was in this manner,*' said he, ^* that the oratory of our 
ancestors was kindled sind spread itself. The modems 
have as much merit of this kind, perhaps, as can be ac- 
quired under a settled and peaceable goyernment : but far 
inferiour, no doubt, to that which shone out in the times 
of licentiousness and confusion, when he was deemed the 
ablest orator, who had most influenee over a restless and 
ungoverned multitude. To this situation of publick afiain 
was owing those dontinual debates concerning the Agra- 
rian laws, and the popularity consequent thereupon ; 
those ld|g harangues of the magistrates,'* those impeach- 
ments of the great, those factions of the nobles, those 
hereditary enmities in particular families ; and, in fine, 
those incessant struggles between the senate and the 
commons : wWch* though 4>aeh of them pr^udicial to the 
state, yet most certainly contributed to produce and en- 
courage that rich yein of eloquence which discoyered it- 
self in those tempestuous days. The way to dignities lay 
directly through the paths of Eloquence. The more a 
man signalized himself by his abilities in this art, so much 
the more easily he opened his road to preferment, and 
maintained an ascendant over his colleagues, at the same 

great as some of the coramentat(Hn suspect. The translator, therefore, has 
rentured to fill it up in his own way, with those lines which are distii^piished 
by inrcrted commas. He has, likewise, given the next subsequent part of the 
canvenatioD to Secundus ; thou^ it does not appear in the original to whom 
it bel<mgs. It would be of no great importance to the English readet to justify 
this last article : though, pediaps, it would not be very difficult, if it were 



To save the reader the trouble a^ turning to a second note upon a like 
•ccasioD, it is proper to obserre in this place, that he will find the sane 
inverted commas in page 272. The words included between them are also an 
addition of tlie trauslater's s and for Hie ssbm reasea at that just now men- 
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time that it heightened his interest with the i^oblesy hii 
authority with the senate, and his reputation with the 
people in general. The patronage of these admired ora» 
tors was coarted even by foreign nations ; as the several 
magistrates of our own endeavoured tp recommend them- 
lelyes to their favour and protection, by shewing them 
the highest marks of honour whenever they set out for 
the administration of their respective provinces, and by 
studiously cultivating a friendship with them at their re- 
turn. They were called upon, without any solicitation on 
their own part, to fill up the supreme dignities of the state. 
Nor were they even in a private station without great 
power, as, by means of the persuasive arts, they had a 
very considerable influence over both the sena^ and th^ 
people. The truth is, it was an established maxim in 
those days, that, without the oratorical talents, no man 
could either acquire or maintain any high post in the go^ 
vemment. And, no wonder, indeed, that such notions 
should universally prevail ; since it was impossible for any 

person, endued with this commanding art, to pass his 
life in obscurity, how much soever it might be agreeable 
toiiis own inclinations ; since itwa^ not sufficient merely 
to vote in the senate, without supporting that vote with 
good sense and eloquence ; since, in all publick impeach* 
ments or civil causes, the accused was obliged to answer 
to the charge in his own person ; since written deposi- 
tions were not admitted in Judicial matters, but the wit- 
nesses were called upon to deliver their evidence in opejQ 
court. Thus our ancestors were eloquent, as much by 
necessity as by encouragements. To be possessed of the 
persuasive talents, was esteemed the highest glory ; as 
the contrary character was held in the utmost contempt. 
In a word, they were incited to the pursuit of oratory, by 
a principle of honour, as well as by a view of interest^ 
They dreaded the disgrace of being considered rather aa 
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tliebts thaii patrons ; of losing those dependents which 
their ancestors had transmitted to them, and seeing them 
mix in the train of others ; in short, of being looked upon 
as men of mean abilities, and consequently either passed 
oyer in the disposal of high offices, or despised in the ad* 
ministration of them. 

* ** I know not whether those ancient historical pieces, 
which were lately collected and published by Mncianus, 
from the old libraries where they have hitherto been pre- 
serred, have yet fallen into your hands. This collection 
consists of eleven volumes of the publick journals, and 
three of epistles; by which it appears that Pompey and 
Crassus gained as much advantage from their eloquence, 
as their arms ; that Luculhis, Metellus, Lentuliis, Curio, 
and the rest of those distinguished chiefs, devoted them- 
selves with great application to this insinuating art ; in a 
word, that not a single person, in those times, rose to 
any considerable degree of power, without the assistance 
of the rhetorical talents. 

" To these considerations may be farther added, that 
the dignity and importance of the debates in which the 
ancients were engaged, contributed greatly to advance 
their eloquence. Most certain, indeed, it is, that an 
orator must necessarily find a great difference with respect 
to his powers, when he is to harangue only upon some 
trifling robbery, or a little paltry form q£ pleading ; and 
when the faculties of his mind are warmed and enlivened 
by such interesting and animating topicks as bribery at 
elections, as the oppression of our allies, or the massacre 
of our fellow-citizens. Evils these, which, beyond all 
peradventure, it were better should never happen ; and 
we have reason to rejoice that we live under a govern- 
ment where we are strangers to such terrible calamities ; 
still it must be acknowledged, that wherever they did 
happen, they were wonderful incentives to eloquence. 
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For the orator's genim rises ancUxpaa^ itself id pr^por* 
tioa to the dignity of the occasion upon which it is ex« 
erted, and I wiJl lay it down as a maxim, that it is iooh 
possible to shine oat in all the powerfal lustre of genuine 
eloquence, withoot being inflamed by a suitable impor- 
tance of subject. Thus the speech of Demosthenes against 
his gmiurdians, scarcely, I imagine, established his charae- 
ter ; as it was not the. defence of Archias, or Quinetim^ 
that acquired Cicero the reputation of a consununate 
9rator. It was Catiline, and Milo^ and Yerres, and Mark 
Anthony, that warmed him with that noble glow of elo- 
quence, which gave the finishing brightness to his un- 
equalled fame. Far am I from insinuating, that such, 
infiunousdiaracters deserve to be tolerated in a state. In 
order to supply conyenient matter of oratory: All I 
contend for is, that this art Nourishes to most advantage 
in turbulent tlnies. Peace, no doubt, is infinitely pre- 
ferable to war ; but it is the latter only that forms the- 
soldier. It is just the same with £loquenee : theoftener 
she enters, if I may so say, the field of battle, the more 
wounds she gives and receives ; tbe more powerfol the 
adversary with which she contends, so much the more 
ennobled she appears in the eye of mankind. For it 
is the disposition of human nature always to admire what* 
we see Is attended with danger and dUfeuHy in others,' 
how much soever we may choose ease and security for 
ourselves. 

'^Another advantage whieh the ancient orators had over 
the moderns, is, that they were not confined in Uieir 
pleadings, as we are, to a few hours. On the contrary, 
they were at liberty to adjourn as often as they thou^t 
proper : they were unlimited as to the number of da^ 
or of counsel, and every orator might extend his speech 
to the length most agreeable to himself. Fom|»ey, in his 
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tliird consalsbip, was the^first who curbed the spuit oC 
eloquence : still, howeyer, permitting all causes to be 
heard, agreeably to the laws, in the forum and before the 
praetors. How much more considerable the business o£ 
those magistrates was, than that of the centumyirs, who» 
at present, determine all canses, is evident from this cir- 
cumstance, that not a single nation of Cicero, Caesar; or 
Brutus, or, in short, of any one celebrated orator, was 
spoken before these lastf excepting oidy those of PolMo 
in favour of the heirs of Urbinia. But then it must be 
remembered, that these were deliyered about the middle 
of the reign of Augustus, when a long and uninterrupted 
peace abroad, a perfect tranquillity at home, together 
with the general good conduct of that wise prince, had 
damped the flames of eloquence as well as those of 
-sedition. 
, *' You will smile, perhaps, at what I am going to say, 
and I mention it for that purpose ; but is there not some* 
thing in the present confined garb of our, orators, that has 
an ill effect eyep upon their elocution, and makes it ap- 
pear low and conten^tible ? May we not suppose, like- 
wise, that much of the spirit of oratory is sunk, by that 
close and despicable scene wherein many of our causes 
are now debated ? For the orator, like a generous steed, 
r^uires a fr^e and c^en spa<^ wherein to expatiate i 
otherwise, the force of his powers is brc^en, and half 
the energy of his ta)ents is checked in their caieer. 
There is another circomstanoe also exceedingly prejudi- 
cial to the inter^t of eloquence, as it preyents a 6ae at- 
tention to style : we are now obliged to enter upon mm 
speech whenever the judge calls upon us ; not to men^ 
tion the frequent intermptions which arise by the exa* 
mination of witnesses. Besides, the courti of judicature 
ve, at present, so unfrequentedy that the cwator seems to 
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stand akme, and talk to bare walls. Bat eloquence re- 
joices in the clamour of loud applause, and exults in a 
full audience, such as used to press round the ancient 
orators, when the forum stood thronged with nobles ; when 
a numerous retinue of clients, when foreign ambassadors, 
and whole cities assisted at the debate ; and when even 
Rome herself was concerned in the event. The very ap- 
pearance of that prodigious concourse of people, which 
attended the trials of Bestia, Cornelius, Scaurus, Milo, 
and Vatinius, must have inflamed the breast of the cold- 
est orator. Accordingly, we find, that of all the ancient 
orations now extant, there are none which have more 
eminently distinguished their authors, than those which 
were pronounced under such favourable circumstances. 
To these advantages we may farther add, likewise, the 
frequent general assemblies of the people, the privilege 
of arraigning the most considerable personages, and the 
popularity of such Impeachments ; when the sons of ora- 
tory spared not even ^cipio, Sylla, or Pompey ,* and when, 
in consequence of such acceptable attacks upqn sus- 
pected power, they were sure of b<eing heard by the peo- 
ple with the utmost attention and regard. How must 
these united causes contribute to raise the genius, and 
inspire the eloquence of the ancients ! 
* Matemus, who, you will remember, was in the midst 

* of his harangue in favour of poetry, when Messalla first 
'entered into the room, finding Secundas was now silent, 
' took that oj^portunity of resumii^ his invective against 

* the exercise of the oratorical arts in general.' ** That 
species of eloquence,'* said he, ** wherein poetry is con- 
ceded, is calm and peaceable, moderate and virtuous:' 
whereas, that other supreme kind which my two friends 
here have been describing, is the offspring of licentious- 
Bess (by fools miscalled liberty} and the companion of se- 
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4itloO} bold* obstinate, and haughty, ooknowinig how to 
field, or how to obey, an encourager of a lawless popo* 
lace, and^ stranger in all well-regalated communities* 
Who ever heard of an orator in Laeedaemon or Crete ? 
Cities which exercised the seyerest discipline, and were 
governed by the strictest laws. We have no account of 
Persian or Macedonian eloquence, or, indeed, of that of 
any other state which submitted to a regular administra^ 
tion of govemment. Whereas, Rhodes and Athens (places 
of popular rule, where all things lay open to all men) 
swarmed with orators innumerable. In the same mannert 
Rome, whilst she was under no settled policy ; while she 
was torn with parties, dissensi^ms, and factions ; while 
there was no peace in the forum, no harmony in the se- 
nate, no moderation in the judges i while there was nei- 
ther reverence paid to superiours, nor bounds prescribed 
to magistrates-— Rome, under these circumstances, pro- 
duced, beyond all dispute, a stronger and brighter vein of 
eloquence ; as some vaiuaxiie pkmtb witi iiuuristi even in 
the wildest soil. But the tongue of the Gracchi did no«- 
thiiig compensate the republick for their seditious laws ; 
nor the superiour eloquence of Cicero make him any 
amends for his sad catastrophe. 

*' The truth is, the forum (that single remain which 
now survives of ancient oratory) is, even in its present 
situation, an evident proof that all things amongst us are 
not conducted in that well-ordered manner one could 
wish. For, tell me, is it not the guilty or the miserable 
alone, that fly to us for assistance ? When any communi- 
ty implores our protection, is it not because it either is 
insulted by som^ neighbouring state, or torn by domestick 
feuds ? And what province ever seeks our patronage, till 
she has been plundered or oppressed ? But far better it 
surely is, never to have been injured, than, at last, to be. 
redressed. If there was a government in the world free 
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froa eoanotiaBi ami diBtarluBBes, iht p rofe s si on i^ 
ormlaffy mmU there be as veiess, as that ofmedicuie to 
thesoinid: aad, as tte phjsiciaii wonld baTe lytle prac- 
tiee or pioit anoag the heaUbj and tbe stitj^ so nei- 
ther wonld the orator have nMidi business or hononr 
where obedtenee and good man n ers oniTersallj preyail. 
To what p n f posc are studied qieeehes in a senate, where 
the better and the major part of the assemblj arealready 
of one mind? What the ezpediencj of iiarangnin^ the 
popnbee, wliere pnbiick affiurs are not determined by the 
▼oiee of an ignorant and giddy malUtade, bnt by the 
steady wisdom of a single person ? To wliat eod Toionta- 
ry infiNrmations, wliere crimes are onfireqpient and incon- 
siderable ? or of laboured and invidioos defences, wbere 
the clemency of the judge is erer on the side of the ac- 
cused ? Beliere me, then, my worthy (and, as &r as the 
circumstances of the age require, my eloquent] friends, 
had the gods reversed the date of your existence, and 
placed yon in the times of those ancients we so much ad^ 
mire, and them in' yours : you would not have fallen short 
of that glorious spirit which distinguished their oratory, 
nor would they have been destitute of a proper tempera- 
ture of moderation. But, since a high reputation for elo- 
quence is not consistent with great repose in the publick, 
let every age enjoy its own peculiar advantages, without 
derogating from those of a former.*' 

Matemus having ended, Messalla observed, that there 
were some points which his friend had laid down, that 
were not perfectly agreeable to his sentiments : as there 
were others, which he wished to hear explained more at 
large : '*bnt the time is now," saidhe, ** too far advanced. " 
— •* If I have maintained any thing,'* replied Maternus, 
** which requires to be opened more explicitly, I shall be 
ready to clear it up in some future eonfereaee :" at the 
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«ame time, rising from his seat and embracing Aper : 
^'Messallaand I,*' continued he, smiling, '* shall arraign 
you, be well assured, before the poets and admirers of 
the ancients." — ** And I, both of you," returned Aper, 
** before the rhetoricians." Thus we parted in mutual 
good-humour. 



THE END. 
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